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“AVABHRTHA” AND THE PEOPLE 
V. S. BHANDARI 


THE Mantras dealing with the Avabhrtha or purificatory bath are 

to be found in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita (VS) of the Sukla Yajur- 
veda (III.48, VIII.23-27, XX.14-20) and in the Taittiriya-Samhità 
of the Krsna-Yajurveda (1.4.45, 1.88.21). Similarly, Satapatha 
Brühmana (SB) (IV.5.3) contains a section entitled ‘Avabhrtha- 
Brahmanam’ which describes the concluding rite of the sacred bath. 
The Avabhrtha, generally, forms an integral part of all sacrificial 
rituals as a concluding function. 


The word Avabhrtha is derived from two roots, Avavbhr to 
take and avavhr to take or to throw into. S.B. explains it ‘As 
Soma is taken to the waters it is called Avabhrtha'! (IV.4.5.1) ... 
'Because they take it down to the water or they throw it into the 
water, therefore the purificatory bath is called Avabhrtha.’ (IV. 
5.3.1). According to Mahidhara, the commentator on the V.S. (III. 
48) “This rite is called Avabhrtha, because the lowered sacrificial 
vessels are filled (bhriyante) with water in a particular sacrifice.” 


In the Vājasaneyi-Samhitā, it is referred to in connection with 
the 'Varuna-Praghasa-Parvan' of the Four-monthly sacrifices, In the 
Varuna-Praghasa an Isti is performed for the propitiation of God 
Varuna. At the end of the Varuna-Praghasa sacrifice, the sacrificer 
and his wife perform the Avabhrtha rite by taking a purificatory 
bath in a stream of fresh water. At that time the mantra “Ava- 
bhrtha' (III.48) is recited. The Avabhrtha is also referred to in 
connection with the Soma sacrifice. It forms the concluding part of 
the Sayam-Savana or evening Soma-pressing. This Sàyam-Savana 
begins with the ceremony for Adityagraha or oblation for Adityas. 
A priest named Pratiprasthatr, draws Soma from Drona-Kalaga, with 
the vessel of Aditya-graha. Later on, Aditya-graha is mixed with 
dadhi or sour milk. This dadhi and Soma are mixed at Upanéu- 
Savana. The sacrificer's wife looks at the Pütabhrt or a vessel con- 
taining Soma-juice, which has been pressed. The sacrificer eats the 
Purodasa-Ida, as a part of Soma-pressing and accomplishes other 
rites connected with the pressing of Soma. 


1. तद्यदपोऽश्यवहरन्ति तस्मादवभूथ:। (UI 4.4.5 
2. अवाचीतानि पात्राणि जलमध्ये ford यस्मिन यज्ञविशेषे सोऽयमवभधः । वासं 11148 
A.S.—1 
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Before the commencement of Avabhrtha, Samistayajus — offer- 
ings are offered because they are considered to be extreme end of 
the sacrifice. After that, all the priests and the sacrificer go together 
to the Catvala pit, with Asandi throne, Audumbari, Soma vessels, 
Drona kalaga, etc. Then the black-deer’s horn and the mekhala 
(girdle) are thrown in to the pit, with the recitation of the mantra, 
*Mahirbhüh' (V.S. VIII.23a) where the rope is requested not to turn 
into a snake. Probably, later Vedantic conception of ‘Rajju-Sarpa’ 
illusion might have its seeds sown in this mantra. From there all 
the sacrificial material as well as the Soma-husks, which are call- 
ed ‘Rjisa’ are taken to the waters. Then there is the wishing of 
the ‘Svagikara’ or good-speed to the sacrificer. In the simile of 
rope and snake a reference is also made to the feud between men 
and snakes. (S.B. IV.4.5.3) In order to avoid that, this Mantra 
is recited. It is believed that whatever vital sap (rasa) there had 
been in the Soma and in the sacrificer, that sap was extracted for 
the offerings, by the Abhisava. That body of Soma i.e. Soma-husks, 
is not to be cast-away. S.B. says 'they take it down to the water 
and water being sap, he (Adhvaryu priest) puts that sap into it. 
He (Soma), evenwhen produced, produces him (the  sacrificer)' 
(S.B. IV 4.5.3). That means, as the Soma plants become juicy 
again, so the sacrificer has his spirit restored. 


At that time, a Sàman, 'Agnistapati' is sung by the priests so 
that evil spirits may not injure the body of the sacrificer. All the 
priests and sacrificer are to join in the ‘nidhana’, final or concluding 
word of the Saman, namely 'Avavah' Then they proceed to the 
pool of flowing water. There the sacrificer descends into the water 
and offers homage to Varuna with the Mantra ‘Namo Varunaya' 
(V.S. 8.23 d) in order to free himself from the snare of Varuna. 
Thereafter, taking ghee in four ladles and throwing down a kind- 
ling stick in the water, the offering is made with the mantra ‘Agne- 
ranikam'. (V.S. 8.24, T.S. I.4.45d) There, a reference is made 
to the face of Agni, named ‘Apamnapat’, where the entrance into the 
waters by Agni is indicated. It is said, "The face of Agni has en- 
tered the waters, the child of the waters, guarding against the de- 
mons' power. In each home, you offer kindling stick, O Agni, let 
your tongue seek the ghee' While explaining the reduplication of 
the word ‘dame’ in the sense of ‘in each home’, Mahidhara says? ‘Tt : 
has a reference to the Asvamedha sacrifice, where there used to be 


3. जिता पृदाकुः। (V.S. VIL. 232) ° 

4. अग्नेरनौकमप आविवेशापांनपात्‌ प्रतिरक्षन्नसुर्यम्‌ । दमे दमे समिधं यक्ष्यग्न प्रति ते जिह्वा घृतमुच्चरण्यत्‌ स्वाह।। 
(al सं. 8.24., ते. सं. 1.4.45) A 

5. इमे दमे इति वीप्साएवमेघविषधया। aa fg नानाऽवभृथान्यहानि भवन्ति। a. सं. महीधरभाष्य. 
रसोवे पुरोडाशः । तदेतस्मिश्नेतं रसं दधाति ( (श.ब्रा 4.4.5.15) - - 
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many days connected with the Avabhrtha' This shows that the 
Avabhrtha was also a concluding part of the Ašvamedha sacrifice. 


Then the Avabhrtha-Isti takes place. There is a PurodaSa on 
one potsherd for Varuna. Because, whatever rasa was there in the 
Soma, it had been extracted for the offerings, Purodasa being a rasa, 
it is put into Soma. Hence, there is a Purodasa on one potsherd for 
Varuna. (S.B. IV.4.5.15.) Thereafter, six offerings are offered. 
They are symbolic of six seasons in the year and Varuna is the re- 
presentative of the year. According to S.B. ‘These offerings are 
considered to be the course of Adityas. These Yajus belong to 
Aditya. This is also the course of Angiras (who stand for human 
beings)’. (S.B. IV.4.5.20). 


After performing the offerings, Adhvaryu makes the Rjisa pot, 
in which the husks are, float with the Mantra 'Samudre te’. (V.S. 
8.25, T.S.I. 4.45 d) There, Soma is addressed, ‘In the ocean like 
waters is your heart, O Soma, may the plants and the waters unite 
with you’. Thereby the two kinds of rasa are put into the Soma, 
that which is in plants and that which is in the waters, "Thereafter, 
letting the Rjisakumbha go, Adhvaryu stands by it and addresses 
the divine waters with the mantra, ‘Devirapah’. (V.S. 8.26a, T.S. 
I.4.45h). 'You divine waters, this is your foetus, well beloved 
and well nourished, you bear him (Soma)’. Thereby they hand- 
over the Soma to waters for protection. Then he addresses the 
Soma with ‘Deva Soma’ (V.S.2.26b). ʻO Divine Soma, this is your 
abode, thrive well therein. S.B. adds here, 'Whereby he means, 
be you therein for our happiness and shield us from all inflictions' 
(IV.4.5.21). Then the Rjisakumbha is immersed in the water with 
the Mantra ‘Avabhrtha’ (V.S. VIII.27, T.S. I.4.45f). According to 
Taittiriya tradition this Mantra is used for the immersion of all that 
Soma has touched. 


The Avabhrtha is prayed, 'O Avabhrtha Sacrifice and the rest- 
less purifying bath, though you are restless, you move slowly. I 
have removed the stain of sin, against gods, committed by my sense 
organs, with the aid of gods. Whatever sin was committed by men, 
including the sacrificer, priests, and by the people, assembled to wit- 
ness the Sacrifice, against men, is washed away by the concluding 
rite of sacred bath. Preserve me, O God, from injury and from the 
loud-roaring demon foe.’6 


With this purificatory bath, the sacrificer and the people assem- 
bled in the sacrifice are supposed to have washed away all the sins 


७. अवभृथ निचुम्पुण निवेषरसि.निवुम्पुण: aa देवदंवक तनेतोज्या सियरव idaga पुरुराव्णो देव रिषस्पाहि i 
(वो सं. 3.48, 8.27) . हे 
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committed against gods and human beings. Thereupon, both the 
sacrificer and his wife, having descended in the water, wash each 
other's back, which is also symbolic of washing away each other's 
sins. Having wrapped themselves in fresh garments, they step out 
of the purifying water. 


The Avabhrtha is also a concluding rite of the “Sautramani` 
sacrifice. The Sautramani ceremony is prescribed as means of ob- 
taining general eminence, for a Ksatriya, to assure victory and for 
a Vai$ya to acquire Cattle and Wealth. It consists mainly in the 
offering of the Sura, a spiritual drink to the Asvins, Sarasvati and 
Indra. The Mantras for this Avabhrtha rite are to be found in the 
V.S. (XX.14-21) and in the T.S. (1.8.21). The Avabhrtha cere- 
mony is begun by floating a jar of Masara in the water. Misara is 
the mixture of Saspa (husked-rice) Takman (green barley) and 
Laja (parched grain) ground up with some roots and the drink of 
two ‘odanas’ or messes of rice and Syamaka or millet boiled in 
water. While floating the jar of a Masara, the mantra 'Yaddevà' 
(V.S. XX.14) is recited. There, the gods are requested to free the 
sacrificer from the faults that might have stirred the anger of gods. 
They also pray with ‘Yadi diva’ (XX.15) that Vayu may free them 
from the sins which might have been committed during day time 
or at night and from the inquiry and all distress. Surya is solicited 
to free them from the acts of sin, committed when awake or in 
the sleep. 


The sacrificer-couple wants to atone for any known or unknown 
sin, in respect of their dealings with the people. They pray with? 
'Yadgrame' (V.S. 111.45 and XX.17, T.S. 1.8.3) to Masara Kum- 
bha "Each fault in village (by giving trouble to villagers) or in the 
forest (by killing wild beasts) in the assembly (by despising respec- 
ted persons) in company or corporeal sense. Each sinful act, that 
we have done to $üdra or to Arya, the wrong contrary to the law 
of either, even of that sin, you are the expiation.” It is a sort of 
formula for the removal of sins and as an atonement for sins against 
Gods, men, and fore-fathers. It is also an atonement for every sort 
of sin including those sins which are knowingly or unknowingly 
committed. A remnant of this sort of atonement is to be found in 
the daily Sandhyopàsanà. There, while sipping sacred water, the 
worshipper prays,’ whatever sins, I might have committed during 
night with my mind, speech, hands, feet, belly and with the organ 


7. यद्‌ ग्रामे यदरण्ये qanm यढिग्द्रिये । यच्छूद्रे यदर्य यदेनश्चकृमा वयं यदेकस्याधि ufo तस्यावजनमसि । 
(al सं. 20,17. d सं. 1.8.3) 
४. यद्‌ wen पापमकार्यम्‌ मनसा वाचा हस्ताभ्यां  पद्म्यामदरेण शिक्षा अहस्तदवलुम्पतु । (तैत्तिरीय 
आरण्यकम्‌ । 10.25.] ) इत्याचमनम्‌ (ब्राह्मणसबस्व पृ. 59) 
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of generation, that may be removed by the deity of the day.’ Simi- 
lar atonement for the known and unknown sins, still forms an in- 
tegral part of the Sravam’ or Upakarma rite performed by the 
Dvijas. 


Here again, the Avabhrtha is performed with the Mantra ‘Ava- 
bhrtha’ (XX.18). In this Mantra the words ‘Martyair martyakrtam’ 
are very significantly used. They indicate full participation, of the 
people in general, in the performance of the sacrificial rites. As we 
have earlier noted that the Avabhrtha sacred-bath usually takes 
place at the conclusion of every sacrifice, there is the practice that 
when the sacrificer, his wife and priests go to the pond or river for 
the sacred-bath, all the people, who have assembled to witness the 
sacrifice, join the procession and participate in the Avabhrtha bath. 
It is supposed that though, they are not actually able to perform the 
sacrifice, still they get the benefit and merit or Punya, resulting from 
the sacrifice, which otherwise would have been beyond their reach, 
due to their incapability of possessing necessary wealth for the per- 
formance of the sacrifice. This clearly indicates that sacrifices were 
not individualistic or they did not bring blessings only to the sacri- 
ficer, but they were performed for the welfare of the entire commu- 
nity. The common people had every right to the performance and 
to the share of the fruit of the sacrifice by participating in the Ava- 
bhrtha. We can say that the sacrifices were not the monopoly of 
a king or a few rich people, but the common people could parti- 
cipate in these sacrifices and get the benefit. 


9. वाक्पाणिपादपायपस्यघाणरसनाचक्‌ःस्पर्णनश्रोत्रमनोभिश्वरितश्ञाताञ्चातमहापातकादिपापानां qfzeraq 
स्नानमहं करिष्ये । (puru: स्तानसंकल्प:) । 


ON AN OVERLOOKED PROBLEMATIC READING 
IN THE PRINTED TEXT OF BHATTOJI-DIKSITA’S 
SIDDHANTA-KAUMUDI 
BISWANATH BHATTACHARYA 


IN the Krtya-prakarana, under Panini’s rule << yaja-yacaruca- 
pravacarca$ ca >> [Astadhyayi, 7,3,66], the printed text of 
Bhattoji-Diksita’s Siddhantakaumudi in the various hitherto pub- 


lished editions appears to record uniformly a questionable reference 
to the Kasika as follows: 


re << tyajes ca >> [= Katyayana’s Varttika] / tyaj- 
yam / << tyajipujyos ca >> iti Kasiki [—sammato  Varttika- 
pathah]/ tatra püjer grahanarn cintyam — Bhasya-nuktatvat/ << 
nyat-prakarane tyajer upasamkhyanam << iti hi Bhasyam /. 


From the aforecited excerpt it transpires that Bhattoji-Diksita 
challenges the authenticity of the wording of Katyayana’s Varttika 
as recorded in the Kašika and gives the correct wording of the same 
in the light of Patanjali's Maha-bhasya. To be precise, Bhattoji re- 

‘lies on the authority of Patafijali and accepts kutva-nisedha in the 
case of the root ,/ tyaj(a) — [hanau] when — [n] ya [t] — pratyaya 
follows but does not allow the question of kutva-nisedha in respect 
of the root, / puj(a) — püj&yam also because the latter root being 
ny-anta happens to be aj-anta and as such admits of —ya[t]— pra- 
tyaya. In this matter Bhattoji appears to have followed Kaiyata's 
line of thinking.! Nagesa follows Bhattoji? 

1. Püjyam iti tu ny-antasya püje rüpam/ 
Patafijali's Maha-bhasya with Kaiyata’s Pradipa and Nagesa’s Uddyota ed. 

Guruprasada Sastrin, Adhyaya 7, Benares, 1938. 

2. (a) even ca < püješ oe > ti Vrtti's cintyeti bhavah // 
(Patafijali’s Maha-bhasya; op. cit. 
By << Vriti. >> Nageša means obviously the Kasika-Vyttl. 

(b) < püjyam > iti tu ny-antasya püjer yati bodhyam / < < pujer nitya-ny- 

antatvat tad-grahe phala-‘bhava >> ity anye/ 
The Brhac-chabdendu-sekhara ed. Sitarama Sastrin, Part III, Varanasi, 2, 
1960. 
This argument holds good in the nic-paksa. TE 
Even in the nij-abhava-paksa, the svarthika nic-pratyaya to be a caur- 
root being anitya or vibhagita (optional), the question of kutva-nisedha does not 
arise at all because the roota f püj[a] — is setka before the nistha suffixes, —[k] 
ta— and —[k] tavat[u]. 
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In the present context we might be permitted to mention en 
passant that Jinendrabuddhi, Purusottamadeva and  Melputtür 
Narayana Bhattatiri of the Panini school of Sanskrit grammar speak 
of — kutva-nisedha in respect of _/ tyaja(a) — only. The wording 
of the Varttika followed by them makes no mention of4/ püj(a) — 
also, 


Moreover, Sarva-Varman, Candragomin, Bhoja Sakatayana, 
Devanandin, Hemacandra, Malayagiri, Somadeva-siri, Bopadeva 
and Purusottama Vidya-vagisa also follow the same line. 


It is strange that Anubhütisvarüpacarya speaks of kutvanisedha 
in respect of puj — (sic) also, adding — [gh] ya [n] — (=Panini’s 
—(n)ya (t)—) to it. Likewise Srijiva-Gosvamin and Annambhatta 
raise the point of kutvanisedha in the stem püjya also. 


After this brief apercu of the different systems of Sanskrit 
grammar on the topic under consideration we might now turn to 
examine the question of Bhattoji’s reference to the Kasika. 


What strikes us at the outset is the fact that the alleged word- 
ing of that Varttika cannot be traced in the standard editions of the 
Kasika where we find the normal reading as << nyati pratisedhe 
tyajer upasankhyanam/> > followed by a single illustration, << tyà- 
jyam >> 


Thus the imputation is not substantiable and as such Bhattoji’s 
attack misses its target. 


Under these circumstances we are not in a position to answer 
categorically whether Bhattoji cited from his memory without check- 
ing the text of the Kāśikā at the time of composing his Siddhanta- 
kaumudi, or the blame of misselection has to be apportioned to the 
scribes or textual recensions or editors or printers of the Siddhanta- 
kaumudi or the Kasika. Pursuit of such idle speculations is neither 
profitable nor advisable and can thus be left out safely by scholars. 


We should rather take an objective view of the situation and 
try to trace the source of the Varttika with its problematic wording. 


Thus, strangely enough, the problematic Varttika, which is as- 
cribed wrongly to the Kāšika, is traced as such in Ramacandra’s 
Prakriya-kaumudi which runs as follows: 


o << tyaji-pijyos ca > > na kutvam / tyajyam / 
pujyam/ 
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As in other cases, Bhattoji's target here is the Prakriya-kaumudi. 
In the light of this finding we propose a rational emendation in 
Bhattoji's Siddhànta-kaumudi as: 


<< tyaji-pijyos ca >> iti Prakriya-kaumudi 
$ri-Guru-carana-samarpanam astu// 


ANANDABODHACARYA-—LIFE, DATE 
AND WORKS 


NALINEE CHAPEKAR 


ANANDABODHACARYA, a writer on the Advaita Vedanta belong- 

ed to the postSankara period. In the post-Sankara Advaita 
Vedanta, there are two schools — the Bhamati school and the Viva- 
rana school, based on the two commentaries on the. Brahmasütra- 
Sankarabhasya, by Vacaspatimigra and Prakasatman respectively. 
Anandabodha appears to support the Vivarana school, though he 
profusely quotes from the works of Vacaspatimisra. Anandabodha 
has written a commentary Nwyiyadipika on the Sübdanirnaya of 
Prakasatman and has three independent works to his credit viz. the 
Pramünamülà, the Nydayadipavali and the Nyayamakaranda. In 
these works he discusses various problems connected with the 
Advaita Vedanta. It is true that after Vacaspatimigra and Praki- 
šštman the Advaita thought did not develop further and the later 
writers utilised their scholarship only to clarify the unsaid (anukta) 
or implied (ükgipta) points in the works of their predecessors and 
to refute the positions of the opponents — the Mimirnsakas, the 
Samkhyas, the Bauddhas and the like. In the times of Ananda- 
bodha the Prabhakara-Mimarnsakas appear to have been the main 
opponents of the Advaita-Vedanta. What Anandabodha has done is 
the refutation of the views of Salikanatha and Bhavanatha of the 
Prabhakara Mimarnsa and the re-establishment of the views of Man- 
danamiéára and "Vacaspatimiéra in the field of Advaita Vedanta. 
Anandabodha also has his original contribution to the Advaita 
thought. 


Life: 

About the life of Anandabodha, almost nothing is known. 
Anandabodha not being an exception to the tradition of reticent 
writers, does not give any personal account of himself in any of 
his four works. Moreover, no stories about Anandabodha are known 
to us by tradition. The problem becomes all the more difficult 
Since there are at least three Anandabodhacaryas.! Anandabodha, 
with whom we are concerned here, is known as Ánandabodha Yati 


1. The New Catalogus Caialogorum, Madras, 1996, Vol. II, p. 108. 
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and Bhattaraka. These birudas only tell us that Anandabodha was 
a man of means in the beginning, a Bhattaraka, a title indicating 
affluence and authority and then embraced the ascetic life of the 
Yati order. His guru was Atmavisa, whom he salutes in the con- 
cluding verse of the Nyàyadipikà: 


नमो निखिलवेदान्तकमलाक रभानवे । 
आरमवासाभिधानाय ग्रबे गुणवेशमने ॥। 


Before the discovery of the present work of Anandabodha, Hiri- 
yanna suggested? that Vimuktatman, the author of the Istasiddhi, 
might have been the guru of Anandabodha, for he quotes the words 
from the Istasiddhi (IS i.3 and p. 86) in his Pramāņamālā (p. 4) 
and the Nyayamakaranda (p. 355) by prefixing 45 एतदेवोक्तं गरुभि: or by 
suffixing as इत्याचार्या व्यचीचरन्‌. Now, the clear reference in the Nyaga- 
dipika doubtlessly proves that Anandabodha was the disciple of 
Atmavasa. He refers to Vimuktatman, Vacaspatimisra and others 
as guru or acarya, the honourific titles, as mark of respect towards 


them. About Atmavisa, unfortunately, we have very little know- 
ledge. 


Date: 


The problem of the date of Anandabodha cannot be settled be- 
yond doubt for want of conclusive evidence. As he commented 
upon the work of Prakasatman, the date of Prakaéatman is the up- 
per limit and the date of Citsukhacarya, who commented upon all 
the three independent works of Anandabodha is the lower limit for 
the date of Anandabodha. Citsukhacarya is assigned to A.D. 1220 
by Dasgupta* and this date is confirmed by Rao? on the basis of in- 
scriptional evidence. Another important reference to Anandabodha 
is found in the commentary of Candüpandita, on the Naisadhacarita 
of $riharsa. While commenting upon NC XXI.108, Candipandita 
quotes a large passage from the Nyáyamakaranda of Anandabodha as 
follows: 


असति प्रत्यक्षविषयत्वे भेदस्य अनुमानस्यापि व्याप्यव्यापकभेदाधीनस्य 
भेदावभासे प्रामाण्यं निरस्तम्‌ । . . इत्यं निरस्तनिखिलप्रतिकूलतर्कात्‌ . . . 
इति सिद्धम्‌-अनाद्यविद्यातद्वासनाविरचितञ्रममात्रसिद्धः इति 
श्रीमदानन्दबोधाचार्येरपि न्यायमकरन्दे भेदं निराकुर्वद्भिरुक्तम्‌ n ° 


. Introduction to the Istasiddhi, p. xiii. 

. Gode also points out the same fact in his article in Calcutta oriental Journal, 
Calcutta, vol. II, pp. 229-232. 

. History of Indian Philosophy, vol. I, p. 14. 

. ‘Date of Istasiddhi', Quarterly Journal of Mythic Society, Bangalore, 1933-34, 
vol. XXIV, pp. 278-283. 

. NC, Ed. K. K. Handiqui, Poona, 1956, p. 497; NM. pp. 54-56. But the citation 
does not agree verbatim with the printed text. 


C wor N 
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The earlier discussion on bheda by Candüpandita in his com- 
mentary on the same verse clearly shows that he had before him 
the discussion on the same topic in the Nyáyamakaranda (NM, pp. 
31-35, 45-46 ०६५८.) . 


Candüpandita wrote his commentary in A.D. 1295, as he him- 
self says at the end of his commentary on the canto XXII? Kavi 
also observes? that Ánandagiri was a contemporary of Citsukha and 
that he is generally assigned to A.D. 1200. Kavi further points out, 
‘Anandabodha, whose Nyiyamakaranda was commented upon by 
Citsukha, lived at least half a century prior to Anandagiri'. Accord- 
ing to Kavi the date of Anandabodha, therefore, would be about 
A.D. 1150. 


For the upper limit, the date of Prakaéatman should be finalised. 
Dasgupta? places him in A.D. 1200. However, this date is not ac- 
cepted by all scholars. Gode,! in his article on ‘Date of Ananda- 
bodha', quotes a letter from Cintamani of Madras, where Cintamani 
has pointed out that Prakasatman could not be assigned to any period 
later than A.D. 1000, for Ramanuja, who definitely flourished be- 
tween A.D. 1015 and 1137 has in his Bhásya on the Brahmasütra, 
criticised the syllogism of Prakasatman. Gode, therefore, concludes 
that ‘Anandabodha may have flourished between A.D. 1050 and 1100’. 
This view is in conformity with the view of Gopinatha Kaviraja, 
quoted by Rao,! that ‘Anandabodha might be supposed to have pre- 
ceded Citsukha by an interval of fifty years or so’. Citsukhacarya, 
is assigned to A.D. 1220-1284. The date for Anandabodha, there- 
fore, should be A.D. 1050-1100, as given by Gode. Dasgupta”? places 
Anandabodha in A.D. 1250, on the strength of the date A.D. 1200 
of Prakasatman, proposed by him. Now, the date of Anandabodha 
is definitely fixed on the basis of the date of Citsukhacarya and 
Candüpandita. It is, therefore, desirable to revise the date of Pra- 
kasatman on the present evidence. 


Internal evidence, such as (i) citations from and (ii) references 
to other works contained in the works of Anandabodha can be given 


M 


. श्रीविक्रमाककंसमया च्छरदामय त्रिपञ्चशतसमधिकेषु फतेष्वितेषु | àq व्रयोदणसु भाद्रपदे च शुल्कपक्षे त्योदशतिथो 
रविवासरेच ॥ Samvat 1353 — A.D. 1295. 
Gode remarks that Citsukhicirya and Candüpandita thus become contem- 


poraries. 

8. Journal of the Andhra Historical Society, Rajmundry, 1931, vol. V, pt. 3, p. 88 fn. 

9. History of Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 103. 

10. Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, 1936-37, vol XXVI, 
pp. 153-56, Ü T: 

11. atero ain, Quarterly Journal ot Mythie Society, 1933-34, vol. XXIV, 
pP. “४. 

12. History of Philosophy, vol. II, p. 49. 

13. Shri Rajasevasakta D. Venkataramaiah, the author of English translation of the 
Prakaranapafcikü of Padmapada (intro. p. xv) assigns A.D. 950 to Prakagat- 
man, This date deserves acceptance, 
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to support this date. (i) Anandabodha, though, mentions only two 
writers by name, Mandanamisra (NM. p. 234) and Vacaspatimigsra, 
(NM. pp. 197, 264) we get many quotations from other writers like 
Vimuktatman, Dharmakirti, Bhavanatha, Kumarila Bhatta, Salika- 
natha and others. All these writers are, therefore, the predecessors 
of Anandabodha, and are said to have flourished in the period be- 
tween the 8th century A.D. and the first half of the 11th century. 
(ii) References to Anandabodha appear in the writings of Appayya 
Diksita, Vidyaranya, Madhusüdana Saraswati, who flourished in the 
15th and 16th century A.D. These writers are, thus the successors 
of Anandabodha, who are assigned to the period between the 13th 
to 16th century A.D. Thus, the date for Anandabodha, confirmed 
by this evidence is A.D. 1050 to A.D. 1100. 


Works: 


Four works are known to have been written by Anandabodha, 
These are — (i) The Nyayadipika, (ii) The Pramanamala, (iii) The 
Nyayadipivali and (iv) The Nyàyamakaranda. Out of these four 
works, the first one the Nyàyadipika is still unpublished. Other 
three works are published in the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series No. 
38, 62, 87 and 117 in A.D. 1907. The Nydyadipika is ascribed to 
Anandabodha on the strength of it’s concluding verse, 


दस्तर्कध्वान्तपटलप्रपाटनपटीयसी | 
इयमानन्दबोधेन रचिता न्यायवीपिका ।। 


Hayavadana Rao" in his illuminating article on the date of the 
Istasiddhi of Vimuktatman, doubts the identity of Anandabodha, the 
author of the Nyiyadipikd and Anandabodha, the author of the 
Nyayamakaranda. The fact, however. is confirmed by the clear re- 
ference to the Nyayadzpika in the Nyáyamakaranda. Anandabodha 
states, दिद्धमात्रमत्र सूचितं, विस्तरस्तु न्यायंदीपिकायामबगन्तव्यः। (NM p. 170). 
(A short summary is indicated bere, for further explanation refer- 
ence could be made to the Nyayadipiká). Anandabodha does not 
enter into a detailed discussion on the import of words in the Nydya- 
makaranda, as he has already done it in the Nydyadipika. Gode! 
also accepts the authority of Anandabodha for both of these works. 


A broad outline of the contents of these four works is given 
below: 


(i) The Nyàyadipika: This work also known as Dipika or 
Sabdanirnayadipika is a commentary on the Sabdanirnaya of Praka- 
$átman. The Sabdanirnaya explains the nature and validity of the 


14. Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, vol. XXIV. p. 276. 
15. Calcutta Oriental Journal. vol. II. pp. 137-38. 
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Sabdapramana and mainly establishes anvitabhidhanavada. The 
latter part of the work is devoted to the statement and refutation of 
the karyanvayavada of the Mimamsakas. Anandabodha, the com- 
mentator, explains all subtle points of Mimārhsā, by quoting from 
authoritative Mimarnsa works like the Prakaranapajicika of Salika- 
natha, the Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha and others. Anandabodha is 
wellversed in the views of Vacaspatimiéra and when finds scope, 
gives fully the view of Vacaspatimisra with all pros and cons be- 
ginning with अपमर्थ:. He also gives his own arguments starting with 
qd त wm. Such discussions, starting with द्य तु ब्रूमः; zd 
मन्यमहे " and the like, where one can see the original independent 
thinking of the commentator, occur frequently in the Nydyadipika in 
general and in the Mimamsa portion in particular. These passages 
on Mimirhsi are repeated in toto in the chapter of gdm in the 
Nyàyamakaranda, the independent work of Anandabodha. 


(ii) The Pramanamala: Aufrecht'6 refers to this work by the 
name Pramanaratnamala and describes it as a commentary on the 
Nydyadipavali. It appears to be a mistake, since the contents of the 
Pramánamalà prove it to be an independent work. The NCC also 
records Pramāņamālā as an independent work. 


This work is described as a prakarana, a manual of the Vedanta, 
The entire work is in the form of a commentary on or exposition of 
the author's own benedictory verse viz: 


आनन्दमारमानमसत्येदं प्रणम्य विज्ञानतन्‌ं AÇAR | 
प्रसाघने तस्य सदोषयुक्तां प्रमाणमालां रचयामि रम्याम्‌ u 


(Having saluted Mukunda, the Atman, which is of the Blissful 
nature, where no difference becomes real and which is of the nature 
of cognition; I am preparing this beautiful garland of praminas- 
Pramāņamālā — which can be always used to worship Him.) 


While discussing the word ananda, Anandabodha explains that 
Ananda — bliss, is a positive entity and not merely the negation of 
pain; Brahman the ultimate reality, is of the nature of bliss. The 
individual self also being identical with the Brahman is of the same 
nature. The next word asatyabheda points out that difference is 
untrue, illusory. Anandabodha also states here that all differences 
have a real entity as their locus. This means, in other words, that 
the universe is only a superimposition on a pure Brahman, Ananda- 
bodha, in this context, discusses different theories, put forth to ex- 
plain this illusion and ultimately supports the anirvacaniya theory. 


16. Catalogus Catalogorum, ed. by T. Aufrecht, Wiesbaden, 1962, pt, I, pp. 48, 308. 
New Catalogus Catalogorum, ed. by V. Raghavan, Madras, 1966, vol. II, p. 108. 
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The universe, being a product of Maya cannot be defined as either 
real or unreal The word vijnanatanum signifies that Atman is of 
the nature of cognition. In this connection Anandabodha proves 
that Atman and cognition are self-luminous; Vedas are valid in res- 
pect of objects that are already existing; the mahavakyas have an 
imperative sense; and lastly, salvation is of the nature of bliss and 
could be obtained by knowledge only. Since all these tenets are 
established through the anumanas, the author possibly has chosen 
a significant title the Pramimamala, a Garland of pramünas. 


The contents of the work are as follows:— 
(i) Positive nature of Bliss; Blissful nature of the Brahman. 


(ji) Unreality of difference, Inexplicable nature of difference, 
Real locus of difference. 
(iii) Khyatis. 
(iv) Nature of Avidya; Unreality of world. 
(v) Brahman of the nature of the cognition; Self-luminosity 
of cognition. 


(vi) Empirical validity of Pramanas; Mimaémsa view about the 
import of words in karya; Refutation of the Mimarnsa 
view; Scriptures are authority for Brahman; The homo- 
geneous meaning — akhandartha — of scriptures. 


(vii) Nature of salvation; Means of salvation. 


This work is published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series in 
1907. It is also edited by S. Subrahmanya Sastri with two com- 
mentaries the Nibandha by Anubhütiswarüpacarya and the Samban- 
dhokti by Citsukhacarya and is published by the Advaita Sabha, 
Kumbakonam, 1956. 


(ii) The Nydyadipavali: The Nyayadipavali is an important 
independent work, discussing the unreality of the universe. This 
small work can be described as a Vadagrantha. Sankaracarya while 
commenting upon the Gaudapaddakarika II.4. 

अन्तःस्थानात्तु भेदानां तस्माज्जागरित स्मृतम्‌ । 
यथा तत्र तथा स्वप्ने संवृतत्वेन भिद्यते ।। 
gives the following syllogism: 
जाग्रद्दृश्यानां भावानां ded, दृश्यत्वात्‌, स्वप्नदृश्य॑भाववत्‌ | 
यया तत्र स्ववने दृश्यानां भावानां red तथा जागरितेऽपि वैतथ्यं स्मृतम्‌ u 


(The things perceived in the waking state are unreal, because 
they are perceived, as the things perceived in dream. As in dream, 
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the perceptible things are regarded as unreal, similarly in the wak- 
ing state also they are to be regarded as unreal.) 


This syllogism is discussed in details in this work. Anandabodha 
here gives this syllogism: 


विदादपदं मिथ्या। दृश्यात्‌ । यदित्यं तत्तया ययोमयवाद्यविवादास्पदं रजतम्‌ | 
तया एतत्‌ । तस्मात्‌ तथा । 


(The thing in dispute — the world — is unreal, being the object 
of perception. Which is the object of perception is unreal like the 
undisputable silver. It is like that — The world is the object of 
perception. Hence it is that — It is unreal.) 


While explaining this syllogism Anandabodha rejects all the 
possible fallacies pertaining to paksa, sadhya and hetu. To prove 
the unreality of the universe, Anandabodha here takes the example 
of the shell-silver for the appearance of unreal object. But accord- 
ing to the Prabhakaras, the cognition of the shell-silver also is not 
invalid, all cognitions being valid according to them. For them, 
Anandabodha gives the second syllogism: 


विवादाध्यासिता प्रवृत्तिः पुरोबतिगोचररजतज्ञानपूविका i 
रजतेच्छाधोनपूरोर्बातभ्रवृत्तित्दात्‌ ARARA तदुक्तसाध्यं यया सम्य- 
ग्रजतप्रवृत्तिः । तथा इयम्‌ । ततस्तया । 


(The activity in dispute is preceded by the knowledge of silver 
infront, because the activity in front is guided by the desire of silver 
preceded by the knowledge of the object infront, like the activity 
towards real silver. It is like that — The activity in dispute is guid- 
ed by the desire of silver. Hence it is that — The activity is pre- 
ceded by the knowledge of silver in front.) 


This inference also is proved as faultless and correct after dis- 
carding the five hetvabhasas. Anandabodha, thus, has composed 
this work the Nyayadipavali — the row of lamps of Nyàya, to dispel 
the darkness of ill-logic. In the opening verse of the work, Anan- 
dabodha himself says: 


दुस्तकंतिमिरश्रेणीविदारणविशारदाम्‌ à 
रुचिरां न्‍्यायदीपानासावलों रचयाम्यहम्‌ ॥। 


This work is published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series in 
A.D. 1907. It is also published along with the two commentaries 
Nydyadipavalivyakhya by Anubhutiswarupacarya and Nydyadipa 
valitika by Sukhaprakasa, in the Annals of Oriental Research, 
Madras, Vols. XII and XIV, 1954-55 and 1957-58. 
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(iv) The Nyayamakaranda: This is comparatively a larger 
work. Anandabodha himself described it as a compilation-sarngraha. 


निबन्धपुष्पजालानि समालोच्य प्रथत्नतः | 
सन्न्यायंमकरन्दानां संग्रहः क्रियते मया ॥ 


(I am culling the honey of good nyayas, after having collected 
with efforts the bunches of flowers of nibandhas.) 


Yet the work contains much original material also. Though he 
quotes, many times, ad verbatim, from the works of his predeces- 
sors, he often explains the view points in his own language. It ap- 
pears that Anandabodha’s purpose in writing the Nyaáyamakaranda 
was to reestablish firmly the views of Mandanamisra, presented in 
the Brahmasiddhi, which were criticised by Salikanatha in his Pra- 
karanapañcika. The Prabhakaras appear to be the main opponents 
in this work, for more than half of the work is devoted to the pre- 
sentation and refutation of their views. Anandabodha, at times, 
refutes also the views of the Bhattas, the Samkhyas, the Bauddhas 
and others. The topics, discussed in this work are the same as those 
in the Pramamamala. But here the author attempts a more detailed 
discussion and sometimes adds new arguments also. In the last 
chapter, while discussing the nature of the avidyanivrtti, Ananda- 
bodha points out that it is different from the well-known four types 
namely, sat, asat, sadasat and anirvacaniya as explained by other 
authors on the Advaita Vedanta. He describes it as anirvacyavila- 
ksana which is known as paricama-prakara-avidyanivrtti among the 
Vedàntins. This is regarded as the original contribution of Ananda- 
bodha to the avidyàanivrtti-concept and has received compliments for 
the same from the later day writers like Madhusüdana Sarasvati 
and Appayya Diksita. 


Chronological Order: 


It is difficult to fix the chronology of these four works for want 
of any internal evidence. Only in the Nyüyamakaranda, Ananda- 
bodha refers to his Nyayadipika (दिझमात्रमत्रसूचितं विस्त रस्तु न्यायवीपिकाय(- 
मबगन्तब्यः). From this statement it is evident that Anandabodha 
wrote the Nyiyadipikd before he wrote the Nyayamakaranda. 


(i) The Nyayadipika: It may be suggested that the Nyaya- 
dipikà is probably, the first work. The work is a commentary and 
it is likely that Anandabodha must have first written a commentary 
before taking up the task of writing original independent works, 
Another indication may be his reference to his teacher Atmavasa 
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only here. It may be that the nervous diffident Anandabodha start- 
ed his literary career with a commentary and with a salutation to 
his guru invoking his blessings. With confidence gained, he does 
not refer to his teacher in his other works. 


(ii) The Pramümnamülà: Among the other three works, the 
subject matter of the Nyiyamakaranda and of the Pramémamala is 
almost the same. In the Nyagamakaranda, there is a detailed dis- 
cussion of every topic, already referred to in the Pramanamala, but 
the arrangement and the order of the topics in the Pramāņamālā is 
not very logical. In the benedictory verse of the work Ananda- 
bodha described the god mukunda with three epithets namely, 
ānanda, asatyabheda and vijñanatanu. Then he proceeds to explain 
their meanings. The whole work is thus an exposition of these three 
epithets. The word ananda comes in the beginning, so while explain- 
ing that word, Anandabodha discusses the blissful nature of the 
Atman. Dealing with the second word asatyabheda, he gives a de- 
tailed discussion of ‘difference’. After this discussion he again 
turns to a discussion of the Atman, while commenting on the word 
vijñanatanu. Anandabodha has preferred to follow the order of the 
words in the verse, and has not taken the troubles to arrange his 
arguments in a logical order. This preference to the order of words, 
rather than to logic and vigour, may suggest that the Pramanaméla 
came to be written before the more vigorous and logical Nyaya- 
makaranda. 


(iii) The Nydyadipavali: The Nyagyadipavali is a vadagrantha. 
A vadagrantha presupposes a thorough knowledge of other view 
points and a firm conviction in one’s own philosophy and requires 
a forceful expression. It is more than likely that such works are 
products of maturity. It is probable, therefore, that Anandabodha 
wrote the Nydyadipavali after his Pramanamala. 


(iv) The Nyayamakaranda: The Nyayamakaranda is indeed, 
so far as one can see, the best work of Anandabodha. All the later 
day writers who quote Anandabodha, quote the Nyayamakaranda 
mainly, either for support or for a refutation of the views of the 
Advaita Vedanta. Anandabodha’s maturity of thought and scho- 
larly expression are very well revealed in this work. The different 
topics are logically arranged and discussed in detail It is very 
likely that by the time Anandabodha came to write his Nyaya- 
makaranda, he came to formulate his theory of avidyanivrtti, for 
which he is known to the later writers on the Vedanta. It may be 
that he came to make his contribution to the avidyanivrtti-concept 
in his last work. It is, therefore, possible that Nyayamakaranda is 
his last work. 

As 2 
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The chronological order o£ his work, viewed in this manner, ap 
pears to have been the Nydyadipika, the pramāņamālā, the Nuüua- 
dipavali and Nyayamakaranda. 


We may now examine a few internal statements which might 
help us to support the above order. Both in the Nydyadipavali and 
the Pramünamüla Anandabodha refers to some other work in vague 
terms. In the Ngyàyad:pavali, three times (ND pp. 4, 5, 8) he re- 
marks, विस्तृतभेतदन्यत्र or प्रपञ्चित्तमेतदत्यत्रर The commentators Anus 
bhütiswarüpácarya and Sukhaprakisa while explaining these words 
refer to the discussion in the Pramanamala (PM pp. 13, 14, 11). 
From this it can be said that the Nyayadipavali is composed later 
than the Pramāņamālā, since according to commentators it refers to 
the discussion in the Pramaénamala. 


In the Pramaánamala also, for three times (PM pp. 3, 4, 16) 
Anandabodha uses a similar expression. The commentator Citsukha- 
carya here again refers to the discussion in the Nyayamakaranda. 
However, the detailed discussion of these topics is not found in the 
Nyayamakaranda though the general remarks occur there. It is 
possible that these references might be to his earllest work Nyàya- 
dipika. The absence of actual quotations from the Nyayamakaranda 
in the Pramdnamala indicates that the Nyàyamakaranda could not 
have been earlier than the Pramamamala. 


In this manner one could not be very much wrong in suggesting 
the chronological order of the four works of Anandabodha as being 
the Nyayadipika, the Pramamamala, the Nyayadipivali and the Nyi- 
yamakaranda. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON PAÑCABRAHMA SIVA 
INTHE SIVA PURANA! 


JAYA CHEMBURKAR 


THE Purāņas indulging in philosophical speculations correlate their 

sectarian deity with some known system of philosophy. The Siva 
Purana, likewise, has correlated Siva with the Vedanta and Sankhya 
ideas, and has conceived Paricabrahmasiva performing five cosmic 
functions. 


2. This paper attempts to envisage the concept of Paficabrahma 
in the Siva Purana. 


Parica-Brahma in the Vidyesvarasanhita 


3. According to the Vidyesvarasamhita of the SP, the perma- 
nent cycle of the five-fold duties consists of creation, maintenance, 
annihilation, concealment ie. ‘tirobhava’ and grace ie. ‘anugraha’. 
The first four activities are concerned with evolution of the world 
and the fifth one is the cause of salvation of the soul. (SP 1.10.5), 
In order to look after these five-fold activities Siva is said to have 
five faces pancakrtyamidam vodhum mamasti mukhaparicakam (SP 
I.10.9a), four in the four quarters and the fifth one in the centre 
(6P I.10.9b), and hence Siva called Pancabrahma (SP Mahatmya 
5.44), Paricamukha (SP I.10.29), Pancanana (SP I.1.1.). These 


five forms of Siva are I$ana, Tatpurusa, Aghora, Vamadeva, Sadyo- 
jata? 


Panca-Brahma in the Satarudrasamhita 


4. The first chapter of the Satarudrasamhita of SP gives the 
following account of Panca-Brahma. 


1. Siva Purina published by Pandit Pustakalaya, Kashi; translation by Shastri. 
Ancient Indian Tradition and Mythology. 

2. SP = Siva Purana. 

3. According to the Panca Brahmopanigad Aghora faces the west, Vamadeva the 
south, Tatpurusa the north, Sadyojata the east and .ig4na manifests in the 
middle of the four faces — cf. Saiva Upanisads, pp. 105-114, Tr. by Ayyangar 
& Murti: Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras, 1953, p. 130, Tr. Aranyaks, Part II; 
Annual as name Sanskrit Granthavali, X. 43-47, Poona, 1898. j 
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5. Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Tatpurusa, Aghora and Isana are 
Pañcabrahmavataras, ie. Panca-Brahmas are five ‘avataras’ of Siva. 
(SP HI.1.1-36).4 They are further incorporated into the Sankhya 
scheme of creation as follows:— Isana presides over ‘ksetrajiia’ i.e. 
the soul — “isinah .... saksatksetrajiamadhitisthati' (SP III.1.40). 
Tatpurusa form of Siva occupies and presides over every object of 
enjoyment, the support of attributes, i.e. Tatpurusa presides over 
Prakrti (SP III.1.41), Aghora stands within and occupies and pre- 
sides over the principle of ‘buddhi’ with all its ramifications for the 
sake of Dharma (SP III.1.42). Vamadeva is described as presid- 
ing over the ego and is engaged in many incessant activities. (SP 
111.1.43). These five forms of Siva are then described as being the 
presiding deities of the five organs of perception, five organs of ac- 
tion, five ‘tanmatras’, i.e. subtle elements and five 'parcamahübhütas' 
ie. gross elements. Thus [Sana is said to be the permanent lord of 
the organ of hearing and speech and the all-pervading sky (SP III. 
1.44). Tatpurusa is the lord of ‘Tvac’ ie. organ of touch, percep- 
tion, hand, sense of touch and the wind element (SP III.1.45). 
Aghora is the support of the physical body ie. the feet, the sense 
of taste and colour and of fire element (SP III.1.46). Vamadeva 
is the lord of the organ of taste, organ of excretion taste itself and 
of water (SP III.1.47). And lastly Sadyojata is stated to be the 
Lord of the organ of smell, of the generative organ, of smell, and 
of the earth (SP 1II.1.48). 


6. A glance at this account of scheme of creation shows that 
(i) while mentioning the five forms of Siva, the author mentions 
Brahma as the form of Siva instead of Sadyojata — “isanah puruso 
ghoro vümasamjiastathaiva ca brahmasamjna mahesasya mirtayah 
pafica visrutah" (SP III.1.39), (ii) 15509 has been described as the 
presiding deity of the sky (gross element) but its corresponding 
subtle element viz. '$abda' has not been mentioned. But ‘sabda’ is 
the attribute of the sky and it is an object of ‘srotra’ and therefore 
as a concomitant of these two elements (viz. ‘Srotra’ and the Sky) 
šabda is implied. (iii) Similarly eye is also not mentioned, but 
from the mention of its object, viz. 'rüpa', it isimplied. Aghora has 
been described as the presiding deity of two ‘tanmātrās’, viz. ‘rasa’ 
and ‘ripa’ (iv) ‘Manas’ is absent in this scheme. 


Paiica-Brahme in the Kailisasarihita 


7. In the Kailasasamhità of the SP there are different symbo- 
lical descriptions of Parica-Brahma as under. 


4. SP 11.1.11.49-51 mention the names of Pafica-Brahmas incidentally in the 
Sivapüj&vidhl. 
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8. (I) He. the ancient Lord is said to have Iššna for His 
coronet, Purusa for His face, Aghora for His heart, Vamadeva for 
His private parts and Sadya for his feet (SP ४1.12 .17, 18a). 


9. (II) The fourteenth chapter of the Kailasasamhita des- 
cribes again the schemes of creation as given in the Satarudrasarn- 
hita but with some variations. Herein the author states that — 
The set of five Brahmans is the cause of gross cosmos ($P VI.14. 
38, 39). The set of five, viz. Purusa i.e. the soul, ear, speech, sound 
and ether, is pervaded by Brahman in the form of ISina ($P VI.14. 
40). Prakrti, skin, hand, sense of touch and wind are pervaded by 
Tatpurusa (SP VI.14.41). The set of ego, eye, foot, colour and fire 
is pervaded by Aghora Brahman. ($P VI.14.42). Intellect, tongue, 
arms, taste and water are pervaded by Sadya-Brahman i.e. Sadyo- 
jàta (SP VI.14.44). 


10. The above account shows that (i) the twenty five ele. 
ments in the Sañkhya scheme of creation are here identified with 
Pafica-Brahma as done before? It will be seen here that Parca. 
Brahma is illustrated as being the material cause of the world. 
(ii) The account in the Kailasasamhita is slightly different from the 
one in the Satarudrasamhita, In the Gatarudrasamhita Aghora is iden- 
tified with intellect and Vamadeva with ego, whereas Kailàsasar- 
hità identified Aghora with ego and Vamadeva with intellect, But 
these variations are immaterial inasmuch as they do not disturb the 
fundamental scheme of evolutes of Prakrti. Here symbolism is 
secondary. What is more important and intended to be established 
here is the truth that Siva is woven and inter-woven in this universe 
as its material cause (SP IV.43.11; VI.14.38).7 


Paiicakrtyas of Siva 


11. It will be remembered that the author has already stated® 
Siva has five faces (i.e. five forms, viz. Pafica-Brahma) to look after 
the five fold activities, viz. creation, sustenance, dissolution, conceal- 
ment and grace “pancakrtyamidam vodhum mamasti mukhapafica- 
kam” (SP 1.10.9a). In the fifteenth chapter of the Kailasasamhità, 
the author has ascribed to each one of these Pafca-Brahmas one 
cosmic function, except ISina and has elucidated the principle of 
Siva's authorship of all cosmic functions as follows: 


. Vide 5 above 

. Cf. Linga-Purana, II.14 

. Cf. Linga-Purana, II.14.1-33; Cf, also SP VI.42.19, 20, 27, 28, 29 
. Vide 3 above. 
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Tirobhiva (Concealment) 


12. Sadasiva is the composite and the set of four, viz. Mahesa. 
Rudra, Visnu, Brahma, is the individualistic form, “Sadisivah sama- 
stih syadakašadhipatih, prabhuh asyaiva vyastitipannam maheśādica- 
tustayam” (ŚP VI.15.2). Maheša has Tatpurusa as his face and he 
is the presiding deity of the wind (SP VI.15.3). iISvara, Vigvesvara, 
Paramegvara and Sarvesvara are the aspects of Mahega and they are 
described as 'tirodhacakram'. With these Maheša is said to perform 
the function of concealment. The author remarks that 'Tirobháva' 
is two-fold, one that concerns Rudra and the other concerns the in- 
dividual soul in view of their physical bodies (SP VI.15.6). 


18. The two types of 'tirobhüva' stated in the above account 
can be explained as follows: 


(1) Tirobhéva means concealment of the beings within 
herself by Prakrti after dissolution (rudrüdigocarah' ŚP VI.15.6). 
After ‘Prakytika-pralaya’ everything including Brahma merges into 
Prakrti which is ‘avyakta’ i.e. unmanifest. Everything remains in 
an unmanifest condition when merged into unmanifest Prakrti, Tat- 
purusa is identified with Prakrti (SP III.1.41; VI.14.41) and hence 
the function of ‘Tirobhiiva’ is assigned to him. 


(2) Tirobhava may also mean veiling the true nature of 
things or veiling the reality, causing bondage of the souls. In this 
case Tirobhaiva would mean 'avidyà' or ‘bandha’ i.e, bondage.” 


Sanhüra (Dissolution) 

14. Rudra has Aghora as his face, and he is the presiding deity 
of fire (SP VI.15.11). His aspects, viz. Siva, Hara, Mrda and Bhava, 
are said to form wheel of dissolution and these cause dissolution. 
Dissolution has been described to be of three types; (i) daily slum- 
ber, (ii) conditioned dissolution of Brahma and (iii) the final disso- 
lution. Dissolution has been classified into three for maturing of 
the activities of the individual souls and for their repose. The souls 
released from their recurring births are ultimately placed in the 
great Atman Itself. ($P VI.15.14, 15). 


Sthiti (Sustenance) 


15. Vişņu has been identified with Vāmadeva. He is the pre- 
siding deity of water. His aspects, viz. Vāsudeva, Sañkarsana, Pra- 


9. Cf, “paramdnvaderapi prakrtau layo ................. 
"$varasya krtyam tatkarotiti tirodhanakari 
icd Ves tirodhànünugrahah bandhamosau và 
necem o Bhaskarardyo’s common tirodhanakari and 
'anugrühadà' in Lalitdsahasrandma. 
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dyumna and Aniruddha, are said to constitute the wheel of 
sustenance.? Visnu is said to preside over them and through them 
he performs the duty of sustenance (SP. VI.15.23-28). The author 
of the Purina remarks that sustenance means the protection of the 
existing universe along with its creator until the completion of the 
pleasures of the souls, the reapers of the fruit, "sthitih srstasya jaga- 
tastatkartra saha pilanam arabdhakarmabhogántam jivànüm phala- 
bhoginüm (SP.VI.15.25). 


Srsti (Creation) 


16. Sadyojata is the face of Brahma who is the presiding deity 
of earth (SP. VI.15.30). Hiranyagarbha, Virat, Purusa, Kala con- 
stitute his personal form, or wheel of creation, (SP.V1I.15.32, 33) 
through whom Brahma is said to perform the duty of creation. The 
author remarks that creation is the process of re-unification of the 
soul with the body previously annihilated — the body which along 
with the means, ancillaries and results comes out of Prakrti for gra- 
dual enjoyment (SP. VI.15.34-35). 


17. It should be noted that the author has already remarked 
in the Vidyesvarasamhita that the duties of creation and mainten- 
ance are performed by Brahma and Visnu respectively (SP. 1.10.10) 
who in the above account of Kailasasamhità correspond to Sadyojata 
and Vàmadeva respectively. Similarly annihilation and concealment 
are performed by Rudra and Mahega (SP. 1.10.11) who are identi- 
fied in the above account with Aghora and Tatpurusa respectively. 
The author remarks in the Vidyesvarasarnhità that of the five cosmic 
functions, the fifth one, viz. ‘anugraha’ i.e. grace, cannot be taken up 
by any deity "anugrahükhyam kenāpi labdhum naiva hi $akyate" 
(SP. 1.10.11), and hence 'anugraha' is not described here. 


18. It may be pointed out here that all the cosmic functions of 
the Lord, concern the soul in bondage for whom the Divine Being 
has to intervene and perform the various cosmic duties for their 
final liberation. Creation etc. are conditions to be created for the 
souls in bondage to enable them to work for their liberation. In 
the state of creation, sustenance etc. the soul has separate existence 
from the Lord; creation, sustenance etc. are dealings, ‘vyavahara’ 
(SP. III.1.38) of the Liberator (Siva) towards one who is to be 
liberated (Soul). These dealings in the state of duality can be de- 
scribed. But this is not possible in the state of ‘anugraha’. ‘Anu- 
graha' has been categorically explained as ‘moksa’ — 'tanmokso'- 
nugrahah ... (SP. 1.10.4). Moksa is a state of being in complete 


10. Cf. also Garuda Purana, 32.3-5. 
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union with Siva, merging into Him completely after which there 
is no separate existence for the soul. (SP. VI.41.7.8; SP. VI.43.28, 
30.) In this state there being complete oneness between the Libe- 
rator and the liberated, their dealings cannot be described. Brha- 
diranyakopanisad contains an allusion to a similar state in the words, 
“yatra hi dvaitam iva bhavati, tad itara itaram jighrati, tad itara 
itaram pasyati, tad itara itaram šrumoti .... ete. ‘yatra tw asua sar- 
vam àatmaivabhüt, tat kena kam jighret, tat kena kam pasyet .. 
etc, (Br. Up. IV.135). This is the reason why 'anugraha' is not ex- 
plained. If tirobhava means ‘avidya’, ‘anugraha’ will mean ‘vidya’ 
which destroys avidyi and the soul stands in the complete state of 
highest bliss. 


19. ‘Anugraha’ has been stated to be of two types, viz. (i) seen 
in the appearance and disappearance of the beings in creation, dis- 
solution etc. and (ii) liberation of the souls (SP. VI.14.28). The 
first one refers to the process of liberating the soul by way of crea- 
tion and other cosmic functions and the second one refers to the 
actual accomplished state of liberation. 


20. Secondly, it will be observed here that Isana of Parica- 
Brahmas is not incorporated in this scheme of five functions of Siva. 
The reason appears to be this that in the two previous accounts of 
creation! [sana has been identified with Ksetrajña i.e. soul and the 
other Brahmas are identified with Prakrti and her evolutes. Acti- 
vity is always of Prakrti and her evolutes; and therefore Tatpurusa, 
Aghora, Vamadeva, Sadyojata being identical with her and her evo- 
lutes respectively, are consistently described here as involved in 
various cosmic activities. But the ‘ksetrajria’ is only a witness of 
Prakrti's activity; he is passive and therefore Isana who is identified 
with ‘ksetrajfia’ is consistently kept out of this arena. His pre-emi- 
nent position is implied by describing him as a coronate of the Lord 
(SP. VI.12.17) or being in the centre according to Paicabrahmo- 
panisad. Even in the identification of the four Brahmans with gross 
elements, the author has maintained consistency with the previous 
accounts, !? 


21. In Hindu mythology, Brahma, Visnu and Mahesa figure in 
the context of description of creation, sustenance and destruction, 
along with their manifestations. In this account the ŚP has identi- 
fied the four Brahmans, viz. Tatpurusa, Aghora, Vamadeva and 
Sadyojata, with these deities and their manifestations, and has elu- 
cidated how the. Supreme God viz. Siva has different faces i.e. forms 


11. Vide 5 and 11 above. 
12. Cf. vide 7 and 9 above. 
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to perform His duties — "paricakrtyamidam vodhum mamisti mukha- 
pancakam (SP. 1.19.9). 


22. Pafca-Brahmas are said to bestow ‘paricakalyanas’ (SP. VI. 
14.30) and anugraha stands for the highest bliss which exists in 
Siva (SP. VI.14.31). 


23. The SP metaphorically describes the cycle of these five 
functions as a wheel with five spokes; it develops and increases by 
Siva’s energy (SP. VI.15.41). It is called "a wheel" because it 
moves round and round with incessant dissolution and recreation like 
a whirling fire-brand (SP. VI.15.42). Siva performs three duties 
incessantly as a sport (SP. VI.15.50). 


Conclusion 


24. It will be seen that the Parcabrahmas are five manifesta- 
tions of Siva. They have been described as his incarnations (SP. IIT. 
1.1-36), but it will be observed here that these incarnations do not 
come down to the mortal world like the incarnations of  Visnu. 
Secondly, these incarnations of Siva do not perform only the duty of 
giving protection to the virtuous, as the avataras of Visnu do. They 
are all associated with different cosmic functions as seen above.? 
Their functions are at higher level, and not on the level of the 
mortal beings. They are 'avataras' only in a metaphoric sense. 


25. The Puranas and also Saiva philosophical treatises have 
given a significant place to the Paficakrtyas of Siva in Saiva Philo- 
sophy.^ And there is a point in doing so. The Paricakrtyas are 
necessary for the evolution of the soul. Dissolution and tirobhiva 
are meant to enable the ‘karma’ of the soul to mature so that the 
soul reaps its fruit. Creation and ‘sthiti’ enable him not only to en- 
joy the fruits of his actions but they are useful for something more 
noble. They provide ground for the soul in the form of embodiment 
and opportunity etc. to work for his liberation. It is really in grace 
of the Lord that opportunity is granted to the souls and hence the 
Purana describes ‘anugraha’ of two types, (i) anugraha seen in the 
appearance and disappearance of the beings by way of the pafica- 
krtyas of the Lord and (ii) liberation of the soul (SP. VI.14.28). 
Creation presupposes dissolution and concealment. Dissolution and 
‘tirobhava’ need creation and creation needs sustenance for the bene- 
fit of the soul. Thus the four functions are mutually complementary 


13. Vide 11 to 16 above. 
14. Cf. (i) aoe Sivadrsti, I.12; ed. by Madhusudan Shastri, Shrinagar, 


(ii) Ksemaraja’s Praytabhijfiahrdayam, Sūtra 10; ed. by Chatterji. J. C.. 
Shrinagar. 1911. I 
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and hence the Pafica-Brahmas performing them are described as 
‘lohanugrahakdrakah’ i.e. bestowing grace on the people (SP. VI.15. 
18); their dealings have been described as ‘trilokahitakaram’ i.e. 
beneficial to the three worlds (SP. III.1.38); they are also said to 
be 'éreyasüámekahetavah' (SP. III.1.49). After ‘anugraha’, the soul 
is no more subjected to transmigration. 


26. Lastly we cannot set aside the fact that the Puranas were 
written for the laity. For the purpose of theism which the Puranas 
propagate, it is necessary to establish a close relationship between 
the deity and the devotee. The author has achieved this by des- 
cribing Siva as the cause of the universe. For the understanding 
of the laity, the author has made concrete the abstract philosophical 
ideas about cosmology, and simplified and presented them symboli- 
cally. With the need of à common man in view, the author of the 
SP has evolved the concept of the Paficabrahmas on the basis of 
the traditional philosophy. It can be said that the spirit of the 
Upanisadic teaching, viz. “yato và imini bhütani jayante yena jàtàni 
jivanti yam ca prayantyabhisaiwisanti tadvijijidsasva tadbrahmeti”, 
is well illustrated by the concept of Pancabrahma. Such concepts 
provide themes for jiconography' and sculpture. 


15. Cf. Pusalkar, AD., Studies in the Epics and Puranas, Bombay, 1963, p. 62. 
16. Cf. Saiva Upanigads, Tr. by Ayyangar and Murti; Adyar Library, pp. 105-114. 
Also Cf. Wilkins, W.J., Hindu Mythology, Delhi. 1972. pp. 291-292, 


THE EYE OF PRAJAPATI 


SADASHIV A. DANGE 


THE eye has often been associated with the light in the cosmos; 

and there is a well-founded myth which tells us that the sun and 
the moon were produced from the eyes of the primordial Man, or 
that his eyes are the same as the said luminaries (Rgveda = RV X. 
90.13b caksoh süryo 'ajiyata). The highest step of Visnu is identi- 
fied with the sun (RV.I.22.20 diviva caksur atatam), who is also 
called the ‘eye’ of Mitra, Varuna and Agni (1,115.1); and when 
Atri is said to have restored the ‘eye’ of the sun in the sky, it indi- 
cates the orb of the sun (V.40.8). The same is the image when 
the seer speaks of the ‘eye’ of the sun that releases the rajas, which 
is the fluid of fertility (Ib. 59.37 sürgo na caksü rajaso visarjane) or 
the ‘eye’ that is attacked by the Maruts (Ib. 5ed). At another place 
the ‘eye’ of the sun is said to be covered by he rajas (1.164.14). 
The ‘eye’ is said to be fixed in the sun (VI.11.5) which has the 
same image, that of the orb. In an interesting image, the sun is 
said to be spreading the ‘eye’ of Mitra and Varuna, which is said to 
over-see the worlds (VII.61.1), where the image is complex; for, 
it has the twin shade: (i) The ‘eye’ is the sun; (ii) The sun spreads 
the ‘eye’. The gait of the eye is suggested from the sun traversing 
the sky. The Rgveda seems to make a difference, generally speak- 
ing, between the aksi and the caksu, though the point cannot be 
stressed too hard, the former indicating the human or the individual 
eye and the latter the cosmic one. On the cosmic plane, in the 
image of the sun, two things get clear: (i) The fertilizing fluid; 
and (ii) the gait. It is the first one that gets associated with fer- 
tility-myths in the later literature, the second one being the usual 
quality of the sun, there being nothing very new or particular about 
it. 

The concept of the ‘eye’ of various divinities, which supervises 
and which has also the fertilizing fluid, gets associated with the 
new god Prajapati who dominates the ritual-field, as is seen from 
the Brahmana texts; and the difference between the aksi and the 
caksu is set aside. A development of the concept of the fluid in the 
sun, or the orb of the sun, is the eye of Prajapati that releases the 
fertilizing tear, or the fertilizing fluid. Thus, it is said that the 
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left eye of Prajapati got swollen; the drops that fel] from it turned 
into rain (Mait. Sam. IV.6.3, tasya vai prajapateh savyam caksur 
asvayat; tato ye stoka avapadyanta tair idam varsati). This is a 
clear development of the belief that all waters get stored up in the 
‘eye’ that is the sun (orb), whence they get released in the form 
of rain (RV. I.23.17; cf. Taitt. Aranyaka 1.8.1). But, the belief 
goes a step further and says, that the pupil from the eye of Praja- 
pati fell down; from it was produced barley (Ib. tasya ya kininila 
parapatat sa yavo 'bhavat). Here there is no attempt at etymology; 
but, here is a passage from the Satapatha Brahmana according to 
which Varuna pressed the eye of Soma; from it was produced the 
horse; as it was created due to pressing and swelling, it was called 
horse (IV.2.1.11 tad yac cchvayathat sam-abhavat tasmüd asvo 
nama). Here the root v$vi is connected with 6806 (horse). But 
the explanation from the Maitt. Sam. noted above appears to be more 
appropriate in view of the direct association of afvayat (also from 
Vsvi = “to get swollen") with ašoah, though it is not given there. 
The Sat. Br. further says in the same context, that the tear from 
the eye of Soma became barley. It may be noted that the Maitt. 
Sam. has the pupil of the eye connected with barley, while at the 
Sat. Br. it is the tear, asru (tasya asru prüskandat). On compari- 
son, it seems that the version of the Sat. Br. is more polished, as 
it employs the double etymology: (i) ४४४०६; and (ii)4/ aś, “to per- 
vade", the latter getting both ways — asvah and asru; a$ru would 
indicate not only the tear, but also the “pervading fluid" (Vas, “to 
pervade"), which is the same as rajas, which is the characteristic 
fluid of the sun as noted above. The eye, or the tear that is shed 
by the eye, in such myths, thus reverts to the orb of the sun. The 
‘tear’ has developed to further heights in the Vedic symbolism, when 
it is said that it is the 'tear' that lies at the base of all expansion 
of creation, but not as a simple tear; it is in its aspect of the per- 
vading fluid, the ašru, a unique image from the fertile and apt ima- 
gination of the ritual-thinker of the Satapatha Br. It is said that 
Prajapati formed a sexual pair of himself as fire and the earth as the 
female. Thence was produced an egg; from its solid portion was 
produced the air in the mid-region; and from the asru were pro- 
duced the birds. Then there was the second pair between the air 
and the mid-region; it produced an egg; from its asru was produced 
the prsni-asman (“cloud” according to the commentator Sayana). 
Further it is said that from the next pair, which is the sun and the 
sky (female), an egg was produced; from the solid the moon was 
produced; and from the ašru were produced the stars and the con- 
stellations (Sat. Br. VI.1.2.1-8). It will be seen that in this ac- 
count the belief regarding the procreative faculty of the eye-fluid 
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gets mixed with the belief in a primeval egg, about which there is 
already a well-attested and popular myth. The ašru here leaves the 
precincts of the eye and enters the wider concept of the cosmic egg; 
it indicates the fluid of the ‘egg’, the pervading cosmic fluid! Both 
are now controlled by the Great God, the lord of all creatures — 
Prajapati. The eye and the tear have, thus, a gradual and polished 
development in the Vedic sphere. It should, however, be noted that 
the beliefs regarding the eye and the eye-fluid giving rise to crea- 
tures and water are not restricted to the Veda. In fact, these be- 
liefs here are only an aspect of such floating beliefs. We may do 
well to note some below, where the role of Prajapati is attributed 
to the High God there. 


The belief in the ‘moving eye’ obtains from ancient Egypt, where 
the eye of Atum is said to have been sent in search of his twin 
children Shu and Thefnut, in the primeval waters of the Abyss, 
Nun.! The eye is the sun; but, the ancient Egyptian belief has the 
moving eye developed into the roaring cobra, which is not the case 
with the eye in the Vedic context. In another Egyptian myth re- 
garding the eye of Atum, the primeval High God, it is said that 
Atum wept in the primeval waters; and from the drops mankind 
was produced?) The words for tear and mankind show phonetic 
affinity: Remeyet = "tears"; Romech = ‘men. The eye remains 
confined to the mythical domain in the Veda, whereas, in the Egyp- 
tian belief, it became a regular female deity? The procreative eye 
in the Vedic context is already considered as the organ of genera- 
tion in the myths noted above; but, it is not the female, nor is it 
actually identified with the female genital organ. The shade is seen 
in another tale, where the thousand female genital organs on the 
body of Indra due to the curse of Gautama for seducing Ahalya be- 
come the ‘eyes’. The conceptual similarity of the eye and the 
female genital organ must have been lurking at the back of the 
detail. The ‘eye’ was believed by the Egyptians to be the most an- 
cient Female in the world. The creative tears of the Egyptian sun- 
god Ra was believed to cause the Nile to be flooded. Fertility is 
directly associated with vegetation in the Vedic belief as noted 
above; but, this also is a wide belief. In Babylonia, Assyria and an- 
cient Egypt alike, corn-deities were “weeping deities” that shed fer- 


: mune Clark, Myth and Symbol in Ancient Egypt, London, 1959, p. 84; for 
un, p. 36. 

. Ibid, p. 224; also p. 5HY. 

. lbid, p. 72. 
Ibid. 

. Ibid, p. 224. 

. The story is very old; but this trait is not attested in the Vedic literature or 
in the Mahābhārata, Santi, 266.47-51; but Cf. Anušasana, 41.153, 

. Rundle Clark, op. cit., p. 84. 
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tilizing 'tears.%” The belief entered rituals in certain cases, as, for 
example, among the Azteks children were sacrificed at the altar of 
the rain-god, Tloloc; and, if they wept, it was believed to be a good 
sign, indicating good rains and crops.’ 


The eye of the High God, or Prajapati, being the sun has a 
mixed conceptual base. It is that of light and water together. This 
differentiates the ‘eye’ from other limbs of the body that release the 
fluid. This is a step further than that of mere creative body-mois- 
ture. The Hindu concept that comes close to the ‘eye’, in this as- 
pect, is that of Tryambaka = tri + ambaka, the god with three eyes, 
where the eyes get associated with the fire in the waters at the three 
regions. A popular Hindu myth that connects the eye with waters 
is that which comes in connection with Sukra, the priest of the 
Asuras. According to it, when the dwarf incarnation of Visnu ask- 
ed Bali to give him land measuring his (the dwarf's) three strides, 
the preceptor tried to pursuade Bali not to accept the request. When 
Bali did not desist from his promise given to the dwarf, the pre- 
ceptor is said to have taken his seat in the beaked pitcher, to thwart 
the flow of water that would fall on the hands of the dwarf indi- 
cating the completion of the gift. Though this is said to have been 
done by the preceptor without anybody’s notice, the dwarf knew of 
the trick. He asked Bali to take a blade of darbha, the sacred grass, 
and insert it into the beak. This was done with the result that along 
with water blood came out. What actually happened was that the 
blade injured the eye of the priest. The point to be noted is that 
when the eye is pricked, water gets oozed out, though along with 
blood. The water, then, is the ‘eye-water’! The name of the priest 
of the Asuras is Sukra; and the sun is also termed Sukra, due to his 
heat (Suc). In the ritual-context, then term Sukra is common for 
the sun (cf. idam sukrasya purorucam kurvanti; etc.) In that case, 
even here, the popular myth of the priest Sukra reverts to the solar 
orb, which contains waters as we have noted. In the ritual-symbo- 
lism, the cups called Sukra and Manthin are said to be the two 
eyes, as they are identified with the sun and the moon respectively.'? 
The eye-myth of the priest Sukracarya does not occur in the Maha- 
bharata or in many Purana texts (only at Narada, P. 1.11); but, 
there can be no doubt that it was floating in popular belief, And 
it has the same motif, that of the solar ‘Eye’ of Prajapati, that sheds 
the fertilizing fluid. 


B. Donald Mackenzie, Myths of Babylonia and Assyria, London, 1915, p. 81 

9. D. Mackenzie, Myths of Pre-Columbian America, London, p. 251 

10. For Tryambaka, see S. A. Dange, "Tryambaka", J. Oriental Instt, Baroda 
XIX-iii, March, 1970. 

11. Sat. Br. IV.2.1.8. 

12. Ibid, IV.2.1.4. 


MIRROR IN RITUAL SYMBOLISM 


SINDHU S. DANGE 


THERE are a number of rituals mentioned in the Grhya Sutras 

wherein the mirror is employed. Thus in connection with the 
rituals to be performed in the case of a child, there is one ritual 
of the first glance of the child at the moon, The Kafhaka Gr. S. 
which mentions it (38.1-5) prescribes it to be performed in the same 
way as is done in the case of looking at the sun (Ib.37.1-6); but 
it prescribes the mirror as the fee at this occasion and says that 
appropriate mantras be recited.! The Laugaksi Gr. S. also mentions 
the “looking at the moon" on the lines of the '"sun-looking";? and 
prescribes five Rc-s bearing on the gain of long life from the moon; 
and even here the gift is the mirror. The “moon-looking” is pre- 
scribed by many other Grhya texts,* which, however, do not con- 
nect it with the gift of the mirror. Another occasion for the mirror 
is a ritual at wedding when the bride-groom places a mirror in the 
bride's left hand (Sánkhüyana Gr. S. 1.12.7), with an appropriate 
mantra. According to Hillebrandt, the mirror is to be placed in 
the left hand of the bride to enable her to comb and dress her hair. 
It has to be noted, however, that the bride has to hold a porcupine- 
quill in her right hand along with a string of three twisted threads; 
and there seems to be no point of dressing the hair. These acts and 
objects are symbolic; and the symbolism reveals itself when the acts 
are connected with other similar ones; and, in the present context, 
the mirror in the rite connected with the child is an indication. The 
mantras that accompany the gift of the mirror, even here, make the 
point clear (Süánkhayana Gr. S. loc. cit. 6-9). 


Apart from the household rites, the mirror occurs in other con- 
texts. Thus, at the festival known as the Indramaha, being in 


. Kathaka Gr, S. 38.5 प्रकाशों «fem i 

. Laugüksi Gr. S. 37.1-5; also Ibid. 38.1-4 

. Ibid, 38-4 ........ प्रकाशो दक्षिणा d 

Khadira Gr. S. II.3.1-5 (SBE Vol. 29, p. 396); Hiranyakesi-GT. S. 11.3.8 
Gobhila Gr. S.IL8.1-7 (SBE Vol. 30, pp. 56-57); Kauthuma Gr. 5.12, Vaikhanasa 
Gr. S.1120.21 mentions the rite of varsa-vardhana, ie. "Increasing the life- 
span". In this rite a thousand figures of the moon are to be drawn ona 
sthandila; on it the Moon-god is to be worshipped (with flowers, etc.) with 
water from a silver-vessel and leaves of white water-lilies. Thousand brah- 
mins ere to be propitiated with gifts of silver, pearls, etc 

5. A. Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, Straassburg, 1897, p. 65. 
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honour of Indra, the pole to be erected is said to be adorned with 
mirrors, among other things. These other things include an umbrella, 
banners, garlands of fruits and flowers, sugar-cane-bits, toys shaped 
like serpents and lions. The Matsya Purága mentions that the main 
pillars of a palace should be decorated with mirrors? The Skanda 
P. (VII.3.15) lays down that the seat of the reciter of the Purana- 
texts should be elevated, and that its feet should be studded with 
mirrors. This may be flatly taken to indicate only a sort of a de- 
corative measure; but, apart from it, there is the belief in the mir- 
ror being the light of life put into practice here, as shall be clear 
from other instances. In certain case, the mirror figures in the bath 
of an idol. The idol is reflected in the mirror; and that reflection 
is given bath. Here it may be said that this device is to save the 
idol from the touch of the water. But there is actual bath of the 
idols also. The mirror-baths, hence, indicate something more. The 
idea of saving the idol may be clear in practices where the idol is 
made of clay for a special occasion, as is the case with the idols of 
the goddess Durga at the Durga-puja festival, wherein the reflection 
of the idol of the deity is washed. But, such can hardly be true in 
the case of established idols in famous temples. In the Durga-pija, 
the deity is reflected in a mirror placed on a bowl made of brass or 
copper; and water is poured on the reflection. But when the prac- 
tice is mentioned by the Skanda P. (11.2.4.6, 8) in the case of the 
bath of the idol of Visnu at Jagannatha Puri, the point deserves close 
attention. In this case, the bath took place on the fourteenth bright 
of the month Pausa. A sturdy mirror was placed in the midst of 
jars filled with clarified butter and milk, at night, in the sarvato- 
bhadra design. In it the reflection of Visnu was fixed, and bathed, 
It was also worshipped in the same position. One might say that 
the idol was too high! 


Another instance of the use of the mirror is in the context of 
the worship of the newly finished manuscript of a Purana-text. It 
was reflected in a mirror and given a bath, wherein holy waters col- 
lected in special jars were used.’ 


The Skanda P. (1.2.26.22) records a practice, according to 
which the first sight of the bride-groom is to be had in a mirror. 
The seven sages are said to have seen the face of Siva in the mirror 
at the time of his marriage, when he started for the bride’s house 
(Ib.). 


6. A. M. Shastri, India as seen from the Brhatsamhité of Varühamihira, Delhi 
1969, p. 122, 


7. Matsya, P. 254.44 पत्नवल्लीलदाकुम्भपत्रद्ष णरूपिता:1 
8. From personal experience. N. 
9. Agni, P. 63.17०0 दपण पुस्तक धृत्वा सेचयंत्‌ qaaa Wig 
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The instances mentioned above, probably, could he taken as in- 
dicating the use of mirror as symbolic; and the symbolic usage seems 
to have a close association with the concept of catching the reflec- 
tion. It also stood for the eternal light. The “moon-seeing” ritual 
in the case of the child and the gift of the mirror have to be taken 
as aspects of the same thing. The surface of the moon is, here, 
equally symbolised by that of the mirror. And the gift of the mir- 
ror stands for the securing of the lustre for the child; and through 
it the very life. The same is the concept in the ritual of the hold- 
ing of the mirror by the bride. The mantras clearly indicate that 
the moon is the symbol of long and continuously re-newed life. The 
waning, ‘dying’ and the re-appearing moon has been a symbol of new 
birth. He (not ‘she’ as in English; for the moon is a male accord- 
ing to the Hindu belief) is said to become ever new, and attain long 
life. He is said to take birth from the very Immortality; and he is 
invoked to bestow non-death." Symbolically, the shining mirror, 
which stands for the moon in rituals, is the giver of light-life and 
non-death. As a next step in symbolism, the mirror stands as the 
receptacle of the soul, that is unharmed being in the frame of divine 
lustre, which is the mirror. An interesting detail from the Skanda P. 
(1.1.5.50) may be noted in this connection. According to it, a 
person who gives as a gift a powerful mirror to Siva (in the temple, 
or to a Siva-follower) becomes the god’s attendant after death." 
The idea seems to be that, by this act the person saves his soul from 
death and keeps it secure in the care of Siva. This is only one of 
many instances of the common belief that the reflection stands for 
the soul. The custom of covering the mirrors, or turning them to 
the wall, lest the soul of the freshly dead should get fixed into them 
through the surface, obtains widely. The precaution is to avoid the 
soul of the dead, lest it should trouble the living ones. 


The belief about the reflection being the soul seems to have 
played a great part in giving the mirror its importance in rituals. 


10. Laugaksi Gr. S. 38.2-4 refers to five mantras 
Ibid, 38.2 we have the following two mantras 


मक्षूघाता मातरिश्वा कचोभिश्चन्द्रों अमृतादुवर्धते जायमान:। 
आयु: प्रजाममृतं सौभगत्वं भ्र चन्द्रमास्तिरते Adar: u 
भूयो जातो ह॒व्पिश्चन्द्रम! अस्मात्पूर्णः पुरस्तात्‌ पयसो efafe: | 
पथो गर्भो देवता पिन्वमानणचन्द्रोऽमृतत्वमभयं कृणोतु ॥ 
At 38.2 we have the following mantra: 
नवो नवो भवति जायमानोऽह्नां केतुरुषसामेत्यग्रम्‌ ! 
भागं देवेभ्यो विदघात्यायन्प्र चन्द्रमास्तिरते दीर्घमायुः 1 
11. Skanda, P. 11.5.50. 
ये शिवाय प्रयच्छन्ति दर्पणं सुमहाप्रभम्‌ । 
भविष्यन्ति शिवस्याग्रे पार्षदत्वेन ते नराः 1 


12. Encl. Rel. and Ethics, Vol. VIII, p. 696a-696b. 
A.S.—3 
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When the deities are bathed by getting the idols reflected in mir- 
rors, the belief seems to be to give bath to the essence of divinity 
rather than to preserve the idols from damage from water. It will 
be interesting to note in this connection that in Japan, according to 
the Shinto practice, actual worship is rendered to the mirrors, ori- 
ginally presented to the deities. These mirrors stand for the deities 
themselves.? In all such cases, the germ of thought appears to be 
that the mirrors, with their capacity to take the reflection, are be- 
lieved to produce the double of the idol or a person. This double 
is believed to be the soul or the essence, In the case of rituals like 
“moon-seeing”, the principle of the lustrous surface works. But even 
there, in the gift of the mirror, the protection of the “double” (ie. 
soul) of the person or the child has to be accepted as the subtle 
belief. This is clear if we compare a passage from the Kausitaki 
Upanisad (IV.11), “The Person that is in the mirror, on Him I 
meditate; I meditate on Him as the likeness”. The earliest indica- 
tion of the belief regarding the reflection being mystical is to be had 
from the Man-in-the-eye.! One's own reflection in another's eye, 
and that of the sun or the moon equally so, must have given the 
grand concept of the “double” of a person. From it the reflecting 
thing came to have the mystic importance. It is here that the shift 
came — from the Eye to the reflecting surface, of the metal or the 
Mirror. 


13. Ibid, p. 697a. 
14. Brhadárawyaka Up. IV.2:3. अथतद्ठामे अक्षिणि पुरुषरूपम्‌ | 


THE SIVA. TEMPLE AT BHOJPUR : APPLICATION 
OF SAMARANGANASUTRADHARA 


M. N. DESHPANDE 


THE Siva Temple at Bhojpur in Tehsil Gohurgunj, district Raisen 
Madhya Pradesh, about 30 kms. northeast of Bhopal, is of singular 
importance for studying methods of construction of a temple adopted 
by the master-architect (sthapati) with the help of the sütradharas 
and taksakas. This unfinished temple provides a visual demonstra- 
tion of the various phases of temple construction. The Paramara 
King, Bhoja-I the builder of this temple, was a genius and well- 
known, among other things, as the author of Samaraénganasitradhira, 
an encyclopaedic work on medieval Indian architecture (Gaekwad) 
Oriental Series, Baroda). He is credited to have constructed a large 
number of temples, lakes, palaces and established a pdthasala at 
Dhar, the last mentioned one was a monumental building built by 
him. In the Udaipur Prašasti, he is eulogised as one who covered 
the world all round with temples. The Siva Temple at Bhojpur was 
also built by Bhoja as can be surmised from the inscription on the 
monolithic Santinàtha image in the Jain Temple nearby and which 
mentions Bhoja. There is also a tradition that the huge masonry 
embankment of a lake near Bhojpur was constructed by King Bhoja. 
At Bhojpur, King Bhoja- (A.D. 1010-1055) appeared to have 
arranged, with the help of the chief architect to outline different 
measures of temple construction and in the process, arranged for 
training of craftsmen in the various aspects of temple construction. 


What ıs most significant about this monument is that the 
masonry ramp over which stones were carried for being placed over 
the superstructure of the temple is still intact, save for the damage 
caused to the ramp by local inhabitants in search of stones. Fur- 
ther, the stones for the construction of temple were quarried from 
the rocky area nearby and one can still locate the ancient quarry 
with all the tell-tale marks of quarrying operations. Further the 
finished architectural members of the temple produced by taksakas 
(or stone cutters) are still extant, close by, together with chiselled 


out chips which are still heaped up in the vicinity. In the process, 
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some rüpakarmaküras (sculptors) had finished some sculptures and 
these lie at different places where they were fashioned almost ready 
for their removal to the temple. What is, however, most interesting 
are the line drawings of pillars and other members engraved on the 
rock-floor. These have since fenced off with railing. Shri B. M. 
Pande of the Archaeological Survey of India has given a good ac- 
count? of the masons marks and their names appearing on the temple 
at Bhojpur. He mentions that a number of masons who carved out 
pilasters, niches and balconies were specialised craftsmen who work- 
ed on the construction of the temple. Among the names inscribed 
on the temple members, we notice those of Mayala, Goga, Moma, 
Mahila, Vedala, Dayala, Kešava, Kada, etc. He also surmises that 
a person by name Devakapadi was perhaps the sütradhara as his 
name is engraved on the stairs of the entrance gateway. Pande 
hopes that the study would yield clues not only in regard to the 
number of masons or mason families and architects engaged in the 
building of the temple but also inter alia the mechanics of temple 
construction. For example, the allotment of quarries and building 
of specialised components and architectura] members of the temple 
and workwise distribution of masons and in a wider perspective the 
movement of art-styles in the region. 


In chapter 14 of Samaránganasütradhàra, Bhoja gives the cha- 
racteristics of a sthapati, which are more or less similar to those given 
in other silpa texts. The sthapati on his conception! is a versatile 
person possessing wisdom and character and well versed in different 
arts and crafts. He is supposed to know astrology (sāmudram), 
mathematics (gapitam), astronomy (jyotisam), prosody (chanda), 
water dividing (sirajianam) and art (silpam). Among the eight- 
fold techniques which a "sthapati" must know mention? is made of 
Glekhya, lekhyajdta, dárukarma, caya, pasanasilpa, pasanakarma, 
siddha-hemasilpa and siddhahemakarma. It is further stated that 
the person who knows these eight-fold techniques attains respect- 
able status. Among these qualities alekhya would mean scraching, 
scraping or making out by scraches or painting. 


This appears to have been demonstrated on the rocky ground 
around the Bhojpura temple where the chief sütradhüra appears to 
have etched out on the ground shapes of pillars and other decora- 
tive motifs. Alekhya is differentiated from lekhya and latter would 
mean line drawing by means of geru. Such geru markings are still 
extant in the Jain cave at Ellora, on a pillar surface where a sculp- 
ture of a standing tirthankara in Küyotsarga mudràü was intended 
to be carved. Dàrukarma would mean wood-work. Caya which is 
the fourth item would mean piling up of temple members. S.S. in 
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chapter 21 gives 20 types of caya or bonding like suvibhakta, sama, 
cüru, caturastra, etc. This work would also envisage construction 
of ramps and carrying of temple components by means of wooden 
logs over the ramp and placing them in the required position. Pasana- 
$ilpa would refer to the selection of right stones including their 
quarring. A sculpture found at Khajuraho shows both the aspects 
of püsünakarma and caya, the process of conveying the stones to the 
ramp for purposes of building construction. Pasanosilpa would in- 
dicate sculpturing. Siddha-hemasilpa may indicate knowledge of 
purified gold, while siddha-hemakarma would indicate the produc- 
tion of metal images. It appears that the sthapati has demonstrated 
some of these techniques at Bhojpur. Among the pillars engraved 
here there is one with ghatapallava motif. In chapter 28, Bhoja 
describes® four types of stambhas namely (1) Padmaka (2) Ghata- 
pallavaka (3) Kubera and (4) Sridhara. 


Thus, it will be seen that the Bhojpur temple provides extre- 
mely interesting details of temple construction and here probably 
Bhoja had set up his school for training of temple craftsmen. It is 
likely that this work was discontinued with the death of Bhoja and 
the temple construction came to a sudden halt. It will be interest- 
ing to study the description of these pillars and identify them from 
the temple properly. 


The Udayešvara temple at Udaipur belonging to the bhümija 
type is an architectural edifice of monumental proportions. It was 
built up by Udayaditya, the brother of King Bhoja. In the com- 
pound of this temple on the floor can be noticed engravings or etch- 
ings of the pinnacle of the temple above the grīvā. This indicates 
that at this great monument opportunities were provided for the 
training of sütradhüras and drawing of a part of the Sikhara were 
drawn on the floor, close to the temple so that the sculptors could 
fashion the parts accordingly. The etching on the ground has be- 
come faint and steps should be taken to preserve and publish it with- 
out delay. 


In the Duladeo temple at Khajuraho are also etched some archi- 
tectural drawings. This temple is ascribed as circa A.D. 1100-50. 
There is also a later parallel in Taj Mahal where the drawing of the 
spire over the dome of Taj is drawn in the quadrangle to the east of 
the main mausoleum. 


As regards the construction of the ramp for conveying temple 
members, we have another parallel in Orissa. In the case of the 
famous Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneshwar, it is mentioned by Vidya 
Dehejia in her work Early Stone Temples of Orissa that the inclined 
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plane built for the construction of the temple was laid all the way 
from the quarry in the Khandagiri hills in the west of the temple 
over a distance of nearly four miles. Several small mounds seen 
today between the Khandagiri hills and the temple appear to be part 
of the inclined plane constructed almost a thousand years ago. She 
mentions that the last point of this plane a small laterite shrine call- 
ed Charanarayan was built, the word Chara in the local language 
meaning ‘inclined plane’. In south India, there is another instance 
of a similar ramp several miles long having been constructed in res- 
pect of the famous Rajarijesvara temple at Thanjavur. She also 
mentions that in the recent times when the local Raja constructed 
the Khiching temple in Mayurabhanja Orissa he followed the same 
ancient Orissan methods involving the “Burying of the Deul” in earth 
as it progressed in height. 


I consider it very necessary to state that all the Paramara tem- 
ples in M.P., Rajasthan and Maharashtra should be studied not 
only from the limited architectural and iconographic point of view 
but in a more detailed and comprehensive manner so as to find out 
if there are any clues bearing on the methodology of temple con- 
struction vis-a-vis contemporary texts. 
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RGVEDA-VYAKHYA MADHAVA-KRTA: 
SOME SALIENT FEATURES 


G. V. DEVASTHALI 


THIS commentary! on the RV. by Madhava is not only older than 

that of Sayana, but possibly one of the oldest commentaries on it; 
and what is to be regretted is that it has not yet been found in full. 
A glance through the published part of it can easily show that it 
differs from that of Say. in many respects. It is glaringly simple; 
but is at the same time occasionally studded with some remarks, dis- 
cussions, and references or citations which, to say the least, are quite 
interesting and at the same time thought-provoking. 


The author of this vyakhyàá, Madhava, has, besides this com- 
mentary, written a work known as the Màdhavünukramani? In 
fact, this comm. on the RV. itself is, as he has stated it, a part, the 
concluding part, of the Mà. Anu. It is meant to throw light on those 
parts of the RV., which have not been illuminated by the other 
eleven parts of the Anu. Madhava says: etübhir ekadasabhir yasv- 
artho nivabhisate/dvadasy anukramanika tas arthor vaded iti?//. 
Not only that. He further adds: angaih kim eküdašabhir artha ye 
pratipaditah/vyakta bhavanti te sarve mantrarthiném pradarsa- 
nàt^//,. Thus it may be seen that according to M., this last part 
(namely the vyakhya) of this work is expected to be illuminated by 
the previous eleven parts, and vice versa. This will naturally ex- 
plain why M.'s comm. on the RV. has become much simpler (per- 
haps surprisingly so), and at the same time illuminating, because it 
has been written on the traditional lines prevailing in older days 
prior to Sayana. 


Let us now try to have some glimpses of this comm. Take, for 
example, the comm. on RV.1.1.1. There ágnim ile is paraphrased 
by agnim staumi yadi và ydce, thus simply pointing out the other 
possible meaning, both equally acceptable; and then follows the 
etymological explanation of agni as given by Yaska, and having its 
basis in the Vajasaneyaka (not traceable). Then is taken puro- 
hitam, explained as dhavaniyam justified by sa hi purastàn nihitah. 
Then is given pranetiram (another explanation of purohitam), again 
justified by tam hi puraskurvanti. Then is taken yajfiasya devam 
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paraphrased by yajfasya svaminam. This is followed by etymolo- 
gical explanation of yajña and deva. Then is taken up rtvijam, 
which is paraphrased by yastiram,; and the etymology of deva and 
also of rtvij is given with a line in support, namely RV. 10.2.1.5 
Then follows hotaram, which is clarified by devanaém hvatiram, sup- 
ported by citing Aurnavabha. The last word of the rc is simply 
paraphrased as ratnānām atisayena dütüram, without any further re. 
mark or explanation. 


This is just a specimen of how M. has commented on the RV. 
giving just what is expected, and avoiding everything unnecessary. 


Sometimes he merely supplies a word to complete the sentence; 
e.g. to tásma indraya güyata (1.4.10), he adds only stotram iti. 
Occasionally he adds more words also, if needed: e.g. má mo dti 
khyah he explains by mà tvam asmán atihàya anyān driksth/ Here 
ati is explained as atihüya, anydn is added as the object of khyah, 
which is paraphrased by drdksih. But he knows that ati khyah can 
be explained differently also. This explanation he has indicated by 
the remark, parityágo và atikhyénam. 


Sometimes after explaining rc, he gives what the author has 
in mind behind the spoken words: e.g. on utá bruvantu no nido ‘nit 
anyatas cid drata / dádhānā indra id duváh // (1.4.5), after explain- 
ing the words in the usual manner, he remarks: indraparicaranam hi 
nityam anistikimém, which, in fact, reveals the mind of the speaker 
himself. On 1.17.5, índrah sahasradávnüm vdrunah šé&msugaënam/ 
krdtur bhavaty ukthyàh//, he remarks: varuno'tyartham prasamsa- 
niya indra§ cütyantadütü iti// Similarly on 1.19.2: nahi devó má 
mártyo mahás táva krdtum parák, he remarks: na tvàm atisete'nyah 
karmana prajiaya và. In 1.15.8, dravinodá dadatu no vásüni yámi 
Srpvire/devésu tá vanimahe, we find that dravinodah (= agni) is 
prayed to bestow vasini on them; and the rc ends with a request to 
the devas. This seems to be rather incongruent. But M. removes 
the apparent incongruency by his remark: tathà sati dravinodés 
tebhyah (—devebhyah) ahrtya tani dadátu; and in support of this he 
adduces, tad agnayo devebhyo vanate / vayam agneh manusah, (Tai- 
Sai. 2.6.9.8, which contains such an ideal) 7 


In 1.12.3 ágne devá ihá vaha ..../ ási hóta ma ídyah // M. 
points out that the expression hota here is sábhiprüya (significant), 
and intended as support to the request in ágne devá ihá vaha. This 
he conveys by the remark: hotrtvünukirtanam üvahanasja.* 


1.15.5e, tévéddhi sakhyám dstrtam, appears to be incomplete 
(sákanksa): for, it does not state with whom the sakhya is. M. sup- 
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plies the missing idea with the words: astrtam aviccinnam rtubhih/ 
api và stotrbhih iti/ 


M. has also shown his knack of bringing out the force of the 
similes and explaining their significance. Thus pakvá śákhā na 
(dáfuse) (1.8.8c) means to say, as M. explains it, pakvaphala 
$akheva. Here the force of the simile has been very well brought 
out by M. in the shortest possible space by the word pakvaphala. 
So also mustihatydya has the force of a simile; and M. has brought 
it out by mustihananeneva satrin (1.8.2). usré iva svdsarani 
(1.3.8) has a simile with pun: and M. naturally has explained it in 
two ways as: ra$maya iva ahani/yad và gosthaniva güvah.'? 


M. is well aware of the importance of parallel passages in sup- 
port of his interpretation of a word, or phrase, or a sentence, Thus 
in 1.2.3. he explains prapriicati by priicatir dànakarma; and cites 
isam priicdnta sukrte sudánave (1.47.8); or in 1.1.6 he explains 
bhadrám by bhajaniyam, and cites a Sátyáyanaka! passage, which 
speaks of vitta, grha, prajà, pasu, (in fact, every covetable thing) 
as bhadra. To explain paritasthusah he cites ime vai lokah paritas- 
thusah (Tai. Bra. 3.9.4.4.). For indra kausika (1.10.11) he 
quotes Tai. Bra., Satyá.,? and Tandaka, where is given the legend of 
how and why Indra became Kausika. So also for tvám agne pra- 
thamó ángira rsih (1.31.1), he has cited ye angüra asam te angiraso 
abhavan (Ait. Br. 3.34). Similarly vípaksasá (1.6.2) he explains 
alternatively by  athavà rathasyobhayoh paksayor yojanam, and 
cites pürvapaksüparapaksau và hari / tübhyam hidam sarvar harati 
(Tand. Bra. 9.9.). 


Nor is M. afraid of giving his own ‘interpretation as against 
others, and with justification too. Thus-he points out that agnimag- 
nim 1.12.2) has been explained in the words: eko ‘pyagnih (vyakti) 
bhedad aneka iva bhavati/desabhedat ity apare/. But not being 
satisfied with this explanation, he remarks that the repetition in 
agnimagnim. does not indicate bhinnatva of agni. It rather indicates 
that the prayers and oblations are offered to the same Agni again 
and again; and this repeated offering to the same Agni is referred 
to or rather indicated by the expression agnimagnim." 


Here perhaps we may also note some cases of peculiar interpre- 
tation offered by M. on the basis of accentuation. He is a firm be- 
liever in svarabhedad arthabhedah; and on this stand he rejects the 
interpretation of purutamam and vrtrataram offered ‘by others be- 
fore him. On the former he remarks that the suffix here is bha- 
vértha (expressive of being, existing). Accent on tama shows that 
this tama cannot be tamap of Panini, which being pit is enclitic. 
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Hence, he argues, this purutama should be taken as a verbal deri- 
vative, meaning purümi bhavati iti; and hence paraphrases purit- 
tamam by mahintam."4 


Another such case is to be found in dhan vrtrám vrtratáram 
vydmsam (1.32.5), where the suffix (if we so take it) is accented; 
and hence it cannot be tarap of Panini. Nor can the sense of com- 
parative suit this passage. Vrtratara! must, therefore, be taken as 
a krdanta. M., therefore, explains it as vrtram yas tatara, in view 
of the accent of vrtratára here, Let us now take the word 
rodasi," which in the RV. is barytone as well as oxytone; and if we 
are to be guided by Sakalya (padapatha), the barytone one is always 
a dual form (as indicated by iti after it in PP.), while the other one 
is capped with iti in two places only; and this means that in none 
of its other occurrences it can be construed as a dual form, at least 
according to Sakalya. 


Now let us take á ródasi varundni šrmotu (5.46.8), in which the 
PP. of rédast is given as ródasi iti. Queerly enough Yaska here has 
explained rodas; as rudrasya patni. But M. straightway points 
out that this explanation of Y. runs counter to Sak.; for, he has treat- 
ed it as pragrhya and capped it with iti. 


But in 1.167.4 rodasí has been capped by Sak. with iti; and thus 
would appear to be dual. Generally'it is the barytone ródasi, which 
means dyavaprthivi, Here, however, it is oxytone, which generally 
is understood to mean rudrapatni, marut-patni, or midhyamika vik. 

` But following Sak., M. would take it as dual only. He, therefore, 
has suggested that here rédast (du.) may mean midhyamiko’gnih 
and müdhyamikü vik. But this may not find general acceptance, 
though it is enough to indicate M.'s attitude towards accentuation, 
and his leaning towards Sak. in preference to Yaska. 


Another peculiar feature of M. is the frequency with which he 
draws our attention to words apparently similar, but differently ac- 
cented, only to show clearly how they differ in their meanings. Thus, 
he has drawn attention to words identical in spelling but differing 
in accentuation, such as áksa'? (initially accented) meaning wheel, 
and aksá (finally accented) meaning dice. Such, for example, are 
isi para, and sisa?2 which, when barytone, signify haviryajia, 
itara, and stuti; but mean praise or gajñamatra, saroasmad ürdhvam 
avasthitah, and šasitë respectively, when they are oxytone. In some 
cases like variman, difference in accentuation indicates difference 
in gender. In some other cases different accent indicates a different 
case-form: e.g. ilā (Nom.) while ilé (—ilayam, Loc.)7. Accent also 
helps us to distinguish tatpurusa from bahuvrihi. Ordinarily tatp. 
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and bahu. retain the accent of their second and the first members 
respectively. However, just the reverse is the case with the naj. 
tatp. and naf-bahu26 


Before passing on to another topic let us look to two more words 
of this type. The word adbhuta? (as in sadaspatim adbhutam) 
means ü$caryam, abhütapürvam, or even mahüntam, according to 
some; but when oxytone it signifies soma according to M. who ex- 
plains it as adanibhüto rasavàn. 


The other word we take is jathara?* which also has a twofold 
accent. As madhyodàtta it means udara (belly) and is explained 
by M. as jagdham asmirhs tisthatiti; but he further states that jathara 
when barytone means jatharügni. But apparently he is not quite 
sure himself about this barytone jdthara; for which he refers 
the reader to the connoisseur (bahusruta) rather than ordinary 
commentators.29 


M. has also something to say about the accentuation of the verb, 
which appears to shed some further light on P. s rules. Thus, for 
example, P. lays down that presence of hi in a sentence causes ab- 
sence of nighata in the (finite) verb. On this point M. remarks: 
hir yasmin vakye prayujyate tadarthasya vákyantarürthakriyasesa- 
tvarh dyotayati.® This, in other words, means that in such sentences 
the verb is incapable of conveying a complete sense (asusamüptar- 
tha?! or apuryavasitartha) ;? and hence it is accented. 


Another such rule of P. is ekángyàübhyüám samarthibhyadm,® ac- 
cording to which, when eka and anya are used in a sentence simul- 
taneously, the first verb is not enclitic (nihata). With reference 
to this rule, however, M. points out that it applies to the other Sakhas 
of the Veda,™ but not to daéatayi (= RV). He points out to RV. 
1.161.9, where eka and anya are used, but there is no verb which is 
not enclitic. He further points out that even if anya is used instead 
of eka, the earlier (pürva) verb is accented?? (as in 1.164.20); and 
further that if the first anya is left to be understood (na $rityate), 
this rule applies only optionally.?6 


M. has also something to say about the elision of the augment 
a of verbs in the PP. In brief he says: asti hi ced akarah prakrti- 
bhavena bhavitavyam/ayam ca  nyàyah antahpada-lanlrior akara- 
praglese sarvatránusandhatavyah/tatra vaktavyan prapaiicena sama- 
yanukramanyam uktam asmiibhih,3? 


The phenomenon of vyatyaya also has been noticed in several 
places. Thus, for example, in 1.8.7, urvir dpo má kakidah, M. re- 
marks: &pah iti dvitiyantam (apah should be considered as an accu- 
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sative form). Similarly in 1.11.8, utá va sánti bhiyasth, M. ex- 
plains, bhiyasih as bhüyasyah.? In sám usddbhir ajáyathah (1.6.3) 
usadbhih is paraphrased as usadbhyah (Ablative). So here also 
we have vyatyayena tríya," though alternately he would also ac- 
cept this as saharthe trtiyd. 


One peculiar case deserves special attention. The word vam is, 
generally speaking, enclitic; but in 6.55.1 vám is accented; and ac- 
cording to M. has been used in the sense of tvam."! 


Another interesting point in M.’s commentary is his brief dis- 
cussions or rather hints pertaining to metres. Thus on p.281 he 
has referred to pragathas, saying that they are of two kinds, ekdrtha 
and bhinnartha, and added some hints as to when they are ekartha 
and when bhinndrtha. He has also given hints as to how to deter- 
mine the exact end of a pada, (within a hemistich). In 1.36.12, the 
metre is satobrhati; and hence the opening pada is jagata (12 sylla- 
bles), which shows that it must end with te, That this is correct 
is shown firstly by the fact that the word ágne has its position at the 
beginning of the second pada. And this explains why it is adyudatta. 
Secondly it leaves the next pada to have twelve syllables that are re- 
quired by the metre." Similarly in 1.48.7 the extent of the third 
pada is determined by the metre of the rc, namely brhat: This 
means that the pdda in question (the third one) must have twelve 
syllables; and this shows that it must end with iyam.* Thus read, 
the last pide is left to have eight syllables as required. Similarly, 
in 1.59.4, which is a tristubh, M. remarks: rodasi iti padàntah;* and 
further adds: tatha hy arthah samainjasah/vicchedo' nyah pramdda- 
jah/. On p. 458 he points out that the third püda ends with a, as 
shown by its nasalisation before a vowel. Padavyavastha can thus 
be settled on the basis of metre (chandah), accent of the next pada 
(ie. the opening pada of the next pada), and artha. Among these, 
however, the criterion of artha should be given preference over the 
other criteria of settling the exact ending of a páda.* 


By way of a general rule M. has stated that a páda which be- 
gins with tvam or tvàm is nyüna (short by a syllable). This is but 
natural because tvam and tvàm have in such lines to be read as di- 
syllabic words. 


It is also interesting to note that M. has not only mentioned 
the threefold division of mantras pointed out by Yaska,® namely 
paroksakrta, pratyaksakyta, and adhyütmika, but has many times 
stated that a particular mantra or some part of it is paroksa or pra- 
tyaksa, and also when they occur in one and the same rc.” 
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Besides all this, he has also given, some general hints which 
would be quite useful for interpretation of the RV. Such, for exam- 
ples are: Whenever a word, or a phrase, or even a clause occurs 
more than once in a mantra, one of these repeated parts should be 
considered as only redundant (punarukta, piiraka, or pūraņa). Such 
redundant parts may be nipátas, or nominal inflected forms, the pos- 
sessive suffix, or some such word or expression)! He has also point- 
ed out that the optional forms of the pronouns asmad and yusmad, 
such as te, me, may be considered as carrying the force of any case 
(vibhakti) that may be found suitable to the context.” He has 
also noted peculiar usages involving apparent repetition such as 
gavar gopatih, soma somapatamah, dravinoda draviwasah igas 
canasyati, vajebhir vajinivatt; and has in this connection stated 
that all such cases are meant to bring out expressly what is already 
conveyed by a part of these and similar other expressions. 


One more point revealed to me by a perusal of M.’s commen- 
tary pertains to a reading in the padapatha. The word vidman- 
apasah in both the places of its occurrance in the RV. is given in 
the PP. as vidmand-apasah. M., however, has expressly remarked 
that in this compound the initial member is shown as ending in a 
(short vowel), and separated by an avagraha^? (of course in PP.). 
Vi$va Bandhu in his monumental work, the Kosa, has given vid- 
manā (na-a) pas which, possibly indirectly supports M. in what he 
has said. But where this is found. and who actually has given such 
division of this word has yet to be found out. 


Peculiar meanings assigned to some words and also peculiar 
derivations differing from and even rejecting those given by Yaska 
occasionally on the basis of some Vedic passage are also quite in- 
triguing. But keeping them aside for some other occasion, let us 
pass on to what may be described as one of the most important 
features of M.'s commentary, an aspect in the study of the RV. 
which has not as yet received due and careful attention. It is 
really surprising to notice the frequency with which M. has referred 
to (at the same time often cursorily, but at times at some length 
also) the problem of the repeated passages in the RV. IL is strik- 
ing to note that so far, M. is the only commentator that has paid 
due attention to this feature of the RV. PP. Stated in general 
terms, the rule may be enunciated as follows: If a number of con- 
secutive padas recur exactly as in their first occurrence, and con- 
vey the sense identical in all respects, they are omitted in the PP. 
in all their occurrences except the first; and are represented there 
by a cipher. Such series of padas, because they are omitted, are 
given the name galita, though the older name for this phenomenon 
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is samaya (found in RV. Pra.). This phenomenon is not restric- 
ted to RV. only. It is also found in the Sukla YV. in both the re- 
censions; and is there known as sakrama.’ 


We have no information about this phenomenon prior to the 
RV. Pra.; which is so far the earliest work to take note of its ex- 
istence only to lay down some rules for the treatment of such parts 
in the formation of the krama-patha. The Vaj. Prd. is the earliest 
work to give rules for the omission of such groups of words under 
the name samkrama; and Uvata has cited an anonymous rule in 
this connexion and also the views of Sakala, Gargya, and Kanva. 
From these we know that repeated passages were taken ( = not 
omitted) only if they differed in point of dravya, devatd, artha, 
liga, &c. They were dropped only if they had the same sense 
(arthasámanya). This means that at least theoretically all galita 
passages were considered identical in sense with their original. 
Somehow this important feature about the galita was lost sight of; 
and in spite of earlier commentators like M., the galita aspect has 
come to be generally neglected. 


M. is the only commentator known so far to have paid serious 
attention to it and discussed in several places why some repeated 
passages are considered as galita; but several others, though so re- 
peated, are not considered to be so. We find M. giving the grounds 
in each case where a repeated passage is not considered to be galita. 
À perusal of all these cases seems to show that he has followed the 
view noted by Uvata in the following words: arthasimanyat puna- 
ruktasyatikramah / tatha coktam / dravya-devata-artha-linga- 
vacana-svarakartr-bhedaih punaruktasya grahanam bhavati / /5° 


All these features and especially the galita, no doubt make M's 
commentary (and also his anukramayis) a work of signal import- 
ance in the field of Vedic interpretation, particularly because he has 
time and again given us glimpses of the principles, which he has 
generally followed and possibly very clearly explained and even 
illustrated. 
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As one more instance (out of the many found in this com.) one may read 
the remark of Madhava on agnimagnim (1.12.2): ekdpyagnih — vyalktibhedád 
aneka iva bhavati / degabhedad ity apare / tan na samanjasam / agnim eva 
bhüyo havimabhih, stutibhih, havanta / 


8. See com. on 1.122. 


e 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


M. 


18. 


..M. remarks: inusfihatyayety aupamikam, 


Of these, the first is given by Yaska, adopted by Sàyana. The second would 
appear to be more apt to the situation, and is accepted by modern scholars. 


Head: purusasya vitta bhadram, grhé bhadram, pasavo bhadram, iti sdtya- 
yanakem. It is intriguing to note that Madhava has cited in several places 
from works like the Sdtyayanake, which are so far known only by name. 


Read: vrtrena yudhyannindrah svadhy&yakülalgbhad veggn niracakgra / sa 
vrtraiüv hatva visvamitram upetya tan punar adhyaista / sásya Kausikaté iti 
Sttyayanakam uktam/. 


M. rejects the first explanation with the remark: tan na samanjasam; and offere 
his own explanation, which may be found to be more appealing. Also see no. 7 
above. 


Read: purütamany, mahāntam / tamab ika bhavartheh / purini bhavati / ma 
tamabümtal / svarut (? svarüt) / com, on 1.5.2, 


This vrtratara, M. interprets as an adjective of vywitsa; and explains il as 
urtram yas tatüra; and adds: na tamabantah svarüd, arthábhàávácca/. 


It may be noted here that Vyankata-Madhava (VM.) has explained purü- 
tamam as bahünüm upaksapayitaram; while the Rgvedénukrameni (see n. 2 
above) explains it as bahüm glapayatiti, which is quite similar to the ex- 
planation given by M. noted above. This perhaps indicates that our Müdhava 
is different from VM; and may possibly be identified with the author of the 
Mádhavánukramani. (See n. 2 above). 


In the RV. we find rodasi (du; occurring only twice in 1.167.4; 10.92.11); and 
rodasi (not du. occurring in 1167.5; 5.56.8; 6.50.5; 6.66.6). In all other places 
we have either rodasi (voc. du.) or roasi, (du. ddyudátta). And du. roasdsi 
forms are capped with iti in the PP. So, if we go by the PP., rodas?, and 
fodasi (only in two places) have to be taken as du. forms only. 


See Nir. 12.46, where Yàska explains rodasi (in RV.5.46.8) as rudrasya patni, 
in spite of Sakalya, who gives it in PP. as .rodasī iti, indicating that 
it is, a du. form. Our M. points out that here Yaska has contradicted Sak; 
and indicates that rodasi here should be understood as. madhyamikah agnih 
and mādhyamikā oak. (See M's com. on 1.10.7). 


. Read: rathdngam ddyvdattal devanirtho'ntoddttah (p. 232f). 
. iggasabdo haviryajiie ddyuddttah / yajnamidtre praise — cüntodüáttah. (M's 


vyükhyd, p. 440.) 


. Read: para$ ca sarvasmüd urdhvam avasthitah (oxytone); itaravacanas ced 


adyuddttah / Loc. cit. p. 45. ` 


. Sasasabdas stutiššsanayor ddyudattah / Sdsita ced antodattah / ibid. p. 423. 
. Read: variman uapumsake adyudattam pumsyantodittam / (ibid. p. 436). 
. Read: ilà krtüni patyeta (1.128), dgna ila samidhyase (3.24.2). iti sap- 


tamyanta antoddtte / But by itself ila is ddyudatta. 


. See Panini 6.1.233: and 6.2.1. 
. See Panini 6.2.2; and va. 2 on it. 
. Read: adbhutam  abhütapürvam <dscaryam / mahantam ityeke antoddttain 


ced adaniblvüto rasaván bhavati / (ibid, p. 111). 


. Read jathara udaram / jagdham asmünstisthati iti / — jütharágnis ced adyu- 


dattah / (com. on yabhih patharvd ....) ibid. p. 426. 
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. But in his com. on 1.112.77, M. has expressed himself without any reservation 


in the following words: jatharasabdo bahusrutebhyo’ vagantavyah / udara- 
vacanastu madhyodétto bhavati na codarena balam sambedham / jatharam 
agnim patharva’ svibhyam labhe iti vyikhydtéro bruvata / na / tat pramg- 
nopetam / likhanti hi svamatena / itihdso na drgtah / tandaka-saftydyanaka- 
vàjasaneyilü aparydlocitakrtas .... / tasmüd asmábhis te likhitéh / p. T735f. 


. ibid, p. 56. 

. ibid, p. 110; 353. 

. ibid, p. 90. 

. See Panini 8.1.65. For M's treatment of this sutra in details, read Madhava 


on Ekünyübhyüm Samarthabhyém, B.O.R.L, Annals, Vol. 61 (1980), pp. 204-409. 


. ibid, p. 235f, 
. Read: anyayoga punah pirvény ükhyátüny udāttāni, as in RV.L16420; 7.83.9; 
etc. 


. Read: yadda anyasabdo ma $rüyate tadanim vikalpena bhavati / ibid, p. 236. 
. ibid, p. 176. 

. Abid, p. 47. 

. Read: yadi và bhüyosya iti, ibid, p. 70. 

. ibid, p. 33., 

. Read: vüm iti padam tvamarthe prayujyete tad udattam bhavati, ekhi vain 


vimuco napüt, 6.55.1. For the other view on this see Sayana on RV.6.55.1; 
Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, p. 390 and fn. 6; also Vedic Grammar for Stu- 
dents, p. 105, fn. 1. 


. Read: dvividhah pragütha bhavanti / ekartha anekarthas ca / yegu dvayoh 


Tcoh akhyatam asti te bhinnarthah / yatra vákaikabhávo nantaryam te ekürtha 
bhavanti / yatra tvànydtarasym eva akhyftam te ekürtha eva / p. 281, 


. Read: mukhyah pàdo jügatah satobrhati / tathà hyagna iti cidyudattam / api 


ca dvitiyah pido barhato’staksaras sampadyate / p. 282. 


44. Read: iyam iti padántah / chando hi brhati / p. 368. 


41. 


. See p. 451f. 
46. 


Read: dkirdntah püdah / svarebhyudaye padünta üküra iti pragrhyam bhavati, 
see p. 458; elsewhere also he has said áküárah pàdamadhyasthah / para ükürah / 
adhipari ca sarvatra pādāntāh / p. 212. This, however, is not quite clear, 


While commenting on RV.1.25.19 M. has discussed the comparative strength 
of the various means of fixing the end of a pida (within a hemistich), in the 
following words; imam me / érudhiti püdàntah / havam ity ekam padam 
ananvitam / tena arthavasüt püdavyavasthü bhüyasityetàvat / tatra ardha- 
rcamadhye samdehe sati padántanirnayahetavah sarva eva chando'nukramanydm 
asmübhir uktüh / p. 179. | 


48. Read: Kim ca tvam tvém iti pade yasmin pàde bhavatah sa nyünibhavati / 


52. 


p. 212, 


. See Nirukta 1.2. 
50. 


We come across many remarks like this: eg. àtmanah prayojanam rsih 
paroksam aha (p. 68); etc. D 


. Read: punar asmabhyam iti padam vükyüntaratedcca piirakam / sa cüyam 


nydyah sürvatrikah iti / p. 41; uttamau ni pürakau, p. 44; Trtiye pide oybar 
indriyam ity antahpüranam, p. 98; eko nuh piranam, p. 107; matvarthah 
pürakah, p. 288; etc. š 


eee te me ityüdeh sarvavibhaktikatvam vibhaktyanukramanyém uktam / 
P. 231. 


AS.—4 
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Explaining vidmanüpasah M. writes: vidmanüpaso jnünena vyüpnavünüh yajña- 
karmani iti adhvaryavah / pürvapadam hrasvéntam avagrhnanti /, which 
clearly shows that M. had before him vidmana-apasah as an alternative PP. 
of this compound word. Sayana takes vilmanüpasah = vidmana-apasah, but 
remarks pürvapadasya ‘anyesdm api drsayata’ iti  drsigrahanát avagraha- 
samaye’pi dirghatvam (Say. on vidmanépasah in RV.1.31.1).  Visva Bandhu, 
Vaidika-padánukrama-kosa (Samhita), also notes vidmanà (na-a) pasak (see 
p. 2856); but does not clarify the matter. According to Say, however, 
the members of this compound are vidmana and apas, as is clear, from vidma- 
T"áni apamsi yesim te vidmanüpasah given by him. Thus the exact origin of 
M’s remark pirvapadar hrasvantam avagrhnanti has still to be found out. 


. See RK, Prati. 10.19; 11.24. 
. See Vāja. Prati 4. 166-180. 
. See Uvata on Vàja-Prüti, 4176. Recently I have read a paper dealing with 


samaya and samkrama in the Vedic Section of the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence at Santiniketan, 1980. See Proceedings of this Session, Vedic Section. 


This paper was read at The Winter Institute (Seminar) on ‘‘Aspects of Vedic 
Interpretation,” CASS, and the Department of SK. and PK, studies, Univer- 
sity of Poona, January 28, 1980; and is printed here with the kind permission of 
The Director of the Seminar. 


ISLAM IN THE HINDU TANTRAS 
M. C. JOSHI 


ISLAM has influenced many aspects of the Hindu way of life, Its 
impress on medieval and later Hindu culture and thought is also 
well known. However, what is little known or even unknown is 
Islam’s deep impact on the mystic Tantra tradition of Hindu origin 
and its acceptance by orthodox Brahmanical society. Islam’s contri- 
bution to Indian Tantras of the medieval period is both in the form 
of hymns (mantras) including the Quaranic-ayatas and mystic-dia- 
grams (yantras) to be used, respectively, for repeated recitation to 
achieve various ends and as protective amulets or auspicious charts. 
This tradition is still living and scores of Hindus believe in the effi- 
cacy of the mysticism and  religio-magical rites of Islamic origin. 
These hymns and charts are commonly used for curing ailments, pro- 
ducing charms and incantations, inflicting defeat on enemies, etc. 


These beliefs, from a modern standpoint, would be classed as 
superstitions, yet they reflect a mystic synthesis between Hinduism 
and Islam, 


The aforesaid mantras invoke God as Bismilla-Rahimin-e-Rahim 
(Bismillahir-Ramünir-Rahim), one’s own guru, prophets, Baba 
Adam, Hazrat Khizr, Hazrat ‘Ali, Hazrat Imam Husain and Hazrat 
Fatima and other saints like Ismai'l Jogi, Hazrat Muinu'd-Din Chishti 
and Shaikh Sarfu’d-Din Yahya Maner? and rulers like Mahmüd of 


Ghazna besides Siva, Narasimha, Brahma, Hanuman and other Hindu 
deities. 


In the Hindu Tantra, such hymns are included amongst the 
Sabara Mantras! which are believed to fulfil all desires as can be 
observed from the undernoted verse:— 


Vaksyamyaharh sa(Sa)barami mantra-tantrani Parvati / 
Sarvaküma prasidhini srnusvavahita priye // 


It is not easy to determine as to when the tradition of Islamic 
mysticism got intermixed with the Hindu Tantra lore and was incor- 
porated in the approved religious practices of the Hindu Society. It 
is not unlikely that Süfi saints, who came and lived in India, may 
have created the requisite background for such a cultural fusion. 
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During the Mughal period and later this composite Tantra tradition 
seems to have attained great popularity. 


Tulsidasa, the famous Vaisnava poet of the sixteenth century, 
praising the efficacy of the Sabara mantras says that in spite of their 
meaningless and incoherent character their recitation is effective be- 
cause they were specially created by Siva and Parvati for the bene- 
fit of the people? during Kali age: 


Kali viloki jagahita Hara-Girijà Sábara mantrajala Janu siriji / 
Anamil akhar aratha-najüpu prakat pratàp mahesapratapu // 


Perhaps on account of Islamic impact on the language and con- 
tents of Sabara hymns, Tulsidasa called them incoherent and un- 
intelligible. 


Saktisangama Tantra, a well recognized Tantric work of the 
seventeenth century, in the following verse, refers to a sacred shrine 
or place as Makkeávara in the Varunaprastha on the west of India 
alongwith Hingulaja and other sacred spots:— 


Varundkhyam Mahadeve Kathyate srnu sampratam, / 
Makkesvarah paschimabhyam-uttare Hingula bhavet // 


These references thus clearly point to the existence of a Hindu 
mystic tradition with Islamic influence in the age of the Mughals, 
which is also confirmed by some other sources. 


Sabara hymns with Islamic impact are mostly in Hindi or its 
associated forms. Their language in all cases does not appear to be 
very old perhaps for the reasons that they formed a part of the sacred 
and secret hymnal lore that was being transmitted by one to the 
other orally. Hence the original language does not seem to have 
retained its character. Yet, the reference in a few of the mantras 
to historical persons like Mahmud of Ghazna, Saint Muinu'd-Din 
Chishti, or Ismail Jogi, whom a native tradition regards an associate 
of Yogi Gorakhanatha, suggests a date in pre-fourteenth century 
A.D. for the beginning of such a mystic intermixture, 


We now propose to discuss some of the Sabara mantras of the 
medieval origin. Historically, the most interesting of them are those 
which invoke Ghaznavide Sultan Mahmud‘ e.g.:— 


Bismillahir-Rahimanirrahim 
Seta ghoda setapalan, tapar chadhe Mahmiid sultan / 


Kamru-deg ka koda chalüve 
Gadh Ghazni ka Kotwal Kahāve // 
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Bandhre-Turkini-ke pit 

Is balak-ke-chhal har, chhidr-har, 

Dristi har Musti-har; 

Agar na here to Mata Arian dhidh harüm kare / 
Meri-bhakti, Guri-ki Sakti 

Phuro-mantra I$varo-uvücha // 


The hymn which aims at curing an ailing child, begins with the 
auspicious Islamic formula and describes Mahmud as son of Turkish 
mother, a Sultan and protector of the fortress of Ghazni and a rider 
on a white horse holding the magic-wand of the mysterious land of 
Kamru or Kimarupa ie. Assam. Mahmud, who is treated as a 
hymnal deity, has been warned in the second part of the mantra that 
if he would not cure the ailing child, he would be (called) ungrate- 
ful to the milk of mother Anjani ie. the mother of Hanuman, the 
Monkey god (who is perhaps equated with Sultan’s own mother). 
The reciter of the hymn is sure about his success due to his own 
devotion and power of his teacher guru. It ends with ‘Isvara- 
Uvücha' that is ‘thus says Siva’ which places it in the category of 
the Hindu agamas. Whatever may be the historical assessment of 
Mahmüd of Ghazna by modern writers, the traditional Hindu con- 
` sidered him divine, comparable to deities like Hanuman and Nara- 
siha, according to the available Sábara-mantras. We may cite an- 
other example which invokes him as Mahmanda-bir after offering 
salutations to the injunctions of (one’s) guru (namo-adesh gurü- 
ko) :— 


Om namo adesh Guri ko! 
Turkani ka pit Mahmanda bir 
Nüri-kà-püt Narsingha bir 

Age chale Mahmanda bir 
Pichhe chale Narsimgha bir / 


AM 


The hymn refers to Mahmud as Mahmandéa, the son of a Turkish 
woman and a bir i.e. hero or yaksa (supernatural being) marching 
forward followed by Narsingha or Nrsimha for protection. It may 
not be out of context to mention here that Yaksas were worshipped 
in India from very early time for the fulfilment of desires. 


A third specimen recalls great feats of Mahmandi-bir and re- 
quests him for removing obstacles, suppressing bad spirits and achiev- 
ing the desired aim of the reciter or of the person on whose behalf 
the mantra is being recited. It also mentions Hazrat Imam Husain 
and Hazrat Fatima as under:— 
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Bismilla(h) Rahimàannir-Rahim! 

Pawan ghungru koth Janjir 

Sawa man Lohe kā tir mār-mār kartā awe 
Dakini-ko-bandh, Bhit-ko-bandh ...... 
Pisati-ko-pav, pakat; ko lav 

Hazarat Imam Husain ki jàngh-se lav 

Bibi Fatima ke chir diman se liv 
Phuro-mantra Ishvaro-vücha / 


Equally interesting is the mantra addressed to Baba Adam? 
which has a significant beginning and end; owing to difficult old lan- 
guage, this hymn cannot be fully understood, yet its main idea is 
quite clear. It has been aimed to drive out evil spirits and cure 
many chronic diseases. The hymn begins as under:— 


Guru, satyam Bismillah-kà 

Pijyoma àvankár; Ádi-Gurü srsti kartür / 

Veda-bahay taranhi eki ài, 

Yuga chari tinlok, vedachari, Panchon pándava 

Chhava-mürag, sat-samudra, ath-vasu, nav-graha 

Das-Ravan gyàrah-Rudra barah-raési ...... 

Ghari danda pal-vipal Maharath sashi (salchi i.e. sakshi) 
dharbhai hau ........ // 


Atter addressing his teacher its unknown author asks the Vedas, 
three worlds, five Pandavas, six ways (philosophies or Sastras) seven 
seas, eight Vasus, ten Ravanas, Rudras, Planets, signs of Zodiac, five 
elements, all the gods, divisions of time, etc., to be witnesses. The 
concluding portion reads:— 


. . Dhuha, Salemain Paigambar-ki, turant vilahi khinjahi Nataru 
savélakh paigambar ki vajrathap, Navndth-chaurdsi-siddhi-ke sarap. 
Shesh (Shaikh) Sarpudi (Sarfu'd Din) Ahiya (Yahya) Pir Maneri 
ki Sakti, Baba Adam-ki-bhakti jari-bhasma :ho jai jehi nihi-nishid- 
dhrajahi jai pind-kushal dosh phitu phitu svaha (phat phit svahà). 


In the name a prophet Saleman (Suleman) the hymn-reciter 
asks the disease to disappear failing which he warns, it would face 
thunder-bolt like strokes of prophet and curse of nine Nathas and 
eighty-four Siddhas and would be reduced to ashes due to the power 
of Shesh (Shaikh) Sarpudi (Sarfu’d-Din) Ahiya (Yahya) Maneri 
and his devotion to Baba Adam. Shaikh Sarfu'd-Din Maneri (1262- 
1377) is a well known Sufi saint of Bihar. This hymn was perhaps 
composed by his followers. 


In another hymn there is a reference to the matted locks of Baba 
Adam in these words: ‘Mera badha chchute to Baba Adam safi (7?) 
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ki jaté sutai; phuro mantra Iávarovücha. This reminds one of Siva 
or Hindu saints known in the Hindu mystic tradition 


Quite a large number of Sabara hymns invoke Ismail Jogi who 
is associated with goddess Kamakhya and Kamarup country and ina 
few cases with Lona-chamari. The following extracts may give some 
idea:— 


Om namo àdesh guru ko ........ bünjhni putrini, eka banjh 
marüksh jati ,....... chali chal; Kamru gai. Kamru desh Kamaksha 
Rani Tehi Ismail Jogi bakhani ........ s 


Other one reads:— 

Kamrudesh Kümükhya devi-jahan base Ismail Jogi. 
Ismail Jogi ne lagai kydrt, phil bine Lona-chamar'. 
Duhai Adi guru kī ........ 9 


Reference to Adi-guru in the mantra suggests that Ismail Jogi 
was a believer in the tradition of Indian mantra teachers beginning 
with Siva or Adi-natha in the Tantras. 


Lonà-chamàri and Gorakhanatha also find a mention in the 
undernoted hymn wherein refuge has been sought at the feet of a 
certain Sayyid!/9;— 


Lohe-ke-Kothila vajra ke kivàr / Tehi par nüvo bàrmbàr / Tete 
nahin pahnahin ekahu bar / ek pantha ananda bandhau, dithi-mithi 
bindhau, tira bandhau, svarge Indra bandhau, Patāle basuki nag 
bindhau Saiyad ke pav sharan shoda (Khoda-Khuda) ki bhakti 
Dm Gorakh ki duhai Nona (Lona) chaman ki duhai ........ 


More and more specimens of such mantras could be collected 
from published and unpublished sources suggesting Islam's strong 
influence on religio-magical rituals of the Hindus. Besides this, the 
Hindus, who have faith in this tradition, also recognise the divine 
character of the Holy Quran and they recite the Quaranic hymns 
whenever required with faith and devotion. 


Further, the Islamic diagrams or the charts used in amulets or 
elsewhere for getting desired results are still quite popular with the 
Hindus of all classes.! Some of them are to be inscribed with names 
like Allah, ALjalil, Illillah and Kahab or Hazrat Jebrail, Hazrat 
Israil, Hazrat Mekail, Karmail, etc. Others bear different sets of 
numerals arranged in charts, of which the most popular one is with 
a total of 786 (seven hundred and eighty-six). 


In the rituals connected with specializing in (attaining perfec- 
tion or siddhi) these composite hymns or those associated with pre- 
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paration of Islamic yantras, a Hindu has to follow some of the rules 
prescribed normally for the Muslim type of worship, viz., facing the 
west, burning of 10058, covering of one's head preferably with a 
green cloth and believing in the sanctity of Fridays, etc. and certain 
Islamic tenets without getting converted to Islam. 


These are well founded practices known to most Hindus includ- 
ing Brahmins who regard Islamic Tantras as secret and sacred as 
their own age old scriptures. 
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PRAKRIT VERSES IN VYAKTIVIVEKA WITH 
RUYYAKA’S VYAKHYANA AND 
VAKROKTI-JIVITA 


V. M. KULKARNI 


I 


Prakrit verses in Vyaktiviveka 


AS Mahimabhatta (first half of the 11th century) wrote his work, 
. Vyaktiviveka, for demolishing the theory of dhvani it is but 
natural that he should reproduce most of the verses, cited in that 
work, in the course of his discussion. Out of a total of thirty-seven 
Prakrit verses, eight are repetitions. That is, we have really twenty- 
nine Prakrit verses cited in Vyaktiviveka. Out of these twenty-nine 
verses twenty-three are directly reproduced from the Dhvanydloka, 
as would be evident from the present study. 


(1) Ajja vi abhinna-muddo ................ 
This line forms the second half of the famous verse from 
Vakpati’s Gaüdavaho: 
आसंसारं कइ-पंगवेहि तहिअह-गह्िंज-सारों बि। 


अज्ज चि अभिण्ण-मुद्दो =< जअइ, वाआ-परिष्फंदों u 
—Gaiigavaho. 87 


(आसंसार कविपुझतावेः प्रतिविवसगृहीतसारोऽपि à 
अद्याष्यभिन्नमुव्र इव जयति वाक्परिस्पन्वः 11) 

(2) Atta ettha nimajjai ................ (p. 403) 
अत्ता एत्य णुमज्जइ एत्य अहं दिअसअं पुलोएसु । 


मा पहिअ रत्ति-अंधअ सेज्जाए मह णुमज्जिहिसि u 
"s —GS. VII.67 


(श्वश्रूरत्र निषीदति अत्राहं दिवसकं प्रलोकस्व । 
मा पथिफ रात्र्यनन्धक शय्यायामावयोनिषत्स्यसि u) 


This verse is for the first time cited in DHV (pp. 71, 132). 
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(3) Asamappiam pi gahiam ................ (p. 503) 
This line forms the second half of the following verse 
from Sarvasena's Harivijaya (now lost): 
चूअंकुरावअंसं छण-पसर-महग्घ-मणहर-सुरामोअं । 
wants (? अपणामिअं) पि गहिअं कुसुमसरेण महुमास-लच्छीएँ मुहं u 
—Harivijaye 
(चूताङकुरावतंसं क्षणप्रसरमहार्घसनोहरसु रामोदम्‌ । 
असमपितमपि (? अनपितमपि) गृहीतं कुसुमशरेण मधुमासलक्ष्म्या मुखम्‌ u) 
This verse is first cited in DHV (p. 298). 


(4) Isakalusassa vi tuha ................ (p. 438) 
ईसा-कलुसस्स fa तुह मुहस्स णं एस पुण्णिमाचंदो i 
अज्ज सरिसत्तणं पाविऊण अंगे च्चिअ ण माइ OU 
(ईवर्याकलुषस्यापि तव मुखस्य नन्वेष पुणिमाचन्द्रः । 
अद्य सदृशत्वं प्राप्य अङग एव न माति u) 
This verse is first cited in DHV (p. 283). 


(5) Ukkhaadumam va selam ................ (p. 284) 
उक्खअ-बुमं व We हिम-हअ-कसलाअरं व लच्छि-बिमु क्क । 
पीअ-मइरं व चसअं बहुल-पओसं व॑ मुद्ध-अंद-विरहिअं ॥ 
—Setubandha II.5 


(उत्खात-त्रुममिव शैलं हिम-हत-कमलाकरमिव लक्ष्मो-बिमुक्तम्‌ । 
पीतमदिरमिवं चषकं बहुल-प्रदोषमिव म्‌ग्ध-चन्त्र-विरहितम्‌ u) 


(6) Uccinasu padiakusumam ................ (p. 44) 
उच्चिणसु पडिअ-कुसुमं मा धुण सेहालिअं हलिअ-ुण्हे । 
अह दे विसम-विराबो/विबाओ ससुरेण सुओ दलअ-सहो u 
(उच्चिनुष्व पतित-कुसुमं सा धुनीहि शेफालिक्रां हालिक-स्नुषे i 
एष ते विषम-विरावः/विपाकः श्वशुरेण stat दलव-शब्दः du) 
This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 283). Hemacandra’s KAS 


(p. 55) and SS (No. 959 read ‘Esa avasana-viraso’ (Sk. Esa ava- 
gana-virasah). 


(7) Emea jano tissa................. (pp. 415, 446) 
एमेअ जणो तिस्सा देइ कवोलोव भाई ससि-बिबं । 
परमत्थ-विंआरे उण चंदो चंदो च्चिअ वराओ ॥ 
(एवमेव जनस्तस्या ददाति कपोलोपमायां शशिबिम्बम्‌ à 
परमार्थविचारे Garrard एच चराकः u) 
This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 293), 
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(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


Kassa va na hoi roso ................ (p. 410) 


कस्स व ण होइ रोसो दट्ठूण पिआए सब्बणं ART | 
सममरपउमग्घाइरि वारिअवामे सहसु Ties u 
—GS. (W) 886 


(कस्य वा न भवति रोषो वृष्ट्वा प्रियायाः सत्रणमधरम्‌ । 
सश्रमरपश्चाघ्ाणशोले वारितवामे सहस्वेदानीम्‌ 11) 


This gatha is first cited in DHV (pp. 76, 284). 


Kaha nama na hosi tumam ................ (p. 365) 
कह णाम ण होसि तुमं भाअणमसमंजसस्स णरणाह्‌ । 
णिच्चं चेअ कुणंतो जहिच्छमत्वाण दिणिओअं ॥ 


(कथं नाम न भवसि त्वं माजनमसमञ्जसस्य नरनाथ | 
नित्यमेव कुर्वन्‌ यथेच्छमर्यानां विनियोगम्‌ u) 


Gaanar ca mattameham ................ (p. 416) 


गअणं च मत्तमेहं धारालुलिअज्जुणाइई अ ATG । 
णिरहंकार-मिअंका हरंति णीलाओ faja णिसाओ॥ 
—dGaiüdavaho. 406 


(गगनं च मत्तमेघं धारालुलितार्जुनानि च वनानि । 
निरहङकार-मुगाङ्का हरन्ति नीला अपि|नोलाश्च निशाः n) 


This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 173). 


Canda-maüehi nisa ................ (p. 139) 
चंद-मऊहेहि णिसा णलिणी कमलेहि कुसुमगुच्छेहि लभा । 
हंतेहि सरअ-सोहा कव्वकहा सज्जणेहिं कोरइ गरुई॥ 


(चन्द्रमयूज निशा नलिनी कमलैः कुसुमगुच्छेलंता i 
हंसशशारद/श्शरच्छोमा फाव्यकया सज्जन्नःक्रियते गुर्वो 11) 


This verse, which is in Skandhaka, is most probably 
drawn from Harivijaya of Sarvasena, an epic poem now 
lost. It is first cited in DHV (p. 259). 


Jaejja vanuddese ................ (p. 436) 


जाएज्ज aye खुज्जो Fear पाअवो झडिअ-पत्तो । 
मा म।णुसम्मि लोए चाएक्क-रसो दरिद्दो s u) 
—GS. III. 30 


(जायेय बनोहेशे कुब्ज एवं पादपः शीर्णपत्र:। 
मा मानुषे लोक त्यागेकरसो Theres 11) 


This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 261). 
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(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 
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Tarn tana siri-sahoara ................ (pp. 138-9; 434) 
तं ताण सिरि-सहोअर-रअगाहरणम्मि हिंअअमेक्करसं। 
बिबाहरे पिआणं णिवेसिअं फुसुमबाणेण u 
—Anandavardhana's Visamabanalila 

(तत्तेषां श्री-सहोदर-रत्नाभरणे (TARR) QANTITA | 
बिम्बाधरे प्रियाणां निवेशितं कुसुमबाणेन n) 

This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 265) with the in- 
troductory remark: “पया वा waa विधमबाणलीलायामसुरपराक्रमणे 
कामवेबस्य”- 


Tala jàanti guns ................ (p. 415) 
ताला जाअंति गुणा जाला ते सहिअएहि घेप्पंति i 
रइकिरणाणुग्गहिआइँ होंति कमलाइं कमलाइं ।। 

—Anandavardhana’s Visamabanalila 
(तदा जयन्ते गुणा यवा ते सहुदयैगुंह्मन्त । 
रविकिरणानुग॒हौतानि भवन्ति कमलानि कमलानि ।।) 


This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 170). Anandavar- 
dhana cites it with the introductory remark: 


“यथा च wa बिधमवाणलीलायाम्‌”- 


De à pasia niattasu .............. (p. 408) 
दे आ पसिअ णिअत्तसु मुह-ससिजोण्हा/जुण्हा-बिलुत्त-तम-णिब हे à 
अहिसारिआण fai करेसि अण्णाण वि gum ॥ 

— GS. (W) 968 


(mià तावत्‌ प्रसीद निवर्तस्य मुखशशिज्योत्स्नाविलुण्ततमोनिव हे | 


अभिसारिकाणां विघ्नं करोष्यन्यासामपि हताशे ॥। ) 
This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 74). 


Devviattammi phale ...........,.... (p. 435) 


देव्बाअत्तम्मि फले कि ates एत्तिअं पुणो भणिमो i 
ककेल्लि-पल्लबा पल्लबाण अण्णाण ण॑ सरिच्छा॥ 
—Cf. GS. III.79 


(देवायते फले कि क्रियतासेतावत्पुनभेंणाम: । 
रक्ताशोकपल्लबाः पल्लदानामन्येषां न WEST: u) 

The second half of this gatha, as found in GS (III.79), 
reads differently: 


कंकेल्लियल्लबाणं ण॑ पल्लबा होति सारिच्छा u 
(रक्ताशोकपल्लवानां न पल्लवा भवन्ति qam: u) 


This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 266). 
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(17) Pattā niambaphamsam ................ (p. 387) 
पत्ता णिअंबकंतं/पत्तणिअंबप्फंत। ण्हाणुत्तिण्णाए सामलंगीए । 
fagu रुअंति जलबिवुएहि daca व भएण u 
—GS. VI.55 


(प्राप्ता नितम्बस्पशं/प्राप्उनितम्बस्रर्शाः स्नानोतीर्गायाः श्यामलाङग्घयाः i 
faqa रुदन्ति जलबिन्दुभिर्बन्धस्येव भयेन u) 
(18) Bhama dhammia visaddho ................ (p. 399) 


मम धम्मिअ बीसद्धो/बीसत्यो सो सुगओ अजज मारिओ तेग i 
गोला-णइ-कच्छ-कुडंग-वासिंगा दरिअ-सीहेग ॥ 


—GS. 11.75 
(श्रम धामिक fase: farea: स शुनकोऽद्य मारितस्तेन i 
गोदा-नदी-कच्छ-निकुञ्ज (-लतागहन-) वासिना दुष्तसिहेन u) 
This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 52). 
(19) Raikiranpinuggahiaim ................ (p. 446) 
रइकिरणाणुग्गहिआइ होंति कमलाइं कमलाइं ॥। 
—Visamabanalila 


(रविकिरणानुगृहीतानि भवन्ति कमलानि कमलानि ॥) 


This line forms the second half of the gatha “Tālā 
jaanti guna” etc., given in full under Serial No. 14 supra. 


(20) Lacchi duhia jàmà .............. .. (p. 371) 
लच्छी बुहिआ जामाउओ हरी तस्स घरिणिआ गंगा à 
अमिअ-मिअंका अ सुआ अहो कुडुंबं महोअहिगो u 
(लक्ष्मोर्दुहिता जामातुको (==जामाता) हरिस्तस्य गृहिगो गङगा । 
अम्‌त-मृगाङ्को च gat, अहो Hera महोदधेः 1) 
This gatha is first cited in DHV (pp. 463-464). 
Kalpalataviveka (p. 181 fn-3) reads 'dhua', ‘jayaduo’ 


(a misprint for 'jamüduo), and ‘gharalliya’ for ‘duhig’ 
‘jamauo’ and ‘gharania’ respectively. 


(21) Vacca maha vvia(?) ekkae .......... (p. 137 p. 407) 
बच्च मह्‌ च्चिअ एक्काएँ होंतु णोसास-रोइअव्वाइं । 
मा aon वि तीएं विणा दक्खिण्णहअस्स जाअंतु u 
—GS. (W) 944 
(srt ममंवेकस्या भवन्तु निःशवास-रोदितव्यानि। 
सा तवापि तयां विना वाक्षिण्यहतस्य जायन्ताम्‌ u) 
This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 73). 
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(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 
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Vaniaa hatthidanta .............. (p. 84; p. 448) 


वाणिअअ ह्त्यिवंता कत्तो अम्हाण वरघकित्तोओ/वग्घकित्तो अ। 
जाव लुलिआलअमुहो घरम्मि परिसक्कए सुण्हा ॥ 


—GS. (W) 951 
(वाणिजक हस्तिंवन्ताः कुतोऽस्माकं AEAN: व्याघ्रकृत्तयश्च । 
याबल्लुलितालकमुखो गृहे परिष्बण्कते स्नुषा n 
This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 299). 
Vivariasuraasamae .............. (p. 86; p. 449) 
विवरीअ-सुरअ-समए dw दट्ठूण णाहिकमलम्मि । 
हरिणो दाहिण-णअणं dag हिरिआ।उला लच्छी u 
— GS. (W) 816 


(विपरीत-सुरत-समये ब्रह्माणं दृष्ट्वा नाभि-कमले । 
हरेर्दक्षिणनयनं चुम्बति ह्लियाकुला लक्ष्मीः u) 


In Kavyaprakáéa (p. 250) Mammata reads this gatha 
as follows: 


fagar (?बिवरीअ)-रए लच्छों ate बट्ठूण णाहिकमलट्ठं । 
हरिणो दाहिण-णअणं रसाउला fet ढक्केइ ॥ 


(बिपरीतरते लक्ष्मोब्रह्माणं दुष्ट्वा नाभिकमलस्थम्‌ । 
हरेर्वक्षिणनयनं रसाकुला झटिति स्थगयति u) 


Hemacandra’s text of this gatha (Kavydanusdsana, 
p.:250) closely agrees with Mammata's text, 


Visamaio ccia kana vi .............. (p. 450) 


fagaga fea काण वि फाण वि दोलेइ अमिअ-णिम्माओ। 
काण fa विसामिअमओ काण वि अविसामओ कालो ॥ 


(विषमयितः (? विषमयः) केषामपि karafa अतिक्रामति अमृत-निर्मातः à 
केषामपि विषामृतमयः केषामपि अविषामुतः कालः u) 


This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 294) 


Virana ramai ghuSina .............. (p. 138; p. 434) 
बोराण vag घुसिणारुणम्मि ण तहा पिंआयणुच्छंगं । 
दिट्ठी रिउ-गअ-कुंभत्यलम्मि जह बहल-सिदूरे ॥ l 

—GS. (W) 957 
(घोराणां रमते घुसूणारुणे न तथा प्रियास्तनोत्सङगे । 
वृष्टी रिपु-गज-कुम्भस्थले यथा बहलसिन्दूरे ॥ ) 


This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 262). Hemacandra 
reads ‘dhirana’ in place of virana'. 
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(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


Sajjei surahimaso ................ (p. 451) 


== सुरहि-मासो ण दाव अध्पेइ/ण ता पणामेइ जुअइ-जण-लक्ख-सहे | 
अहिणब-सहआर-मुहे णव-पल्लव-पत्तले अणंगस्स AT 


(सज्जयति सुरभि-मासो न तावदर्षयति यु्ति-जन-लक्ष्य-सहान्‌ । 
अभिनव-सहकार-मुखान्‌ नव-पल्लव-पत्रलाननछ्तास्य शरान्‌ 0) 


This verse is first cited in DHV (p. 255). It is in 
Skandhaka and is probably drawn from Sarvasena’s Hari- 
vijaya, an epic poem in Prakrit (now lost). 


Sihipimchakannatra ................ (p. 451) 
सिहि-पिछ-कण्णऊरा जाआ वाहस्स गव्विरी भमह। 
मुत्ताहल-रइअ-पसाहणाण भज्झे सबत्तीणं ॥ 

—GS. II.73 


(शिखि-पिच्छ-कर्णपूरा जाया व्याघस्य गविणी/गर्वबती समति । 
मुक्ताफल-रचित-प्रसाधनानां मध्ये सपत्नीनाम्‌ u) 


This gatha occurs, with some variant readings, in the 
GS (11.73). It is first cited in DHV (p. 256). 


Hiaatthaviamannum .............. (p. 436) 
हिमम-द्ठाविअ-मण्णुं अवदण्णमुहं पि मं पसाअंत । 
अवरद्धस्स fa ण हु दे बहुजाणअ रोसिउं सक्कं ॥। 


(हृदय-स्थापित-मन्युमपरुवितमुखीमपि मां प्रसादयन्‌ । 
अपराद्धस्यापि न खलु ते बहुज्ञ रोषितुं शक्यम्‌ ॥। ) 


Hemacandra reads the first half of this gatha as follows: 
हिअअदिठयमन्नुं खु अ अणरुट्ठमुहूं पि मं पसायंत । 
(हृवय-स्यित-मन्युं खलु चारष्टमुखीमपि मां प्रसादयन्‌ । ) 
—Kāvyānuśāsana (p. 75) 


The Kalpalataviveka (p. 148) nearly agrees with 
Hemacandra’s text: 
हिययट्ठिअमश्नुं खु (अ) अणर्ट्ठमुहं पिं णं (? मं) qariqa, 
(हृदय-स्थितमन्युं खल्‌ च अरुष्ट (-अभ्रर्दाशतरोष-) मुखीं मां प्रसादयन्‌ । ) 


In view of the readings in Kavyanusasana and Kalpa- 
lataviveka it would seem that 'Aparutthamubam' is the 
original reading and ‘avarunnamuham’ is its corrupt form. 
This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 267). 
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(29) 


(1) 
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Hoi na gunanurao ................ (p. 432) 


होइ ण गुणाणुराओ जडाण णवरं पसिद्धिसरणाण । 
किर पण्हुवइ ससिमणो चंदे ण पिआमुहे दिट्ठे u 


(भवति न गुणानुरागो जडानां केवलं प्रसिड्ि-शरणानाम्‌ । 
किल प्रस्तौति शशिमणिः चन्द्रे न प्रियामुखे दुष्टे u) 


This gatha is first cited in Dhvanyàloka-locana (p. 123). 


The text of this gatha, as printed in Dhvanyaloka- 
locana, is corrupt. This gatha is also quoted in Hemacandra’s 
Kāvyānuśāsana (p. 353), and in Kalpalataviveka (p. 119) 
of an anonymous author. The readings in Locana need to 
be improved on the basis of these later works which adopt 
verses after verses and passages after passages from Dhva- 
nyaloka and Locana. 


II 


Prakrit Verses in Vakrokti-Jivita 


There are about thirty Prakrit passages, cited as illus- 
trations, in Kuntaka's Vakroktijwita. Some of these 
verses we find quoted in other works on Sanskrit poetics 
and we can easily restore them by comparing their read- 
ings and referring to their sources. Quite a few verses are 
highly corrupt and they can be restored only on obtaining 
fresh Manuscript readings. The Kalpalatdviveka? by an 
anonymous author throws some light on these corrupt pas- 
sages and is of some use in reconstructing them. 


Annam ladahattanaam ................ (p. 97) 
अण्णं लडहत्तणअं अण्ण च्चिअ कावि ARESTAT | 
सामा सामण्णपआवइणो रेह च्चिअ ण होइ U 

—GS. (W) 969. 


(अन्यद्‌ लटभत्बम्‌ (==सोन्वर्यम्‌, सौकुमार्यम्‌) अन्येब कापि वर्तनच्छाया । 
श्यामा सामान्यभ्रजापते tat न मदति ou 


This gatha we find quoted, as an example of the figure 
of speech called Atisayokti, in Kdvyaprakasa (KP), Alam-- 


1. Vakrokti-Jivita of Kuntaka, ed. by K. Krishnamoorthy, Karnatak University, 


Dharwad, 1977. 


2. Kalpalataviveka by an anonymous author, L.D. Series, No. 17, ed. by M.L. 


Nagar and Harishankar Shastry, with an English Introduction by Prof. P. R. 
Vora, Ahmedabad-9, 1968. 
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kürasarvasva? (AS), Hemacandra’s Kavydnusasana* (KAS) 
etc. The KP and AS read ‘anna via’ (Sk anyeva). The 
reading adopted here is found in KAS. 


(2) Asamsaram Kaipuhgavehim .............. (p. 134) 
आसंसारं कइ-पुंगवेहिं पडिदिअह-गहिअ-सारो दि। 
मज्जबि अभिण्ण-मुद्दो व्व जअइ वाआ-परिष्फंदों u 
—Gaiidavaho 87 


(आ-संसारं कवि-पुद्धवः प्रतिदिवसगृहोतसारोऽपि । 
अद्ाप्यभिन्नमुब्र इव जय॑ति बाक्परिस्पन्दः ॥ )| 


The printed text of Gaidavaho’ reads ‘taddiaha’ in 
place of *padidiaha'. 


(3) Emea-japo tissà ................ (p. 221) 


एमेअ जणो तिस्सा देइ कबोलोदमाइ uius । 
परमत्य-निंआरे उण चंदो चंदो च्चिअ वराओ ॥ 


(waite जनस्तस्या ददाति कपोलोपमायां शशिबिम्बम्‌ । 
परमार्थविचारे पुनश्चन्द्रश्चन्द्र एव UME: UL) 


This gatha is cited, for the first time, in DHV (p. 293). 


There we have the reading ‘deu’ (Sk ‘dadatu) in place 
of ‘dei’. This gatha is later on cited by Hemacandra, Ruy- 
yaka, the anonymous author of KLV, and Sobhakaramitra 
(the author of Alamkdraratnakara) .$ 


(4) Kaikesari vaanapa ............ (p. 173) 


कइ-केलरी वअणाण मोत्तिअ-रअगाण आइ-बेअडिओ i 
ठाणाठाणं जाणइ कुसुमाण s जिण्ण/जुण्ण-मालारो॥॥ 


(kad वचनानां मौक्तिक-रत्नानामादि-वफटिफः | 
स्थानास्यानं जानाति कुसुमानां च जीगें-मालाफ(रः u) 


The author of KLV does not quote the whole gatha but 
gives only the Pratika ‘Kaikesari iti’ The Prakrit Dic- 
tionary’ does not record the form ‘Jima’ which could be 
considered as developed from ‘Jinzja.’ 


3. Nirnaya Sagar ed., Bombay, 1939. 

4. Sri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya ed. Bombay, 1964. 

5. Ed. by Prof. N. G. Suru and Pub. by Prakrit Text Society, Ahmedabad-9, 1975. 
6. Ed. by C. R. Devadhar and Pub. by Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 1942. 

1. Paia-sadda-mahannavo. Prakrit Text Society, Varanasi-5, 1963. 
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(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Kannuppaladala ................ (pp. 32-33) 
कण्णुप्पलदल-मिलिअ-लोअगहि हेलानलोल-गाबिअ-णअर्गोहि । 
लोल॑इ लोलावइहिं णिरुद्धउ सिढिलिअ-चाउ जअद्द मजरद्धउ ॥* 


(कर्णोत्पलदलमिलितलोचनामिः हेलालोलनामितनवताभिः à 
लीलया लोलावतोमिनिरुद्ध: शिथिलित-चापो जयति मकरध्वजः u) 


Gaana ca matta-mehmm .............. (p. 94) 
गअणं च मत्तमेहं घारालुलिभंज्जुणाइं अ UITS । ada 
णिरहंकार-मिअंका हरंति णोलाओ अ णिसाओ ॥ —Gaiidavaho. 406 


(गगनं च मत्तमेघं घारालुलितःर्जुन्ानिं < amfa 
निरहङ्कारमुगाङ्का हरन्ति नोलाशच fam: n) 


This gatha is for the first time cited in DHV (p. 173). There 


we get the reading nilao (? nilào) vi.(Sk. nilà api). The 
reading ‘nilao vi’ finds support in Abhinavagupta's commen- 
tary called Locana on DHV. Abhinavagupta’s comments 
on this gatha bring out clearly the charming suggested 
sense, 


Camkammanti karindéa ................ (p. 171) 
चंकम्मंति करिदा feror ( ? दिग्गअ- ) मअ-गंधऱ्हारिअ-हिअआ (?हिजजआ )। 

दुक्खं वणे अ कइणो भणिई-विसम-मह॒फइ-मग्गे ॥ 

(चंक्रम्यन्ते करीन्द्रा दिग्गजमदगन्धहारित-हूदयाः (? हृदयाः) । 

qd वने च कवयो भणितिनविषम-महाकवि-मा्गं u) 

Carndamatheim mis ................ (p. 174) 


चंदमऊहेहि णिसा णलिंगी कमलेहि कुसुमगुच्छेहि लआ। 
हंसेहिं सरअ-सोहा कम्वकहा सज्जणेहि कोरइ u$ ॥ 


(चन्द्रमयूखेनिशा नलिनी कमलैः ददत कता ' 
हंसः शरच्छोभा काव्यकथा सज्जनैः क्रियते गुरुको/गुर्वों ॥। ) 


This verse, which is in Skandhaka, is most probably drawn 
from Sarvasena’s Harivijaya, an epic poem (now lost). 


Chaggunasarnjoadidha ................ (p. 269) 


_ छग्गुण-संजोअ-दिढा उवाअ-परिवाडि-घडिअ-पास- गुहो । 


चाणक्क-णीइ-रज्जू रिउ-संजमणुज्जआ जअइ N 


षड्गुण-संयोग-दूढा उपाय-परिपाटि-घटित-पाश-्मुखी i 
चाणक्य-नोति-रज्ज्‌ रिपुसंयमनोद्यता safe u —Mudrdraksasa V.14 


8. The Apabhraméa passage and its Sanskrit cchayà are presented here as re- 
. Stored by Dr..H. C. Bhayani in his paper: Restoration of the text of some 


corrupt Apabhramáa and Prekrit Citations in Dhanika’s Avaloka on the Du£a- 
rüpaka and in Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita. 
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(10) Namaha dasénana-sarahasa .............. U (p. 79) 


qag दसाणण-सरहस-फेर-तुलिअ-वलंत (?चलंत) सेल-मअ-बिंहलं । 
वेयंत-योर-यणहुर-हर-कअ-कंठग्गहूं MNT u 

(नमत दशानन-सरप्स-कर-तुलित-दल (? चल) छेल-सय-विल्ललाम्‌ । 
बेपमान-स्यूल-स्तनमर-हर-कूत-कण्ठग्रहां गोरीम्‌ u) 


(11) Nis&s& khapavirahe ................ (P. 189) 


णीसासा खण-बिंरहे फुरंति रमणीण सुरहिणो qui 
कडिम-हिमम-दिठअ-कुसुमबाण-मअरंद-लेस eu — —Gaüdavaho V . 748 


(fra: क्षणविरहे स्फुरन्ति रमणीनां सुरभयस्तस्य । 
कुष्ट-हुदय॑-स्यित-कुसुमबाण-मकरन्द-लेशः इद Uu) 


(12) Tannatthi kipi paino .............. (p. 184) 


तं णत्थि कि fa पणो पकप्पिअं जं ण णिअइ-घरणीए (? afeta) i 
अणवरमगमणसीलस्स फालं-पहिमस्त पाहेज्जं 


(efe किमपि पत्युः प्रकल्पितं यत्न नियति-गृहिप्य। i 
अनबरत-गमनशीलस्यं फाल-पयिफस्य पतययम्‌ t) 


The gatha is cited for the first time in Bhamchaviva- 
Tawa (R. Gnoli’s edn, p. 40). It is also cited by Ruyyaka 
in his Alamkarasarvasva (p. 33) and by Sobhakara in his 
Alamküraratnükara (p. 62) 


(13) Tadopanikamante ................ (p. 253) 


This passage is highly corrupt. It could be restored if 
fresh manuscript material becomes available, : 


(14) Taha runnarh kanha visā ................ (p. 99) 


(15) 


तह रण्णं फण्हु विंधाहीआए रोसगग्गरगिराए । 
जह कस्स fa जम्मसए बि कोइ मा वल्लहो होउ u 


(तथा यदितं went विशाखया रोष-गद्गद-गिरा.। 
यथा कस्यापिं जन्मशतेऽयि कोऽपि मा estet wag u) 


Višakhika (— Viśākhā) is, of course, a cowherdess of 
that name 


Tala jaanti guna ..............., (p. 83) 
ताला Heather गुणा जाला ते सहिअएहिं घेष्पंति à 
रष्व (रवि-) किरणाणुग्गहिआइ dft कमलाई कमलाइं —Visamabdnalila 


(तदा जायन्ते गुणा यदा ते wur | | 
रबिकिरणानुगृहोतानि भवन्ति फंमलानि कमलानि n) 
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This gatha is first cited in DHV (9. 170). Ananda- 
vardhana introduces it with the preliminary remark: 
“य्या च ata विषमबाणलोलायास्‌” a 
This epic poem in Prakrit is now lost. 
(16) Tikkhaárunarn tathàrappa (?) ................ (p. 189) 
This gatha is extremely corrupt. Dr. H. C. Bhayani 
has attempted to reconstruct it in his paper referred to in 
the foot-note No. 8 supra: 
तिक्‍्वारुणं तमारं णअगजुअं र. .अ लाइमं तोए। 
semet (?) भेअ-विजग्ग-रिठ-सहिर-लेसं व महुरिउगो u 
(तोक्ष्णायणं तमारात्‌ magi.. . लागितं (-आरोपितं) तया। 
उद्यत (?) भेद-विलग्न-रिपु-दधिर-लेशमसिव मधुरिपोः u) 
(17) Pararaimattaa amahe (?) .............. (p. 203) 
This passage is extremely corrupt and defies recon- 
struction, 
(18) Pavana cala vijju ca duliam ................ (p. 213) 


This passage too is extremely corrupt. Dr. H. C. 
Bhayani has attempted to restore it in his paper referred 
to in the foot-note No. 8 supra: 
qaia चलं चिज्जु-चशुलिअं राइआसु पुलअंति मेहअं । 
सोऊण अ ओरल्लि-सद्अं महिलिआसु कलिज्जइ बिरहुओ ॥ 

(पवनेन चलं विंयुतप्रज्बलित-पूलक रात्रिषु पश्यन्ति मेघम्‌ । 
श्रुत्वा च दोघे-गम्मोर-गजित-शब्वं महिलासु कल्यते विरहः॥ ) 


(19) Maulavartanatamate vicittoyare ............ (p. 224) 


This passage too is extremely corrupt, and defies any 
attempt at restoration. 


(20) Raikelihianiamsana ................ (p. 32) 
रइ-केलि-हि म-गिअंस ग-कर-किसलभ-रुद्ध-णमण-जुअलस्स । | 
ag राइअ-णअणं ५व्वइ-ररिचुंबिञं जअइ ॥ —GS. V.55 


(रति-केलि-हूत-निवसन-कर-किसलय-दद्ध-नयन-युगलस्य । 
aa तृ तीय-नयनं पावंती-परि चुम्बितं जयति u) 
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(21) Ruddassa taianaanam .......... ee (p. 109) 

रुहूस्स तइअ-गअणं पन्वइ-परिचुंबिमं AAEM —GS V. 55 cd. 
(ma तृतीय-नयनं पार्वती-परिचुम्बितं जयति u) 


It would be easily seen that this line forms the second 
half of the gatha 'Rai-keli-hia-niamsana', ete., given above 
under Serial No. (20). 


(22) 1,05९ kuvalaarn kuvalaam .............. (p. 10) 
लोलाएँ grat Faas व सीपे समुव्वंहनेण । 
सेसेण सेस-पुरिसाण पुरिसआरो agafa (? समुप्पुसिओं) u 
(लोलया paai कुदजपभित्र viti सपुत्रहता । 
शेबेण शेष-पुरुषाणां पुरुषकारः aai: (? समुत्प्रोड्छितः) 11) 


This gatha is included in Gaharayanakosa? (No. 786) 
compiled by Jinesvarasiiri in VS 1251. He reads the latter 
half of the second half as 'purisyáro vi pamhutto’ (Sk: 
Purusakaro’ pi vismrtah). 


(23) Vavitade Kudumga .......... Tee e (p. 68) 
वावी (? तावी) तडे कुडंगा पिअसहि ण्हाउं गएहि दी पति । 
ण धरंति करेण भणंति ण त्ति (? करे ण भणंति कि पि) बलिउं पुण ण afer ui 
(वापो (? तापी) तटे निकुञ्जाः प्रियसखि स्नातुं गतेः दृश्यन्ते i 
न धरन्ति करेण भणन्ति न इति (? करे न भणन्ति किमपि) afad पुनर्न ददति u) 
(24) Sajjehi(?) surahimaso ............ (p. 128) 
सज्जेइ सुरहिमासो ण दाव अप्येद्द/ण ता पणामेइ जुमइ-ज ग-लक्ख-सहे | 
अहिगव-सहआर-मुहे णव-पल्लब-पत्तले अणंगस्स सरे ॥ 
(सज्जयति सुरभि-मासो न तावदपंयति युबति-जन-लक्य-सहान्‌। . 
अभिनव-सहकार-मुखान्‌ नव-पल्लव-पत्रलाननङुगस्य शरान्‌ ॥ ) 


This verse, which is in Skandhaka, is most probably 
from Sarvasena’s Harivijaya, a Prakrit epic (now lost). 


(25) Samavisamanivvisesi ................ (p. 114) 
सम-विसम-णिव्विसेसा समंतओ गंद-मंद-संचारा । 
HET होहिति पहा मणोरहाणं पि aestu tt —GS. VII.73 


(सम-विषम-निविशेषाः समन्ततो मन्व-मन्द-सञ्चाराः । 
अचिराद्‌ भविष्यन्ति पन्थानो मनोरथानामपि दुलंझध्याः 11) 


This gatha is first cited in DHV (p. 356). 


9. Edited by Pt. Amritlal M. Bhojak and Nagin J. Shah, and pub. by L. D. 
Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad-9, 1975. 
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(26) Sidhiliacau ................ (p. 110) 


fafefasrars जअइ marcas o 
(शिथिलित-घापो जयति मकरध्वजः 11) 


This line is the fourth quarter of the verse beginning 


with “Kannuppaladala” ... etc. given above under Serial 
No. (5). 
(27) Sivinavikkhena ................ (?) (p. 212) 


Except the first two or three words (the Pratika) of 
the gatha we have hardly any clues that would enable us 
to reconstruct the original gatha. The Kalpalatüviveka's 
allusion that the gatha is an example of à variety of 
Nidaráana prevents us from identifying it with the follow- 
ing gathàs beginning with 'Sivina': 


() सिविणअ-खण-सुत्तुदिठआए पुणरतदंसणमणाए । 
बालाए णिमीलिअ-लोअणाए दिवसो fa बोलोणो u 


(स्यप्न-क्षण-सुप्तोत्यितायाः पुनरुक्तदर्शनमनसः 
बालाया निमीलित-लोचनाया दिवसोऽपि गतः (अतिक्रान्तः) n) 
—Bhoja’s Srigéraprakaga, Vol. IV, p. 1103 


(1) सिविणब-लद्ध-पिअअमपुलइउग्गमणिम्भरेहि अंगेहि | 
परिरम्मणे सुहाईं पावउ मा णं पबोहेह ।। 


(स्वप्न-लब्ध-प्रियतम-पुलकितोद्गमनिर्भररछग:ः । 
परिरम्भणे सुखानि प्राप्नोतु मेनां प्रयोधवत 11) —GS. (W) 835 


(28) Suhaa vilarbasu thoar .............. (p. 232) 


gea बिलंबसु थोअं जाव इमं विरहू-काअरं हिअअं । 
संठविऊण भणिस्सं अहवा वोलेसु कि मणिमो ।। 


(सुभग विलम्बस्व स्तोकं refed विरहकातरं हृदयम्‌ i 
संस्थाप्य भणिष्यामि, अयवापक्रस कि wer: di) 

This gatha is also cited by Ruyyaka in his Alamkara- 
sarvasva (p. 147). 


SCULPTURES OF ANCIENT GWALIOR REGION 
(A Study of Transmission in Artistic Tradition)* 


R. N. MISRA 


THERE is no royal road to the meaning and function of ‘tradition’ 

though transmission in it is taken for granted. It is easily com- 
prehended that Indian artistic tradition has developed in the cruci- 
ble of time and, in the process, transmitted fairly far and wide; pro- 
blems confront us when a realisation is required of how, through 
what sources and in what milieu tradition formed itself and turned 
mobile. This only emphasizes the need to identify and appreciate 
the elements of action in a "tradition" and that is best achieved by 
case studies within clearly identifiable spatial and chronological 
dimensions.! ` 


In this light, this paper briefly attempts to work out certain fac- 
tors and the product of diffusion in the sculptural tradition as ob- 
taining in the Gopādri region? from seventh to ninth century, This 
exercise is meant to provide a background to understanding the 
nature of art-activity before it crystallized into its supreme achieve- 
ment namely the Teli Ka Mandir (Gwalior). The antiquities from 
Batesar and Naresar (District Morena) form the main concern in 
the paper though the evidence from other sites may also be adduced 
for comparison. We assume, not without reason, that owing to its 
geographical situation and strategic position, Gopadri region was 
sharing cultural traditions with Avanti, Maru and Kanyakubja, In 
the situation, any notion about art-activity flourishing here in iso- 
lation has to be ruled out. We also assume that the basic inputs 
such as donors and artisans for undertaking works of art like tem- 
ples were available in the region. Our search therefore is limited 
to identifying the catalytic agent as the ‘element of action’ in the 
genesis and evolution of artistic tradition and its transmission. 


Historically, a succession from Gupta to Gurjara Pratiharas is 
clearly discernible. Inscription and antiquities from Tumain (435 
A.D.)? Gwalior (525 A.D.)* and Deogarh (610 A.D.)5 which are 
securely dated besides those (undated) from Padmavati (District 
Gwalior)$ and Kota (District Shivpuri)? stand witness to such deve- 
lopment. In the same manner, inscriptions of the time of Gurjara- 
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Pratiharas refer to construction of several temples in different 
regions in which various patrons participated.5 Some of these in- 
scriptions are specifically connected with the Gopadri region. For 
instance, the Gwalior inscription of the time of Adivaraha refers to 
the construction of a Visnu temple (875 A.D.?) by Alla, son of 
Vaillabhatta? An independent epigraphic testimony about a tem- 
ple dedicated to ViSikha (Karttikeya) is also available.'? Similarly, 
the construction of an antahpura for  Visnu-Narakadhiéa finds 
mention in the Sagar Tal (Gwalior) inscription of Mihirabhoja.! 
More recently, evidence about construction of a mandapika dedicat- 
ed to Dhürjati-Siva has become available from Mahua (District 
Shivpuri).? The mandapikà was built by Vatsaraja, who is identi- 
fied as ruler of Avanti. The Jain Prabandhas too refer to the build- 
ing activities of king Ama who ruled over the vast territory stretch- 
ing from Kanauj to Gwalior and other regions. Ama built temples 
at Kanauj, Mathura, Anhilvada and Modhera and set up huge Jina 
images at Kanauj and Gwalior. This ruler has been identified with 
Pratihara Nagabhata II or with Vatsaraja,? the Gurjara Pratihara. 


These inscriptions are significant in as much as they define art 
activity in reference to certain locations within a chronological 
frame work on one hand and donors responsible for such work, on 
the other. Although their testimony does not offer any clues as to the 
genesis of artistic tradition of Gopadri region, the inscriptions 
nonetheless indicate that in the transmission of the Great Tradition 
as represented in art activity, rulers as well as individuals of diffe- 
rent ranks participated in equal measure.!5 One may at the same 
time not ignore the fact of presence in the Gopadri region, of a 
ruling dynasty whose sway transcended the narrow regional limits 
so as to compass the whole of the Antarvedi region (Ganga-Yamuna 
doab) as also the parts of Rajasthan, Gujarat, Malwa and Bihar, so 
that it may have become possible for different provinces in their 
empire to interact mutually. The extent and value of such inter- 
actions require deeper analysis, including that of the question whe 
ther such interaction could take place due to dynastic element or 
inspite of it. The analysis of this question in reference to the 
Gopidri region brings out certain contradictions. Firstly, while 
fruition of art-activity coincides well with the Gurjara Pratiharas 
in the ninth century, the situation is far from clear in the time be- 
fore that.'5 Secondly, while some inscriptions are slanted towards 
Vaisnavite faith (including Sürya) the antiquities are nearer to 
the Saivite faith; thirdly while epigraphs refer to monuments of 
ninth century in most cases (and to eighth century in the case of 
Mahua), evidence of the existing monuments and sculptures date 
from seventh century or even earlier. Lastly, the quantum of acti- 
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vity seen in the contiguous areas coincides with similar activity in 
the Gopadri region, though their links are not directly documented 
in the epigraphs. 


In the situation, attention has to be turned to searching other 
clues for identifying the ‘prime-movers’ of artistic tradition. It 
must be emphasized here that “tradition” is cumulative rather than 
segmented which signifies that different elements in it are inter- 
linked: a segregation of these elements and their evaluation may be 
required only to the extent of understanding the agents of trans- 
mission and their role. 


The Mahua inscription, noted above, supplies an interesting 
lead in this connection in stating that Vatsaraja (associated with 
Avanti) constructed the mandapika while the record mentioning the 
act at Mahua, was composed by Bhatta ISana, son of Somanka, hailing 
from Kanyakubja. The proximity of persons from Avanti and Kanya- 
kubja and their role in the Gopadri region is of significance and dup- 
licates the evidence already offered by the case of Ama, the ruler 
who is credited with art activity both at Kanyakubja and Gwalior. 
These clues emphasize the wider links of the artistic tradition of 
Gopadri whereby it may be assumed that activities taking place 
nearer home were in no way isolated from similar activities in the 
other areas. Works of comparable dates are known from Chandra- 
vati (689 A.D.), Kansua (738 A.D.), Buchkala (815 A.D.), Pathari 
(860 A.D.) and Deogarh (862 A.D.).'7 Moreover, individual 
examples from Gopadri region, as seen in the Visvaripa-Visnu 
(Tumain) Siva-Kalyanasundara (Batesar, Gwalior), Visnu (Bara- 
het), Surya (Naresar, Barahet) are comparable to similar ones re- 
ported from the Antaravedi region, particularly from Kanauj,'® 
Bhita, Karchhana and Ramnathpur.? We have discussed the sty- 
listic similarities in these sculptures elsewhere? and it may suffice 
here to state that in theme, iconography and style, sculptures of 
Gopadri and Antarvedi regions though apparently wide apart, are 
yet co-eval. The sculptural tradition, as it crystallised in the two 
regions and even beyond was obviously not ‘unilocal’ in character: 
transmissions are easily comprehended in it in the matters of themes, 
iconography and styles. 


At the same, it is evident that there is something distinctly in- 
digeneous about the pattern of decorative scheme of mandapikas of 
Naresar and Batesar (Pl. I, A, B) and elsewhere in the Gopadri 
region. They tend to interpret development from a nebulous stage 
to the fullblown brilliance as seen in Teli Ka Mandir (Gwalior). 
Their forms and iconographies are simple and in the process of 
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developing. They do not yet appear as mere appendage to the 
architectural composition that they adore. The pantheon in these 
temples consists of Ganesa (Pl. II, A), Karttikeya (Pl. II, B), Parvati 
(performing panchigni tapasya) (Pl. III) Siva (with Ganas) 
(Pl IV, A), Lakulisa (Pl. IV, B) and Siva-kalyanasundara (Pl. V, 
A, B). The relief decoration on the doorways is more ornate though 
devoid of deities except for Ganga and Yamuna (Pl. VI, A, B). The 
doorways present a scheme in which niigas form a Sékhé with 
Garuda occupying the centre of the lintel. That transmissions in 
these traits were both extensive and swift is indicated by occurrence 
of similar forms elsewhere in the vicinity. Such forms are repeated 
at Mahua, Amrol, Batesar and Naresar in the dvarasakhis. Varia- 
tions also occur; for instance, in the example from Naresar (Temple 
Nos. 1, 5), Batesar, Gwalior (Teli Ka Mandir), Indor and Amrol, the 
doarašákhas contain reliefs of Ganas and Pramathas also.?! 


Some amount of standardisation is also witnessed in the deco- 
rative scheme or in the placement of deities in the bhadra niches of 
the shrines. For instance, Parvati’s relief is assigned to the bhadra- 
kulikà on north (Naresar, Temple Nos. 18, 22), Karttikeya is placed 
on the western deva-kulika in two instances (Naresar, Temple 18, 22), 
though in one case (Naresar No. 17) this position is occupied by 
Siva and his Ganas. The southern niche is occupied by Lakuliga 
in two cases (Naresar, Nos. 17, 22) and by Ganeša in one case 
(Naresar No. 22). Exceptions to the scheme in the case of Temple 
No. 20 at Naresar may be explained by the fact that it faces west. 
The reliefs in the niches (east) on the jangha of this temple re- 
present Sürya and Visnu. Variations are noticed in the structura] 
morphology of these temples and their members such as pifha, 
khura, kumbha, kalaía, kapota, chhadya, udgama, sikhara, and its 
balapaíjara, lata and venukosa. Similar variations also occur in 
the plans of the Gopadri temples which represent four types in all 
namely: square, rectangular, stellate and circular. 


These features are significant for a study of artistic formations, 
their crystallisation and transmission, and their significance is con- 
textual in the sense that the evidence in situ exemplifies the real 
objective situation as it obtained in the monuments, Even so it 
must be emphasised that artistic tradition represented at these sites 
in the relevant reliefs and sculptures was not circumscribed within 
the limits of the area or its time sequence. It seems to have a prior 
history linked with the "classical" types seen at Kota Tumain, 
Padmavati, Deogarh and Badoh-Pathari. And, it also extended be- 
yond Naresar and Batesar both in time and space which is proved 
by the sculptures adorning the monuments known from Barahet,2 
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Amrol?^ Mahua, Kadwaha,6 Indor*! and Gwalior (Teli Ka Mandir 
and Chaturbhuj temple). The unities of the tradition are indicated 
by the similarities. At the same time the question of interpreting 
the “different” involves treating the “different” as something in 
which the earlier tradition may have synthesised with the contem- 


porary. 


That the factors of mobility, artists, patrons, rulers and private 
individuals as also the institutions of trade and commerce, effected 
transmission may be taken for granted. That may explain why 
Gopadri style has links within the region on one hand and those 
beyond extending up to Malwa, Antarvedi, Maru and Himachal on 
the other Transmissions are contextually proved by the monu- 
ments and sculptures discovered in these respective regions. But the 
significance of movements may not be clear without reference to the 
Saiva ascetics of Lakuliéa-Pasupata and Saiva-Siddhantic schools 
whose presence in the Gopadri region may have proved catalytic to 
the ferment and spread of the artistic tradition. 


The Saivite influence seems to have provided the neceSsary in- 
centive for the efflorescence of artistic tradition and its spread. The 
convergence of Saivism vis-a-vis art activity in the Gopadri region 
is clearly comprehended and the chronological parameters of the con- 
vergence fit happily in the pattern. It is not without reason that 
Hieun Tsang (7th century) refers to Gwalior as Mahesvarapura? 
thereby exemplifying its Saivite identity during the seventh cen- 
tury. Other sources confirm it." Epigraphs from Gopadri and 
other regions refer to the Saivite saints of Guhavasi line — a line 
founded by Guhàavàsi (of déruvana) which developed eventually 
into three branches namely Amarddaka, Mattamayüra and Madhu- 
mateya.! All these branches followed the tenets of the Saiva-Sid- 
dhanta School of Saivism. The fact that Guhasvami, the founder of 
this school, flourished in c. 675 A.D. is both crucial and significant 
as it (a) coincides with the upsurge or art-activity in the Gopadri 
region, (b) confirms the testimony of Hieun Tsang in exemplifying 
Saivite themes of the sculptures adorning the monuments, (c) inter- 
prets the reason why inscriptions of the Gopadri region are slanted 
toward Vaisnavite faith while reliefs and monuments are Saivite 
in their origin and character (Teli Ka Mandir included). 


Guhasvami, as has been noticed above, is associated with daru- 
vana reference to which is made in several records including the one 
discovered at Kadwaha (District Guna).? Kadwaha, on its part, is 
known (from an earlier testimony) to have been in a forest tract an- 
ciently known as vanasáhvaya. Overwhelming evidence is available 
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to indicate that the Gopadri region was hub of activity of the Saiva 
saints of Siddhànta school who operated from three well-known 
monasteries that existed at Kadwaha (ancient Kadambaguha), 
Ranod?^ (ancient Aranipadra) and Mahua (ancient Madhumati) 35 
Ancient temples, singly or in pairs, or even in clusters are known 
from all these sites, some of which are dated in 7th and 8th century 
(at Amrol and Mahua). It is presumed that supplied with an ela- 
borate monastic set-up (which employed eight different kinds of 
artisans), endowed with immense funds and equally widespread and 
large following, the ascetics of Siddhanta school were instrumental 
in spreading the Saiva Great Tradition practically throughout the 
country from Punjab in north to Andhra, Tamil and Karnata region 
in the south. In this situation percolation of their influence within 
the Gopadri region would have been relatively much easier and swift. 
Later inscriptions, not necessarily from Gwalior region, expressly 
refer to their functions (kriya) as consisting of “excavation of water 
reservoirs, construction of temples, installation of images, founding 
of monasteries and other architectural activities. While the āga- 
mas of this school recognised sixteen forms of Siva’? in its pantheon, 
inscriptions refer to only Uma-Mahesvara, Gangadhara and Natyes- 
vara, besides Sadanana, Ganeša, Uma and Sarasvati?* In the light 
of the above details, it may be safely assumed that the Saiva as- 
cetics of the Guhavasi line must have played a crucial role in trans- 
mitting the artistic tradition in conformity with their tenets and 
"provincial" or  "inter-provincial" interactions in the nuance of 
sculptural style may have been rendered possible in the wake of the 
spread of Saivite Great Tradition. The monuments in the Gopadri 
region (7th to 9th century) and beyond vividly reflect formation, 
standardization and transmissions of the artistic tradition in which 
process the Saivite tradition was probably the 'prime-mover.' 
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A NOTE ON AN EARLY 
INDIAN POSTAL SYSTEM 
B. N. MUKHERJEE 


IN the Indian subcontinent the Mauryas built up in the late 4th 
and 3rd century B.C. one of the largest empires of ancient world. 
It included the greater part of the subcontinent, excluding the Far 
South and perhaps its eastermost areas. Parts of the territory now 
in Afghanistan were also incorporated in the Maurya empire. For 
maintaining effective communications between the central and local 
authorities, if not for any other purpose, the Mauryas apparently 
needed an efficient system for despatching administrative and other 
instructions from one seat of administration to another. That they 
developed such a system is indicated by the evidence of edicts of 
Asoka (c. 273 to c. 236 B.C.), the famous Maurya emperor, 


The first minor rock-edict of this monarch contains a proclama- 
tion made by him after spending two hundred fifty-six "nights" (ie. 
days) on tour. One of the versions of this edict, found at Nittur 
(Bellary district, Karnatak), states that this proclamation “has been 
despatched throughout the earth (i.e. the Maurya empire) in the 
way as it was said by king Asoka". A copy (or a version) of the 
same edict (discovered at Pangudariyam Shehore district, M.P.) 
was addressed by king Priyadarsin (i.e. ASoka) to prince Samba 
while the former was on his march (ie. pilgrimage) to the Upunitha 
or Opunitha monastery in Manema-de$a? The Brahmagiri, Sidda- 
pura (and perhaps also Jatinga-Ramesvara) recensions of the first 
minor rock edict were issued from Suvannagiri (Suvarnagiri) 
(located in Karnatak) by the order of (an) Aryaputra (prince) 
(who was in charge of the administration of the province concerned) 
and certain officials known as Mahamatras, and were addressed to 
some Mahamatras stationed at Isila. The Jaugada versions of the 
two separate rock-edicts and the Dhauli version of the first separate 
rock-edict were addressed to some Mahamatras posted respectively 
at Samapa (situated in the Ganjam district) and Tosali (Dhauli near 
modern Bhuvanesvar), while the Dhauli version of the second sepa- 
rate edict was meant for (a) Kumara (prince) (who was in charge 
of the administration of the province concerned) and certain Maha- 
matras stationed at Tosali. 
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These data, culled from different edicts of Asoka, surely indicate 
that the rescripts of Asoka were used to be despatched under his 
order to local administrative headquarters. His rescripts, found in- 
scribed on rocks and pillars, contain inter alia words spoken by him 
in the first person. Apparently the text of each these rescripts was 
prepared by Asoka himself or rather by the imperial scribes (lipi- 
karas) following his oral instructions (see his sixth rock-edict). The 
Arthasüstra of Kautilya, dated by some scholars to the Maurya age, 
refers to lekhaka (scribe), appointed to write down royal orders 
aecording to the dictation of the king? Such orders, including ad- 
ministrative instructions and rescripts on morality, were apparently 
despatched to relevant administrative headquarters in different pro- 
vinces of the empire. Detailed (full) texts or ''middle-sized" or 
abridged versions of the instructions, whichever the king wanted to 
make public according to local necessities, were then caused by pro- 
vincial authorities to be inscribed on rocks and pillars (situated in 
places accessible to ordinary subjects) after adapting them to regio- 
nal Prakrit dialects or translating them into other languages (such 
Greek and Aramaic) in order to make them easily understandable 
to the local people (see the Girnar and Kalsi versions of the four- 
teenth rock-edict). The Delhi-Topra recension of the seventh pillar 
edict clearly indicates that the king wanted “this rescript on mora- 
lity" to be engraved wherever either stone pillars or stone slabs were 
available so that “this may be of long duration". That the con- 
tents of royal rescripts, despatched through official channel, ulti- 
mately reached the public, for whom these were primarily meant; 
is suggested by the thirteenth rock-edict which claims that every- 
where in the king's territory (and even in some areas outside it) 
the people "are conforming to instruction in morality". Instructions 
meant for people belonging to non-governmental organisations (in- 
cluding the monks of the Buddhist church) could have been des- 
patched to the addressees directly; or through regional authorities, 


The elaborate system of despatching and “publishing” royal in- 
structions presupposes the existence of a royal mail service in the 
Maurya empire. It appears that royal letters and orders, written 
on portable materials, were sent from the capital at Pataliputra 
(Patna, Bihar) or from temporary royal camps to different destina. 
tions following riverine and overland routes. That such routes were 
at least partly maintained officially is suggested by a statement of 
Megasthenes, who visited the court of Asoka’s grandfather Chandra- 
gupta. One of his statements, quoted by Strabo,’ refers to officials 
responsible for "keeping the rivers improved", "making roads and 
placing pillars" "at every ten stadia," "showing the by-roads and 
the distances". Such distances are actually indicated in two Ara- 
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maic epigraphs of Priyadarsi (Asoka), inscribed on stone and dis- 
covered in the valley of the Laghman river in Afghanistan" These 
edicts also refer to a Krpty (Karapathi), ie. a “military road", or 
“lord’s road", This was obviously maintained by the Maurya ad- 
ministration.’ 


In the Achaemenid empire, which ended not long before the 
beginning of the Maurya empire, governmental despatches were used 
to be sent by relays, in which couriers and horses participated. For 
this purpose such couriers and horses “were maintained at stations 
spaced at intervals of a day's journey along the royal roads". 
Herodotus stated that "nothing mortal travels so fast as these Per- 
sian messengers. The entire plan is a Persian invention; and this 
is the method of it. Along the whole line of road there are men 
(they say) stationed with horses, in number equal to the number 
of days which the journey takes, allowing a man and horse to each 
day; and these men will not be hindered from accomplishing at their 
best speed the distance which they have to go, either by snow, or 
rain, or heat, or by the darkness of night. The first delivers his des- 
patch to the second, and the second passes it to the third; and it is 
borne from hand to hand along the whole line".!: 


A similar system might have been followed or might have been 
adopted as one of the modes for despatching letters through over- 
land routes in the Maurya empire, which included certain territories 
ruled not much earlier by the Achaemenids. If long riverine routes 
were also followed for despatching administrative documents, boats 
and/or crew could have been changed at fixed places on the banks 
of the rivers concerned. In any case, on the analogy of the evid. 
ence of the system of sending governmental despatches as practised 
in different empires of ancient period, we may suggest that in Maurya 
India royal letters might have been used to be sent by relays in 
which persons placed at fixed stations or posts played an important 
part. 'This seems to be the earliest known postal system in an 
Indian empire. 
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BHAMAHA”S MIND 
TAPASVI NANDI 


IT could be difñcult to probe into the mind of a genius who lived 

nearly thirteen centuries before us. But the task, I am sure, how- 
soever difficult and ambitious it may look, is certainly not impos- 
sible, for Bhamaha was a genius, and the mind of a genius shows 
certain unmistakable trends, irrespective of place and time. A close 
and careful study of the Kavydlamkara, his only available written 
document helps us in studying the working of his mind and thus 
trying to get a glimpse of the multi-faceted genius and whole per- 
sonality of a man who was a rare intellectual, all the time applauded 
and respected by great names to mention only a few, such as Ud- 
bhata, who is known to have written Bhümaha-vivarana, Santa- 
raksita the Buddhist philosopher who is supposed to have quoted Bha- 
maha's views on apoha (Bhamaha, VI.17-19) in his Tattvasumgraha 
(vs. 912-914), Anandavardhana the doyen of literary criticism in 
Sanskrit, and Abhinavagupta, the author of Locana and Abhinava- 
bharati and many other philosophical works. 


That he was both a poet and a critic, a philosopher and a gram- 
marian becomes clear from his work. Perhaps he also knew the 
various arts and disciplines (kalas and Sastras) that he prescribes 
for the making of a poet. And to crown all this, perhaps he had 
an agnostic bent of mind, always open to newer and newer expres- 
sions of truth and beauty and never turning to be dogmatic and 
orthodox about anything, much less about the fundamentals of 
aesthetics and literary criticism. He was an aristocrat among cri- 
tics; honest, bold in his observations, undaunted by established names 
and current literary practices, clear and candid and unflinching in 
taking positions, a man of rare judgement and exceptional detach- 
ment and discernment. His assessment of a given literary situation 
is highly objective, logical and never self-opiniated. He seems to 
have been gifted with a subtle sense of wit and humour, at times 
bordering into razor-sharp satire and a bite that would tear through 
the hard core and even prick the marrow and bones, This agnostic 
approach gave him an inclination for cynicism as well, and a ten- 
dency to mock at anything less than intelligent. We will try to 
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study these various facets of his mind in the context of the Kavya- 
lamnkära. 


As Bhamaha himself lays down his Kāvyālamkāra consists of 
nearly four hundred verses or Karikas out of which sixty are devo- 
ted to the consideration of the nature of Kàvya, one hundred and 
sixty to that of alarnkara, fifty to the poetic blemishes, seventy to 
nyaya-nirnaya, and sixty to Sabdauddhi  (Bhà. VI.65-66). This 
shows he puts literary criticism on a wider canvass when he tends 
to include topics concerning logic and grammar in its fold. He tries 
to illustrate his point by citing a verse which is his own poetic com- 
position, excepting places where he notes the name of either the 
composition or the poet concerned directly. 


Bhàmaha has great respect for the poetic art. Literature is the 
source of information and knowledge for the four purusarthas of 
life, viz., dharma, artha, kama and moksa, and also brings about ex- 
pert knowledge concerning various arts (Bhà. 1.2). For him, lite- 
rature or poetry is a vast store-house of understanding concerning 
life and all the aesthetic pursuits of life. A person who is just a 
man of learning and is not a poet himself, does not command any 
respect in the eyes of Bhamaha. He is as useless as a pauper with 
an ardent desire to donate, or a man without courage who has learnt 
the technique of using various arms, or like maturity of a person 
who is ignorant of some basic facts. Without the gift of poetry, 
command over language is without any charm (Bha. L4). Bhamaha 
feels that poets are only born and that poetry dawns upon the minds 

£ those who are gifted with inborn genius, which is rare in itself 
as compared to the learning of various disciplines which could be 
acquired even by an idiot with the help of the instructions from his 
preceptor (I.5). The poets even when they are dead, continue to 
live through their beautiful body in the form of poetry. The fame 
of a poet pervades both the worlds and through it the poet continues 
his stay in heaven. So, for those who are desirous of attaining per- 
manent fame, an effort should be made in the direction of the com- 
position of poetry or literature, after thoroughly mastering different 
branches of knowledge (1.8). And poetry or literature consists of 
eight forms such as šabda, i.e. word, expecting a thorough knowledge 
of grammar, chandas or prosody, abhidhanartha or the relation of 
word and meaning, the various functions of word such as abhidha 
or expression, laksana or indication, etc., the ancient sources of in- 
spiration for a poet such as itihasa in the form of the Mahabharata 
and the like, loka or the work-a-day world brimming with men and 
women of different tastes and temperaments, yuktih or logic, i.e. 
sciences of learning such as the nyaya, mimàrhsà, etc, and kala or 
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arts such as those of music, dance, etc. (1.9). Bhamaha has great 
respect for a poet and therefore his expectations are also equally 
great. He says (1.10) that after properly studying the essential 
nature of word and meaning, and physically serving the knowers of 
the same (tadvidupasanam) and having closely studied the composi- 
tions of earlier masters one should very guardedly make an effort 
in the direction of composing poetry. Bhamaha rings a very serious 
warning in the ears of those who try their hands at poetry saying 
that a man should take absolute care so as to avoid even the slightest 
blemish which causes infamy as in the case of a person with a spoilt 
child (1.11). Bhàmaha says that when you are not a poet, i.e. when 
you are 'a-kavi', you tend to be as abhorent as a man without faith, 
or a man inflicted with a contageous disease, or a man deserving 
punishment in the eyes of law and order, but if you are a ‘Ku-kavi’, 
a bad poet, you are doomed for ever. The wise have proclaimed 
bad poetry as veritable death (1.12). 


Bhamaha then proceeds to explain the nature of poetry or lite- 
rature which he feels should be gifted with alamkara or poetic beauty 
in the wider sense of the term. Just as the face of a beautiful wo- 
man does not excel when bereft of ornaments, in the same way 
poetry without alamkara, ie. poetic beauty is of no use. Bhamaha 
is not as much keen on stressing the characteristics of different forms 
of literature as he is about any form of literature being gifted with 
the presence of the poetic touch — yuktam vakra-svabhavoktya sar- 
vamevaitadisyate (1.30). All forms of literature are welcome to 
him provided they carry the stamp of a poet’s creation, i.e. if they 
are endowed with poetic charm or expression of the exceptional 
quality in them (Vakra-Svabhavokti). He is plain and unmoved 
when he rejects the so-called vaidarbha and gaudiya styles of com- 
position. For him to stamp a composition as vaidarbha or gauda is 
just following a blind tradition (gatanugatikanyadya) (1.32), and 
here we get a glimpse of the intellectual in him who refuses to be 
swayed by accepted literary traditions and patterns. We could per- 
haps hold him as a revolutionary among literary critics who tries to 
carve out a design of his own rather than follow the traditional path 
of literary criticism. If poetic compositions such as 'a$makavarnáa' 
and the like are termed as ‘vaidarbha’, it hardly makes any sense 
to Bhamaha who holds that mostly terms are coined on account of 
individual whims and caprices (1.33). Thus Bhamaha poses to be 
a natural leader and not a peevish follower even in the realms of 
literary criticism. He has a very high ideal for literature which 
patters out to be just high sounding composition with an appeal to 
the ear only, if it is bereft of robust common-sense (apustartham) 
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and is also bereft of the expression of the genuine poetic touch 
(avakrokti) (I.34). 


So, as a result only the genuine appeals to Bhamaha, who has 
no sympathy for pseudo-poets. If a composition is charged with 
poetic beauty (alamkara), is not vulgar or in bad taste (agramya), 
makes sense i.e. has an appeal to the reason (arthya), is in keeping 
with the nature of the day-to-day affairs of the world, i.e. is in keep- 
ing with the normal course of affairs (nyayyam) and is composed 
in a pleasing style (anakula), it appeals to Bhamaha, even if it be 
styled ‘gaudiya’ by the experts, and Bhamaha is not prepared to 
accept anything which is less than this, even if it is proclaimed as 
‘vaidarbha’. We thus see in Bhamaha a fearless critic who chooses 
to follow his inner voice in this respect. He declares categorically 
(1.36) that beauty in a literary composition is not caused by the 
choice of sonorous words only. What is required is the poetic touch; 
the poetic word and poetic sense alone make for the real beauty in 
literature: Vakrabhidheya Sabdoktih isía vacam alamkrtih (1.36b). 
Perhaps this paves the way for Anandavardhana's expression, viz., 
‘tau Sabdarthau mahakaveh’ (Dhvanyaloka 1.7). 


Bhamaha insists on avoiding poetic blemishes which he explains 
at length. This shows his tendency and insistence for perfection in 
the art of poetic composition. Though otherwise tolerant of the 
views of others, he simply cannot accept poetic blemishes without 
getting disturbed, for the poets should not compose faulty pieces. 
For this matter he indirectly takes even Kalidasa to task for com- 
monsense does not approve of a cloud becoming a messenger. This 
does not make him blind towards poetic beauty which may acciden- 
tally be caused through the agency of the so-called poetic blemish 
also. At times the particular context turns a faulty composition in- 
to a thing of beauty and Bhamaha with all his strictness, is open to 
this (1.54, 55). Perhaps this later on paved the way to the theory 
of permanent and impermanent poetic blemishes considered much 
carefully by later dhvani-theorists. 


The same bold and unorthodox approach on the part of Bha- 
maha is exhibited when he shows little respect to the so-called con- 
cept of poetic excellences or gunas. He mentions only three viz., 
prasada, ojas and madhurya, thus cutting in size the theory of Bha- 
rata and others who mentioned ten gunas. When he starts discuss- 
ing various alarnkaras of word and meaning, he exhibits the same 
freshness of approach and an open and unorthodox bent of mind. 
An over-indulgence in ‘yamaka’ results in a highly, artificial compo- 
sition such as the ‘acyutottara’ of Ramasarma which may hardly be 
called a poetic creation. If literature also like astra is to be under- 
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stood with the help of commentaries, then it will turn out to be in- 
tellectual acrobatics only, wherein the simple souls will lose all 
courage. Literature should make sense equally to the highly intel- 
ligent as well as innocent beauties and children (&vidvadanganabala- 
pratitarthani ...). Thus, Bhàmaha, though a rare intellectual him- 
self, has a soft corner for the innocent as well. 


Bhamaha exhibits rare understanding when dealing with 
upama-dosa called hinata; he observes that you cannot imagine total 
and absolute similarity between two objects. One should take into 
consideration only that point of similarity which the eye of the poet 
wants one to see. In reality the moon’s orb with its resplendent 
beauty can hardly be compared to the much inferior face of a lady. 
Or, at times even total similarity also is observed as in case of Raja- 
mitra (II.45-46). He describes as impossible (asarnbhava) some 
fantastic imagery on the part of poets such as an overflow of boil- 
ing streams of water from the orb of sun, to be compared with the 
discharge of sharp and shining arrows from the bow of a warrior 
king. All this sounds stupid to Bhamaha who seems to be a great 
champion of commonsense in poetry. But with all this he is in- 
clined to take a charitable view of the situation when the final effect 
seems to be genuinely poetic. Bhamaha enumerates the blemishes 
concerning upama as according to Medhavi whom he holds in high 
honour. But he seems to be more liberal in his approach as com- 
pared to his illustrious predecessor. This exactly makes him a critic 
of rare qualities, not self-opinionated but tolerant, logical and yet not 
peevish. 


He is clear and categorical in his statement particularly when 
he does not agree with an accepted norm. Thus, he rejects outright 
the case of hetu, süksma and lesa as alamkaras because they do not 
fulfil the pre-condition of poetry, viz., vakrokti or the poetic touch 
(II.86). At times he dispassionately mentions the case of an alarn- 
kara such as svabhàvokti, with the words: ‘kecit pracaksate' He 
holds that he has discussed the topic of poetic figures in brief; for 
a detailed and broad-based discussion would create sickness: dhikhe- 
dayaiva vistarah (II.95a). But he promises to discuss another set 
of poetic figures which may prove to be more charming and captivat- 
ing. He takes up this discussion in the third chapter while dealing 
with figures such as preyas, rasavat, ürjasvi, samahita, etc., ending 
with bhavikatva. He does not fail to mention without comments 
the views of others in case of some figures such as udatta (III.12). 
He is careful enough to point out ‘asadrsyavivaksa’ in the case of 
'ananvaya' (III.45), which later poeticians term as ‘dvitiyasadrsa- 
vyavaccheda', or elimination of a second similar object. This shows 
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his analytical mind and clarity of perception. His concept of bhavi- 
katva (III.53-54) reveals him as a critic who tries to bring out the 
poetic beauty of a given composition taken as a whole, for he calls 
this poetic figure to be the quality of the whole composition — ‘pra- 
bandhavisayam gunam’. He is fully conscious of his contribution and 
status and seems to possess a high sense of pride and self-respect 
when at the end of the third chapter he observes (III.58) that the 
poetie figures are described in details by him after giving a careful 
consideration — svayam viniscitya dhiya mayoditah. He knows that 
he is not talking non-sense while allowing that birth-right generously 
to others! 


His subtle analysis and sharpness of observation are particularly 
revealed in the last three chapters. The fourth chapter once again 
takes up the topic of poetic blemishes or dosas, which are enume- 
rated as eighteen and taken up for close scrutiny with clear defini- 
tions and apt illustrations. "The consideration of this topic gives him 
an opportunity to discuss the nature of pada or word and vakya, i.e. 
sentence, and also provides him a chance to reveal his great learn- 
ing in the branches of both grammar and philosophy. This again 
brings out his ideal of genuine poetry which is no mean task to be 
attempted by any ordinary ‘durmedhas’, but a province wherein even 
angels would fear to tread. 


The poetic blemish called apartha occurs when the composition 
sounds senseless. It is considered with reference to both a word 
and sentence. Word is a meaningful combination of letters and is 
either a 'subanta' or a 'tinganta', ie. broadly either a noun or a verb. 
A sentence consists of a group of words that are mutually correlated, 
is complete in itself and gives a single sense at a time. After this 
Bhamaha discusses the view of an opponent. The pirvapaksa raises 
an objection to the effect that if a sentence is a group of words har- 
moniously blended then the difficulty would be that no formation 
of such a sentence would be possible, because even the formation of 
a word itself is also impossible. Letters which go to form a word 
occur in sequence and when everytime the next letter is pronounced 
the earlier one is lost and thus no group of such perishable letters 
could be formed with the result that a sentence becomes still a 
greater impossibility. The simple reply to this difficulty is that 
eventhough letters are impermanent, their combination is possible 
in the mind of the person concerned, as the letter which slips out 
leaves behind its own impression for all time! Yet another view 
as advanced by the Buddhists regarding the gathering of the sen- 
tence-sense is quoted by Bhamaha at IV.6. It holds that letters that 
are momentary do not form a sentence but impression caused by 
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the last letter makes for the sentence-sense. Here this impression 
caused by the last letter is in itself qualified by the memory caused 
by each preceeding letter. Bhamaha treats this view scornfully 
when he says that here also much can be said against this view 
but who will enter into argument with the seniors: gurubhih kim 
vivadena? (IV.7b). At times when Bhamaha speaks, he cuts and 
makes the opponent bleed! May be we are here reminded of the 
great English humourist, Jonathan Swift, of the eighteenth century. 


Bhamaha’s great respect for sütrakrt, i.e. Panini, and Padakara, 
ie. Katyayana, and also Bhasyakára, i.e. Patanjali by implication, is 
revealed, when he deals with the blemish called ‘Sabdahina’ at IV , 22. 
That usage which violates the observation of these authorities on 
grammar gives rise to ‘Sabdahina’. The illustration follows in IV .23. 
The poetic blemishes such as yatibhrasta and bhinnavrtta reveal his 
knowledge of prosody, while blemishes concerning opposition to 
desa, kala and kala (IV.29-33) reveal his wide know-how about the 
customs and traditions of different times and places aud his sound 
acquaintance with different fine arts. His treatment of loka-virodhi 
reveals his further grasp over the understanding of the normal work- 
a-day world (IV.36). 


His tendency to inflict sharp criticism is further made evident 
when he has a dig at the composition of somebody whose name he 
does not bother to mention, perhaps because it was too wellknown, 
or perhaps he found him to be so stupid that he did not deserve the 
honour of being mentioned by name! Bhàmaha, when he treats the 
blemish called nyàyavirodhi refers to a situation, perhaps depicted in 
a play by some famous playwright (IV.39-46). Perhaps it could be 
a reference to the Pratijía-yaugandharáyano, now associated with 
the all time great Bhasa. But be it Bhása or even Kalidasa. Bha- 
maha is undaunted by great names and perhaps he is at his best 
when he attacks these great names. Only Bhàmaha can pass such 
scathing criticism on established names when he says: 'Hats off to 
the learned men who applaud the situation as in this literary com- 
position which tends to contradict both, i.e., $astra or logic and com- 
monsense or loka, i.e. the normal mode of behaviour’ (IV.46). The 
ridicule that is hurled at the poet concerned would kill him more 
easily than a sharp knife passed through his splin! He snipes at 
the pseudo-critics as well. With all this he is gifted with rare 
humility shown at the end of the chapter when he says (IV.51) that 
this pointing out of blemishes is not aimed at running down others, 
not promoted through any ego-sense, but it only aims at promoting 
right understanding. For how can people like him, who is just a 
nobody, could discuss the views of the learned and the philosophers? 
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Krtatmanam tattvadrsam ca mādrśo / 
jano'bhisarhdhim ka ivivabhotsyate // (IV.51 cd). 


In the fith chapter he drags his readers into still deeper waters 
of his learning when he deals with poetic blemishes concerning 
pratijñadihma, etc. His thorough knowledge of the Nyàyašastra is 
envisaged at this juncture. Perhaps his acquaintance with ‘hetu- 
bindu’ and ‘nyayabindu’ is revealed when he says that the timid are 
scared by the Sastra and for their benefit only a working understand- 
ing of ‘hetu’ i.e., anumàna and nyaya, ie. ‘pramanyayuktih’ is at- 
tempted here (V.2). Bhimaha is humble enough and shows great 
admiration for the task of a poet which covers practically everything 
on earth. 


na sa gabdo na tadvacyam na sa nyàyo na sa kala / 
jayate yanna kavyaigam aho bharo mahan kaveh // (VI.4) 


In case of a poet, the expectations are very high. With this re- 
mark Bhamaha starts discussing the nature etc. of pramanas or 
means of knowledge. Bhamaha’s $astric bent of mind is marvel- 
lously revealed here. This man, an admirer and lover of poetry, is 
a recondite scholar and he expects the same from both the poet and 
the critic. 


Bhàmaha says (V.5a) that the objects, i.e., dravya, guna, etc., 
stand in need of pramanas ie. means of knowledge which are two 
viz., 'pratyaksa' or direct perception and ‘anuma’ or inference. Bha- 
maha's deep knowledge, the sharpness of his grasp of subtle philo- 
sophical notions, and his clarity of presentation are all simultaneously 
manifested in the last two chapters of his work. The mention of 
two pramanas perhaps shows his predilection towards the nyaya and 
Buddhist views of the topic concerned. In the opinion of the Bud- 
dhists these two pramanas have the vyakti, i.e., asadharana and jati, 
le, sámanya, as their objects respectively. The individual object 
separated from all other objects is said to be uncommon or asadha- 
rana. This is also termed as 'svalaksana' As against this, that 
which touches all individual objects is termed as 'samanya', which 
is the object of inference. Bhamaha is perhaps not very much in- 
clined to accept this position which is suggested by his guarded use 
of the word ‘kila’ at V.5b. Bhàmaha feels that let alone the object 
of these pramanas, even the definitions as advanced by some philo- 
sophers whom he does not mention by name, are not very satis- 
factory. Dinnaga holds that ‘pratyaksa’ or direct perception is that 
which is bereft of ‘kalpana’ — “pratyaksam kalpanàpodham" (V.6a). 
Vasubandhu holds that it is based on the object — tatorthaditi 
kecana (V.6b). Bhamaha does not mention names. He simply 
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says: ‘kecana’ — howsoever great he may be! Then he explains 
(V.ed) the concept of kalpana as:  'kalpanàm nama-jatyadiyoja- 
nām pratijünate' i.e., by kalpana is meant the superimposition or 
‘aropa’ of jati, guna kriya, dravya, and nama — the five ‘upadhis or 
adjuncts. Dharmakirti holds that, ‘that which is without kalpana 
and is not misguided (abhranta) is pratyaksa’ (Nyayabindu, p. 8). 


Bhamaha does not seem to approve of this definition of pra- 
tyaksa. He gives very subtle argument in V.7 which reads: 


samaropah kilaitavan sadarthélambanam ca tat / 
jatyadyapohe vy; ttih kva, kva visesah, kutasca sah// 


The Buddhists hold that jati etc., are all superimposed. But in that 
case the very definition of pratyaksa will not hold good. It is com- 
monly agreed that pratyaksa has that thing for its object which is 
present before us. Even the Buddhists hold that pratyaksa has 
‘svalaksana’ i.e. individual object as its object. Now if jati ete. are 
negated, where will pratyaksa operate? For the cognition must 
have some object at its basis. Now, when jati, guna etc., are negat- 
ed how are we to distinguish between one object and another? For 
example, when the object ghata qualified by ghatatva is pratyaksa- 
visaya, it can be distinguished from ‘pata’ because of its ‘ghatatva’ 
only, In case this ghatatva is not recognised how are you to say, 
‘I am seeing a ghata and not a pata?’ Thus the visesa or difference 
either between two objects or between their two cognitions will not 
hold good. Thus the whole edifice falls to the ground. 


Bhamaha’s mind capable of very subtle arguments works fur- 
ther and he demolishes the above view with greater force at V.8. 
Inspite of the Buddhists holding ‘apoha’ or negation of jati etc., they 
1.९., jati, etc., still become the object of buddhi i.e., mental cognition 
— ‘Siddha sā buddhigocara’ for, when we have negation of non-cow 
(i.e., a-go-vyavrttih) by the mention of cow i.e., ‘go,’ this ‘a-go-vyavrt- 
til’ is ‘gobhinnabhedah’ and ‘go’ is ‘gotvavati’. Thus, the very ‘apoha’ 
cannot be explained without the prior mental apprehension of ‘gotva’. 
Nor can you say that this ‘gotva’ or jati is ‘ayathartha’ or false, for 
in fact, ‘go’ exists and ‘gotva’ is only imagined. The ‘pratyaksa’ 
which has this ‘kalpanika gotva’ as its object would also tend to 
be false. To this, Bhamaha’s reply is that pratyaksa can never be 
ayathartha or false. The Buddhists, who hold pratyaksa as ‘tattva- 
vrtti’ i.e., yathartha, cannot go back upon it. If it is held that the 
cognition of ‘go-vyakti’ is ‘grahya’ and this is derived through ‘apoha’, 
then the cognition of ‘a-go-vyavrtti’ would become ‘grahaka’. Now 
if ‘go’ is removed from both of these cognitions then only cognition 
ie. 'jnana' will remain behind and thus ‘jriina’ itself will be both 
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‘grahya’ and ‘grahaka’ at the same time! Thus in the absence of 
any genuine differentia (visega), all this will crack down and prove 
to be only imaginary, with the result that it will become impossible 
to distinguish between e.g. the cognition of a bull and that of a 
horse! 


After thus mercilessly demolishing the concept of pratyaksa as 
according to Dinnaga, now Bhàmaha turns to the second definition as 
advanced by 'kecana' (V.6b) ie. Vasubandhu. If it is held, says 
Bhàmaha, that pratyaksa or direct perception is that which is caused 
by the object itself, then the object or 'artha' is cognised because of 
its form or rüpa, etc. For an object is certainly cognised by its 
form etc, and by non-existent qualities such as mirage etc. Thus 
pratyaksa depends on the object revealed through rapa etc. Thus 
'ghata' will be cognised by the help of 'ghata' itself and not ‘pata’. 
This ‘ghata’ is necessarily qualified by its own upadhis or adjuncts. 
Otherwise it will be difficult to distinguish 'ghata' from ‘pata’. Thus 
pratyaksa operates in case of 'upadhivišista vyakti', and not ‘upadhi- 
rahita vyakti' as the Buddhists maintain. 


After getting a full view of Bhamaha's mental capacity in the 
above discussion we will cover up the rest in brief. At V.11, he 
discusses the nature of ‘anumana’ or inference. He cites two views 
as follows: Some (ie. the naiyayikas) hold that cognition through 
the agency of three-fold linga or mark is inference. While others 
(ie. Dihnàga and others) hold that the ‘nantariyarthadarsgana’ or 
seeing the invariable concomittance by a person who knows the same 
is inference. Now without passing any comment Bhamaha discusses 
the nature of pratijna, hetu and drstanta along with dosas concern- 
ing them, and the form they take in poetry or literature (V.12-27). 
He also hints at the wide scope of ‘dosabhasa’ (V.29), and just leaves 
it alone. Then, with a consciousness of a discerning critic he tries 
to give a clear picture of inference in literature i.e, ‘Kavyanyaya’ — 
“aparam vaksyate nyayalaksanam kavyasarnsrayam” (V.30). Bha- 
maha though a great logician himself knows it fully well that logic 
takes its own shape in the field of poetry and the true critic should 
not lose sight of it. May be Mahima sought inspiration for his 
Kavyanumiti from this. He discusses this topic at length (V.33-60), 
and also elaborates on how drstànta or illustration genuinely differs 
from upama or simile. (V.57-59). Bhamaha insists that the illus- 
tration-drstanta-etc., in literature also should be free from faults. 


Bhamaha's bias for a composition without a single blemish is 
once again revealed when he says (V.61) that even a single fault- 
less word is better than the whole of a faulty composition, which 
fails to please the connoisseur and brings about infamy. Bhamaha’s 
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clear mind is equally critical of those who revel in out of place long 
descriptions of the opulence of say, the hero concerned. This, Bha- 
maha feels, is in bad taste (V.64). Such descriptions only decorate 
the objects of decorations themselves but they do not enhance the 
beauty of an expression which is brought about only by an apt poetic 
touch: 


tadebhirangairbhisyante bhisanopavanasrajah / 
vacim vakrartha-sabdoktiralamkariya kalpate // 
(५.66). 


The same idea of poetic beauty or alarnkāra was placed by him 
(1.36b) when he said: 


vakrabhidheyasabdoktih igypg vacamalamkrtih’ 


Bhamaha’s great reverence for the science of grammar and 
grammarians finds a spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings in 
the first six karikas of the sixth chapter. These karikas could be 
taken as hymns eulogising the great science of grammar. He says 
that the ocean in the form of grammar has sutras or aphorisms for 
its water and it has whirl-pools in the form of vartika, the base or 
bed-rock in the form of the Mahabhdsya and alligators in the form 
of dhatu, unádi, and ganas. It is crossed over with the help of the 
boat in the form of great concentration (dhyanagraha). Only the 
wise can swim through it and reach the coast and the idiots wry at 
it. The other disciplines of knowledge plunge into it. Without 
crossing this unfathomable ocean in form of grammar, one cannot 
attain to the invaluable jewel in form of ‘Word’. Those who want 
to compose poetry should try to master this science; for those who 
rely on others cannot get away any farther, and joy would elude 
them. Those whose use of language is dependent on someone else's 
knowledge, cannot please the great-hearted souls. So, the basic 
fact remains that one has to be self-reliant. Those who copy the 
expressions of others are pseudo-sarasvatas. 


With this long eulogy, Bhamaha starts discussing the nature 
of word (VI.7). He takes note of the view of others and says that 
some hold that word is that from which apprehension of meaning 
follows. But to this it can be objected that sense follows 
in. case of inference of fire with the help of smoke and so 
even smoke, the linga, should be termed as word (VI.7 cd). So, 
the first view is almost discarded without further comments. Second 
view (VI.8) holds that word is a combination of meaningful letters 
pronounced for conveying meaning. By edding the term ‘letters’, 
linga such as smoke etc. is excluded. It also precludes ‘lipi’ or writ- 
ten script which is not ‘pronounced’. 
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This view is controverted in VI.9 by the Sphotavadins. They 
argue that letters are individually meaningless. So, how can a com- 
bination of these meaningless letters produce meaning? Further, as 
letters appear in sequence, their combination is also impossible. And, 
the combination cannot be taken as a separate entity from its con- 
stituents. So, the ‘word’ has to be taken as ‘kitastha’, ie. eternal 
which is other than non-eternal letters that are heard. 


Bhàmaha comes down heavily on the Sphotavadin (VI.11b c, d). 
He holds that this view is unfounded, for it is supported neither by 
pratyaksa or direct perception, nor by anumana or inference. Bha- 
maha’s anger finds clear expression when he says that one should 
not, on oath, accept the view of the Sphotavadin, for who would 
rely on idle talks such as those concerning the sky-flower? Bhamaha 
then gives only a plausible theory which holds that, ‘such and such 
a number of letters of such and such a type should have such and 
such a meaning’ — this sort of an order or convention was estab- 
lished (by the wise or God?) from earlier times for the normal word- 
ly activity. 


That the word which is the object of sanketa or convention is 
kütastha that is eternal and unchangeable, and is something else than 
sound, i.e., letters. The meanings that are gathered thus by ‘san- 
keta’ or convention are taken as permanent or paramarthika by fools 
only. Sanketa i.e. convention and sanketika or conventional 
‘artha’ for Bhamaha is a matter fixed by some authorities. They 
are not paramarthika or having permanent relation in themselves. 


This is sound commonsense, For a particular sound may mean 
one thing in one language, at a given time, and quite another in a 
different language. Thus the relation of word and meaning should 
never be taken as permanent but only as accidental. Bhamaha’s 
agnostic bent of mind is clearly revealed at this juncture when he 
says (VI.15): 


vinasvaro’stu nityo và 
sambandho'rthena và sata/ 


namo'stu tebhyo vidvadbhyah 
pramünam ye'sya niscitau// 


“The relation of word with meaning which is of an existential nature 
may be permanent or impermanent. We do not know. Salutations 
to those learned people who claim to be authorities on this topic." 
The satire also rings true! 


Bhamaba is full of satire when he refers to those who claim to 
be authorities on such topics which are beyond the bounds of human 
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reasoning. With the same stoic indifference and cold logic, he re- 
jects the apoha view of the Buddhists (VI.16-20). After refuting 
the apoha aspect he denounces the Buddhist concept of word. He 
says that letters being momentary, even one and the same word, 
say ‘ghata’, pronounced to-day will tend to be different from the 
same word pronounced yesterday. Again, just as a word is cut into 
letters, in the same way letters will have their own particles and 
thus they would perish. Thus the gathering of sanketa or conven- 
tion in form of apoha would be rendered impossible. Thus the path 
for the Buddhists is full of hurdles: 


"tyaho vartma dustaram’ (VI.20d). 


After this he dwells upon the normally accepted four-fold clas- 
sification of words and comes to the discussion of words that deserve 
to be used — prayojya — and those that should not be used by poets 
having a charming mode of expression (vakravacàm kavinam, VI. 
23). Bhàmaha goes to explain at length (i.e, upto VI.61), how 
grammar takes its own shape in poetry and how poets at times defy 
even grammarians. Bhamaha always has a soft corner for the poets, 
even though his regard for the grammarian is boundless. It should 
be noted that his high admiration for the grammarians, Panini, Kat- 
yāyana and Patarijali in particular, does not blind him to an extent 
of accepting the Sphotavada; for this was a man in whom nature had 
produced a wonderful combination of an extremely sensitive and 
sympathetic heart and razor-sharp intellect. As observed earlier, at 
times when he speaks, he cuts and the other man bleeds to death, 
more easily than by a knife passed through his splin. At other times 
he is extremely kind and humble, trying to extend his helping hand 
to those who want to learn from him, and thus providing a manual 
for the honest and hard working soul trying to shape himself into 
a genuine poet. 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN THE 
INSTITUTION OF DANA 


V. NATH 


DANA today necessarily denotes religious giftmaking. It is expect- 

ed to earn spiritual merit for the donor. Accordingly it is directed 
chiefly towards religious beneficiaries and is required to be perform- 
ed to the accompaniment of certain religious rites. But even when 
dana is made to beggars or charitable institutions, amongst other 
considerations that of acquiring spiritual merit remains uppermost. 


This overbearing religious aspect appears to characterize dana 
right from the age of the Buddha. Then as now, dana was meant 
to beget spiritual merit for the donor. It was also directed mainly 
towards religious categories such as brahmanas, ascetics and hete- 
rodox alms-seekers. Even certain dana making rites, especially that 
of besprinkling holy water on the hand of the donee, are already 
laid down in the Dharmasütra texts! and find specific mention also 
in early Pali literature? 


But can the continuance of the same distinguishing features 
over a period of more than two thousand years prove dana to be a 
static institution devoid of internal growth and resistaut to changes 
in the material culture? Would not the acceptance of such a pro- 
position make out dina to be a mere religious rite, changeless and 
rigid and having little or no bearing on the social and economic 
developments of the time? Does not the very continuity of the insti- 
tution over such a long period suggest its inherent flexibility and its 
continued relevance to the changing social order? The present 
study, therefore, seeks to examine the question of continuity and 
change in the institution of dana in the light of evidence available 
for the period c. 600 B.C. to A.D. 300, 


Our sources reveal wide variations within a certain constant 
though loose format. Though the institution is never found to 
transform beyond a certain point and it certainly never loses its in- 
herent religious bearing or unilateral character, its essential aspect 


1. Apes. Dh. Sat, 1I.4.9.8; Gaut. Dh. Sát, V.19. y 
2. Sujata Jat. Vol, III, No. 306, p. 14; Sankha Jat. Vol. IV. No. 442, p. 10; 
Maha Ummagge Jàt, Vol. VI, No. 546, p. 171. 
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varied constantly to suit the new social needs occasioned by the 
changing pattern of material culture. 


Perhaps the most remarkable change perceptible was in the 
parties, procedure and gift-items (deya) of dana. Whereas the pre- 
sence of all these basic components along with sraddh& was through- 
out considered essential to make the act of dana spiritually fruitful, 
the categories of donors making gift, the donee groupings receiving 
them, the items of gift and even the occasions on which they were 
made and the procedure followed in making them never remained 
exactly the same. 


During the four or five centuries before and after the Christian 
era there is evident a large scale proliferation of donor groupings. 
The donor’s competence to make dana being to a large extent linked 
with his surplus means, such an increase would, no doubt, reflect 
the changing economic status of various social categories. Signi- 
ficantly, in the predominantly tribal milieu of the Vedic times, most- 
ly kings and tribal chiefs as the initial owners and distributors of 
wealth* are known to figure as donors. Accordingly, not only the 
occasion for dàna was generally big sacrifices but dana itself was a 
mere extension of sacrificial ritualism. But the Pali literature of 
the subsequent period besides affirming the continued dominance of 
kings as donors, also reveals two new categories, the gahapatis 
(wealthy landowners) and the setthis (rich merchants). Both are 
described as showering bountiful riches on religious beneficiaries on 
occasions other than sacrifices. Their newly manifest affluence may 
be attributed to the growth of landed property and trade following 
the expansion of field agriculture and craft-production during the 
NBP phase of cultural development Extension of agricultural 
economy affected even the king's competence to make dina. Com- 
pared to the Vedic tribal chiefs, the kings of this age as masters of 
large food-producing, tax-paying areas were better equipped to make 
dina. They are not only heard of indulging in excessive religious 
bounty but are even known to grant whole villages to brahmanas. 


Maximum increase in the number as well as the size of the 
donor groupings took place during the post-Mauryan period. The 
sudden spurt in the number of gifts recorded in the name of women 
at this time is remarkable. It establishes their importance as a dis- 
tinet donor class and perhaps suggests greater freedom and control 


3. Mbh. Bhisma, 39.20-22; Manu, I11.143. 


4. R. S. Sharma, ‘Conflict, Distribution and Differentiation in Rgvedie Society, 
Proceedings of IHC (1977), p. 179. 


5. D. P. Agarwal, Copper Bronze Age in India, p. 227. 
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exercised by them over stridhana. Besides royal princesses and 
wealthy courtesans,’ even housewives’ are now commonly heard of 
as donors. 


Amongst the other newer categories of donors may be noted the 
princes and merchants of central Asian origin? as well as some cor- 
porate bodies such as the árenis (guilds) whose increasing participa- 
tion in contemporary religious life is well known. The addition 
of artisans to the rank of donors during the post-Mauryan period 
further swelled the donor class. The votive records found at Ma- 
thura, Sanchi, Karle, etc. attest to the growing importance of this 
donor group. The emergence of artisans in the. role of donors in- 
dicates their improved economic status which, to some extent, might 
have resulted from the Mauryan state policy to step up commodity 
production by bettering and safeguarding the interests of the produ- 
cers, 


Monks and nuns also figure in the role of donors at this time, 
although the source of their income seems to be particularly ambi- 
guous.! The unusual phenomenon only serves to accentuate the 
fact that by this time dàna had increasingly ceased to be dependent 
on the means of the donor. The latter were no longer necessarily 
rich or even moderately well off. The sources for this period fre- 
quently record gifts made by the very poor." 


The development suggests a change in the basic concept oí 
dana. From a purely voluntary gift it had gradually turned into a 
compulsory social duty encumbent on all householders regardless of 
their economic status. Dana according to the Dharmasastra injunc- 
tions was now required to be made at the time of all sacramental 
rites, but more especially at those connected with marriage and 
death. Although definite instances of donors incurring debt for the 
sake of dana are not forthcoming yet there is plenty of evidence to 
show that giftmaking very often involved considerable sacrifice on 
the part of the donors. Force of social tradition combined with 
deep superstitious fear! would, therefore, seem to have overshadow- 


6. Allahabad Kosam Queen's P.E., CII, i, p. 159; Manchapuri Cave Ins. (of the 
Chief Queen of Kharavela), EI, xiii, p. 159; Nanaghat Cave Ins. (of Naganika) 
EI, i, BK.II, No, 82. 

7. MV, VI.30.5; Lüd., No. 102. 

8. CV, V.14.1, 

9. SI, i, BK.II, No. 59; El, xxi, No. 10, p. 55; JRAS (1924), No. 3, 9.397. 

10. Vinaya (Nissaggiya) XXXI; ibid, (Pacittiya), IX.IX.1. 
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ed the acquisition of spiritual merit as the chief motivation for dana. 
It was no doubt responsible for turning the donors into an extre- 
mely comprehensive group. It is significant, however, that though 
new donor categories kept appearing continually none of the earlier 
categories ever completely disappeared. 


During the period c. 600 B.C. to A.D. 300, the donee grouping 
also expanded manifold. The increase in size would seem to be 
consonant with the change overtaking the social order. Theoreti- 
cally a purely egalitarian society would be antithetical to the pre- 
sence of any donee group. Similarly poor and infirm beggars may 
not be easily found in a tribal set up in which the welfare of the 
destitutes forms the direct concern of the tribe. Few references to 
beggars in the pre-Buddhist literature, therefore, indirectly affirm 
the absence of extreme class disparities as well as the continuance 
of strong tribal ties upto 600 B.C. The appearance of heggars in 
the age of the Buddha and their growing numbers in the succeeding 
centuries, on the other hand, would point to the emergence of two 
distinct classes of the rich'® and the poor!" and the gradual slacken- 
ing of kinship bonds so that the destitutes could no longer fall back 
on the protection of their close kinsmen. It was perhaps the spirit 
of individualism and competition bred by a remarkable increase in 
private property, urban life and trade which tended to corrode close 
kinship ties.!8 


Similarly, the emergence of bráhmanas as a dominant recipient 
category by the age of the Buddha would seem to mark a significant 
change in the old social order. Only in a firmly entrenched varpa 
order which had its basis in occupational specialisation, could a 
whole section of society namely the brahmanas be expected to keep 
away from all tasks of economic production and subsist purely on 
dana. 


The increase in the size of the donee group would seem to cor- 
respond also to the rise in the social surplus required to meet the 
demands of that group. The sudden appearance in the second half 
of the first millennium B.C. of a large band of heterodox alms- 
seekers, whose very name bhikkhu emphasises their exclusive de- 
pendence on alms or bhiksé would, therefore, bear testimony to a 
great increase in agricultural and commodity output following re- 
markable improvements in iron technology.” 
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Besides a continual change in their size, there is also evident 
a constant fluctuation in the popularity enjoyed by the various donee 
groupings. Even though brahmanas continued to figure as a major 
recipient group throughout the period under siudy yet their ascen- 
dency appears to have been seriously challenged by the members. 
of the heterodox orders atleast during the three four centuries fol- 
lowing the death of the Buddha. Sources reveal strains of serious 
rivalry between them? which may be taken to be symptomatic of 
too much pressure being exercised on the available surplus. The 
subsequent efforts made by each group to woo the donor class be- 
came partly manifest in the form of high moral and intellectual qua- 
lifications being prescribed for the donee to be considered a worthy 
receptacle of dana. The Dharmasistras and the heterodox cano- 
nical works contain numerous injunctions to that effect. Such a 
development in its turn perhaps accounts for the strong ethical base 
acquired by dana from 600 B.C. onwards. In the preceding cen- 
turies moral considerations in the selection of the donee do not ap- 
pear to have been very strong, even though the religious cast of 
dàna had all along remained very pronounced. 


Sharp variations are also apparent in the popularity of gift- 
items. Significantly, certain articles, especially cattle and gold, con- 
tinued to be generally popular throughout this period. To a certain 
extent cultural overlapping caused by the phenomenon of uneven 
growth?! might explain this, for the popularity of gift-items would 
be found to be lergely governed by the needs of a people living in 
a particular cultural zone.” Since cultural advancement in a vast 
country like ours necessarily remains uneven, most gift-items may 
be expected to wield some popularity in one region or the other. 
Continued popularity of certain gift-items such as sesamum, incense, 
even gold and silver would seem to be derived more from firm ritu- 
alistic traditions and sustained by sheer superstitious fear. 


Nevertheless, over-all change in the pattern of material culture 
of a period did affect the popularity of gift-items. Thus the exces- 
sive popularity of cattle in the pastoral milieu of the Vedic period 
is known to suffer in the urban complex of later times. Similarly 
while few references to gift of food are forthcoming in the Vedic 
literature, our sources reveal that the gift of both cooked and un- 


20. Sut. mip, 1.7; YIL4; Theragatha, VI-CCXXI; Vimānavatthu, Third Boat Man- 
sion, I.8. ROT 

21. D. P. Chattopadhyaya, Buddhism, the Marxist Approach, p. 20, 

22. The best example of this is furnished by the Mahávagga (V.13.6), According 
to this text the Buddha changed the existing rule and allowed his dísciples 
living in the southern countries to accept and wear robes made out of special 
kinds of skin which were in vogue in that region, EN Se 
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cooked food became common from c. 600 B.C. The heterodox 
monks in their homeless state subsisted entirely on offerings of cook- 
ed food. But even brahmanas leading householders’ life are known 
to receive uncooked food in large quantums. The development 
naturally affirms considerable agricultural expansion just as the 
sudden popularity of finished goods as gift-items reflects a spurt in 
eraft-production. A developed currency system would likewise ex- 
plain the increase in the popularity of gift of coins from the closing 
centuries of the Christian era. 


Besides the availability and production of goods in a particular 
cultural setting, the popularity of gift-items would seem to depend 
also on the size of the surplus which the donor was in a position to 
spare easily. Thus perishable goods or articles for which either 
adequate means of storage were not available? or which were diffi- 
cult to be maintained in large numbers must have been more popular 
as gift-items than those which possessed longer lasting economic 
value and utility for the donor. The gradual decline in the gift of 
cattle, horses, drought animals and slaves from the age of the Buddha 
was evidently caused by their growing usefulness for ihe donor in 
the new economic context. The gahapatis requiring slaves to work 
on their fields or the traders requiring horses and mules for mercan- 
tile operations could scarcely be expected to gift them. 


Our sources reveal that ownership right of the donor over the 
gift-object was throughout considered an essential pre-condition for 
dana. Popularity of gift-items may, therefore, be expected to be 
conditioned maximum by the changing concept of private property. 
Only those articles may be assumed to figure popularly as deya over 
which individual's property right had already come to be ostensibly 
recognised. Till the beginning of the Mauryan period it apparently 
extended only over movable items of property such as cattle, slaves, 
precious metal, etc. for they alone constitute popular items of gift. 
Ownership right of the individual seems to have remained essentially 
limited in the case of land. Perhaps tribal traditions were still not 
so completely extinct and the disposal of land, even where it had 
ceased to be an item of joint family holding, still required not only 
the consent of the whole family? but also the tacit approval of the 
village Such a situation alone would account for the paucity of 
references to the sale and gift of land during the pre-Mauryan 


23. Max Gluckman, Politics, Law and Ritual in Tribal Societies, p. 13. 


24. Parva Mimansa, VLT.1-1; Manu. VIIL199. “All gift or sale made by anybody 
else but the owner, must be considered as null and void." 


25. Yàj. Smr, 11.178, 179. 
26, N. N, Kher, Agrarian and Fiscal Economy, p. 34. 
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period. The few references which are forthcoming pertain mostly 
to royal donors. The earliest epigraphic notices of merchants and 
rich house-holders granting land to religious beneficiaries do not date 
back earlier than the beginning of the Christian era. The fact may 
lead us to infer that by this time the control of the extended family 
over land holdings was becoming less strong and the individual 
tended to exercise greater discretionary power over his share of im- 
movable property, especially that which was earned through his 
own individual efforts. 


The incorporation of land as an item of gift invested the act of 
dana with a new economic significance for it held not only imme- 
diate importance for the donor and the donee but also deeper and 
perhaps lasting consequences for their succeeding generations. 
Dana consequently acquired a wider bearing. It now as much con- 
cerned the state? as the two parties directly involved. It, moreover, 
led to the transformation of a section of religious beneficiaries into 
a class of substantial landowners. 


Special cultural and topographical needs would also be found to 
affect the essential nature of gift-objects. Our data reveals that 
the construction of alms-halls, rest-houses, roads, parks, tanks and 
wells became exceedingly popular from the age of the Buddha. Ac- 
cording to the Dharmasüstras they constituted the pūrta category of 
dana.” The popularity of this new category of gift-items would 
reflect the newly arising needs of a people living in populous urban 
centers and engaged more in commercial activities. 


Continuity and change mark also the externals of dana. Certain 
procedural norms would appear to characterise dina throughout. 
Thus pratigraha or the actual acceptance of the gift-object by the 
donee was regarded, right from the earliest times, an essential part 
of the gift-making act. It more or less distinguished dana from the 
other forms of religious offerings such as home.! In fact, as noted 
above a modicum of dana making ritual in the form of besprinkling 
of water on the hands of the donee, to mark the termination of the 
donor's property right over the gift-item and the institution of the 
recipient’s over it, was all along deemed essential not only in the 
case of dana made to brahmanas but also that made to heterodox 
monks. 


27. N. N. Kher, ‘Land Sale in Ancient India’ (321 B.C.-A.D. 320), JOIB, xii (1962- 


63). 

28. Dig. Nik., IV, Sonadanda Sutta., 1; Maj. Nik., 1.164. 

29. Yay. Smr., 1.318, "When making any gift of land, or making any permanent 
arrangement, he should have the terms committed to writing for the informa- 
tion of the future good king.” 

30. Manu. IV.220; P. V. Kane, Hist. of Dh. Sdstre, ii. pt-II, p. 844. 

31. Ibid., p. 841. 
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Dana making procedural rules are still known to undergo a pro- 
cess of constant change, elaboration and ritualistic accretions; till 
by the beginning of the Christian era dana had already lost much of 
its former pliancy and acquired a highly ritualised form. Some vari- 
ations in the procedural form appear to have been occasioned by 
the changing aspect of the gift-objects. For instance, the procedure 
involved in the gift of a single cow, a piece of gold, an item of cloth- 
ing had to necessarily differ from that involved in the gift of land 
or the dedication of a monastery or a well or the installation of an 
image or pillar. The incorporation of immovable items of property 
in the list of popular gift-items increasingly emphasised the need to 
make dana an irrevocable act by imbuing it with greater ritualistic 
efficiency. 


Change in procedure might have been affected also for the sake 
of economic expediency or even for the convenience of the donor. 
Alms-distribution at a sattra (alms-hall) or through ticket sys- 
tem? may be cited as examples of the latter. Procedure during 
the period under study is found to be heavily coloured also by the 
assimilation of new cultural influences and religious beliefs. 


Dana, therefore, can scarcely be regarded a static or isolated in- 
stitution. It was broadbased and dynamic; it served social, econo- 
mic, political and other needs. It was never a mere religious rite. 
While retaining certain broad characteristic features, it underwent 
continual variation in keeping with the rapid changes overtaking 
society and economy, which it affected in no small measure. 


32. Dig. Nik., III, Ambattha Sutta, H.41; Kurudhamma Jüt., Vol, II, No. 276, p. 253. 
33. Mahàsutsoma Jdt., Vol V, No. 537, p. 259; Vimdnavatthu, Sirima's Mansion, 
1.17. 
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ब्रह्माण्डसम्पुटफलेव रमव्यर्वति 
चेतन्यपिण्डमिव सण्डलमस्ति यस्य । 
आलोकितोऽपि दुरितानि निहन्ति a- 
स्तं मार्तण्डमाविपुरुषं प्रणमामि नित्यम्‌ u 


MAN is basically a religious creature. Being himself finite, he 

eagerly yearns for the infinite. It has been rightly said that 
“there is something infinite in him which he cannot bury under the 
finite.” This potential infinity in him which made the Upanisadic 
seer utter the proverbial sentence “yo vai bhiima tat sukham, nalpe 
Sukhamasti" (Chàndogya-VII.23.1) is responsible for creating an 
intense religious feeling. What is the basic factor in this kind of 
feeling? It is now generally agreed that this can be summed up by 
saying that in him there exists a vague sense of some power which 
permeates and directs him as well as the entire universe. Belief in 
Eod which constitutes the primary principle of all religions, is noth- 
ing but an extension of the doctrine relating to this power. 


It is no wonder that Nature has proved to be a fruitful source 
of inspiration for man from times immemorial. India has been a 
land full of sunshine where much depends upon the warmth of the 
sun. Is it not natural, therefore, to find the early Vedic seers eager 
to "win his favour and placate his wrath?" From this point of 
view it is significant that every devout Hindu begins his day with 
the celebrated Rgvedic prayer 


ॐ तत्सवितुर्वरेण्पं भर्गो देवस्य धोमहि । 
fad यो नः प्रचोदयात्‌ ॥  (Rv.III.62.10) 
couched in the Gayatri metre. The Rgveda contains 10 entire 


hymns that specifically glorify Surya of adorable light. Surya is 
the soul or guardian of all that moves and is stationary (Sürya 


+ This was originally a paper submitted to the Sankara and Sanmata contare 
ence held in Madras from June 1-9 in the year 1969. It is now revised. 
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atma jagatastasthusa$ca 1.115.1). As he is far-seeing (VI.35.8) 
and all-seeing (1.50.2), he beholds all beings and the good as well 
as bad deeds of the mortals (1.50.7, VII.60.1, VII.63.4). It is not 
possible to maintain that all these passages refer to the orb of the 
sun; one has to speak of the personification. Not only Savitr, the 
pre-eminently golden deity, the observer of fixed laws (IV.53.4) 
and the illuminator of air, heaven and earth, is solar in character, 
but even Mitra “bringing men together" (yatayajjana), Pusan the 
guardian of roads (VI.17.6) and the protector of cattle (VI.54.5) 
and Visnu of three strides (trivikrama) partake of the solar charac- 
ler of Vedic passages glorifying the power of Sürya in the words 
such as: 


अमित्रहा वत्रहा वस्पुहंतमं । 

ज्योतिजँज्ञे असुरहा सपत्नहा (Rv.X.170-2) 
go to bring out the truth of Dr. Mainkar's remark that “Indian 
mysticism in a way can be said to be the “sun mysticism” and that 
“The prominently golden deity is the centre of the vision, the source 


of inspiration, the guide in ethical conduct and the protector of life 
in general"! 


The Yajurveda emphasizes the sacrificial and worldly import- 
ance of the sun as giver of rain and bestower of pleasures of the world. 
Coming to Atharvaveda we find that the beneficient offices of the 
physician and the healer of bodily ills are combined in Sürya. Thus 
the rays of the sun are said to cure diseases and are efficient in mak- 
ing the human body lustrous (Av.1.3.5). He is of course, the lord 
of the eyes (Av. 2.16.3) but is declared to be efficacious in remov- 
ing sore diseases and internal maladies of the heart (Av.5.9.7). 
Atharvanic seers reveal in glorifying the sun possessed of hundred 
powers (Av.1-3-5) harnessed for the kind purpose of general well- 
being. Atharvaveda (9.3.18) speaks of “Mitra who uncovers in the 
morning what Varuna has concealed” and really paves the way for 
the Brüáhmanas who represent Mitra as the light of the day. The 
idea that Sürya never sets and exists for ever is expressed: in the 
Aitareya Bralunana. The Vedic idea that Mitra guarantees good 
faith between man and man is also reiterated in the Brühmanas. 
Coming to Upanisads, we find the Brhadàranyakopanisad urging 
Sürya to lead the devotee from falsehood to truth, from darkness 
to light, i.e. from death to immortality. The redoubtable Raikva of 
the Chandogyopanisad refers to Süryaloka as one of the halts on 
the paths of the self proceeding by the Devayana (5.10.1.2). The 
Prasnopanisad (1.8) glorifies Surya as the life of all creatures. 


1. T. G. Mainkar: Mysticism in Veda, p. 120. I 
2. James Hastings: Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 8, p. 752. 
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In the epics, the sun is referred to as a disc or a bird or horse 
or bull but in these places he is ever the god described as drinking, 
possessing hands and feet, bestowing wisdom, acting as a witness 
and also maintaining a family of his own? The Paficaratras are 
said to have derived their doctrines from Sürya (MBH. 12.340.20). 
A reference is made to one thousand and eight Sauras in the camp 
of the Pandus (MBH. 7.82.10). Surya is reported to have given 
to Draupadi a gift of an inexhaustible food-vessel with the help of 
which she could feed even innumerable guests. Karna, the son of 
Sürya born of Kunti in her maidenhood used to offer daily adoration 
to Sürya. MBH. (11.50.16) describes Sürya as Devesvara i.e. Lord 
of Gods. Rāmāyaņa on one occasion, mentions Pusan, Bhaga and 
Aditya separately (s.25.8.23) but their essential identity with the 
sun-god need not be doubted. 


During the post-epic period, Visnu and Sürya from among the 
five solar deities of the Rgveda developed an independent divine 
character. Savitr, Püsan and Mitra merged themselves into Sürya, 
the giver of light. This is possibly the reason why the Puranas 
attribute the Gayatri Re. originally praising Savitr to Surya. 
Purünas make Sürya the son of Kasyapa and Aditi. Vivasvat Savitr, 
Aditya and Püsan are names of the sun. The story about Sürya's 
marriage with Viévakarman's daughter Samjfià, her desertion of 
him leaving shadow with him due to unbearibility of his effulgence 
and the attempt of Visvakarman to reduce his effulgence is quite 
current in the Puranas. This has its origin in the Vedic myth about 
the marriage of Saranyü, the daughter of Tvastr, with Vivasvat, the 
sun-god. The Markandeya, Agni, Garuda, Brahma, Bhavisya and 
Brahmavaivarta Puranas can be said to contain the essence of the 
cult of the sun. The Brahmavaivarta considers Sürya to be the 
symbol of the Paramatman and makes all other deities play second 
fiddle to Sürya. The thirty third Adhyaya of Brahmapurana identi- 
fies Surya with all gods in 


त्वं बरह्मा त्वं महादेवस्टवं बिव्णुस्त्वं प्रजापतिः | 
वायुरिन्द्रश्व सोमश्च विवस्वान्‌ वरुणस्तथा ॥। 


त्वं कालः सृष्टिकर्ता च हर्ता भर्ता तया प्रभुः। 


सरितः सागराः शेलाः विदुदिन्द्रधनूंषि च ॥। 


3. Hopkins, E. W.: Epic Mythology. (Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research), 
Vol. HI, Part. 16, p. 83. 
4. Kennedy, J.: Hindu Mythology, 1862, p. 345. 
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and proceeds to round off the hymn with the expressive words: 


नमो नमः कारणकारणाय नमो नमः पावविमोचनाय t 
नमो नमस्ते दितिजादनाय नमो नभो रोगविमोचनाय u 
नमो AR: सर्ववरप्रदाय नमो नमः सर्वसुखप्रदाय । 

नमो नमः सर्वधनप्रदाय नमो नमः सर्वमतिप्रदाय n 


The worship of the sun is elaborately inculcated in Bhavisya Purana. 
In the 48th Adhyaya of the first Khanda of this Purüna it is men- 
tioned that Samba the son of Krsna and Jambavati erected a sun- 
temple on the river Chandrabhaga, could not get local brahmins to 
offer worship and hence was forced to bring Maga-brahmins from 
Sakadvipa via Punjab to do the work. This speaks of a foreign in- 
fluence on the sun-sect in India; the Maga-brahmins are taken to be 
the descendants of Jarasastra or Jarasabda the offering of the sun 
god born of Niksubha, the daughter of Sujihva, a brahmin of Mihira 
gotra. It is significant to note that the Brhatsamhita (Adhyaya 60, 
verse 19) mentions that the worship of the sun should be undertaken 
by Magas. The Brahma Purána? mentions twelve names of Surya 
viz. Indra, Dhatr, Parjanya, Tvastr, Pusan, Aryaman, giver of alms 
and delighting mendicants with gifts, Vivasvat, Visnu, Amsumat, 
Varuna and Mitra and clearly says that Surya, the supreme spirit 
pervades the universe throughout these twelve splendours for the 
benefit of the three worlds. 


Max Muller’ has shown how Sirya gradually developed into 
the supreme being. He arouses men from slumber, infuses new 
light into nature and has been the giver of light. As light is the 
beginning of the day, Sürya in this capacity becomes the creator 
and the ruler of the world. Being the destroyer of darkness and as 
the fertiliser of seeds, he became the protector and defender of all 
beings. As he sees everything, it was thought proper to seek his 
pardon. All these qualities paved the way for his identity with 
Brahman in the Sauramata. The identity of Visnu with sacrifice 
can also be explained on the basis of his identity with Surya because 
the latter really symbolizes the incessant action of havana or burn- 
ing. Life on this earth also should be taken as a constant sacrifice 
or Yajña in emulation of Yajña going on in case of the sun in the 
heavenly region i.e. Visnu of the Vedic days.’ 


5. Kennedy, J: Hindu Mythology, 1862, p. 349. 
6. Max Muller: Hibbert Lectures, pp. 265-266. 


7. S. D. Pendse: Vaidic Vaimayitil Bhagvat Dharniicha Vikūsa . (Marathi), 
pp. 100-102. 
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The reference to the Sürya-devatà? (2.4.12) as well as the 
prayer to Surya in the Upanayana ceremony (17.17)? in the Asva- 
layana Grhyasütra, the teachings of Khadira regarding the adora- 
tion of Surya for the obtainment of rich and fame in the Kausitaki- 
grhyasütra clearly indicate the cult of Sürya-worship in the Vedic 
days. Mahabharata as well as the Puranas, as is shown above, offer 
sufficient evidence to indicate the existence of a Saura sect. Kali- 
dàsas' Vikramorvastyam speaks of Purüravas returning after Süryo- 
pasthana when he met the group of celestial nymphs crying for suc- 
cour from the demon Kesin who carried off Urvasi.!° In the Kumara- 
sambhavam besides the fires enkindled in four directions, the sun 
is the fifth shining from the vaults of the heaven. Parvati is seen 
performing this vrata in the 5th canto of Kumürasambhavam.! In 
the Abhijnünasakuntalam (VII.27) Dusyanta is seen paying his res- 
pectful homage to the divine couple born of Daksa and Marici con- 
sidered to be the source of the twelve-fold lustre."? This should be 
taken either to be an allusion to the worship of 12 Adityas men- 
tioned in Viswupurama! or better to the elaborate worship of the 12 
digits of the sun (as is opined by Raghava) enumerated in the trip- 
let: 


तपिनी तापिनो erat मरोचिज्वालिनी रुचिः। 

सुषुम्ना भोगदा विशवाबोधिनी धारिणी क्षमा । 

कभाद्या ager सौर्या उण्डन्ता द्वादशेरिताः u 
The praise of Sirya in hundred verses undertaken by the poet 
Mayura of the 7th century A.D. for getting cured of white leprosy, 
the acceptance of the Sürya-mantra by Prabhakaravardhana, the 
father of Harsavardhana as well as the prayer of the Sutradhira to 
the rising Sirya for removing all his sins in the Malatümüdhavam 
of Bhavabhiti (8th century A.D.) go to prove the continued 


8. Read: सीयमिके with the commentary Anavila of Haradattacarya ग्रीष्मो Erza इति 
मन्ते अधिपतिः प्राणदः इति सूर्यस्यामिधानं मन्यन्ते । 
9. Read: आदित्यमौक्षयेद्‌ देव सबितरेष ते ब्रह्माचारी तं गोपय स म।मृतेत्य। चार्यः | 
10, Cf: सूर्थोपस्यानात््रतिनिवृत्तं पुरूरवसं मामुपेत्य कथ्यतां कुतो भवत्यः परिव्रातरव्या इति | 
Vikramorvasiyam I. 
11. Cf: शुचौ चतुर्णा ज्वलतां हृविर्भृजां शुचिस्मिता सुमध्यम । 
विजित्य नेत्रप्रतिघातिनीं प्रभामनन्यदृष्टिः सविता रमँक्षत i 
, Kumarasambhavam V 
12. Cf: प्राहुद्वादशघा स्थितस्य मुनयो यत्तजसः कारणम्‌ d 
13. Cf: aa विष्णुश्च शक्रश्च जशाने पुनरेव fei 
अर्यमा चैव धाता च त्वष्टा पूषा dÜa ह च ॥ 
विवस्वान्‌ सविता चेव मित्रो वरुण एव च । 
अंशो भगश्चादितिजा आदित्या द्वादश स्मृताः 11 
14. Cf: कल्याणानां त्वमसि महसां भाजनं faraya 
धुर्या लक्ष्मीमथ मयि qu धेहि देव प्रसीद । 
यद्यत्पापं प्रतिजहि जगन्नाथ नञ्जस्य तन्मे 
भद्रे ad वितर भगवन्भूयसे मग्डलाय॥ (1.3) 
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existence of the cult of the Sürya-worship throughout the centuries 
after the Christian era. It is no wonder, therefore, that the revered 
Sankaracirya (8th century A.D.) refers to a distinct sect of Sun- 
worshippers in the 14th Patala of his Prapaicasára who believed 
in the ability of Dinapati to bestow immortality on holy waters 
being sprinkled on his image's and assures us of the sun-god helping 
his devotees to successfully cross the ocean of mundane existence 
in the verse 


तस्यादिंनाथ दिनशो ददताहिनावौ 
देन्यापनोदितनवे विनवल्लभाय | 

wed समग्रबिभवस्त्वथ wmm 

पारं स गच्छति भदाह्वयदारिराशेः tt 


The Acarya has also referred to members of Saura-sect that carry 
the symbol of the sun branded on their forehead and breast. Ananda- 
giri refers to six classes of sun-worshippers who bore namam 
(caste-mark) made of red sandle paste, wore garlands of red flowers 
and repeated Sürya gayatri of eight syllables. Among the later 
Upanisads, Aksyupanisad, Caksusopanisad, Sàvitryupanisad, | Sürya- 
tapinyupanisad and Süryopanisad are specially devoted to Surya. 
` The Süryatüpinyupanisad mentions twelve names of the sun viz. 
Mitra, Ravi, Sürya, Bhanu, Khaga, Pusan, Hiranyagarbha, Marici, 
Aditya, Savitr,'6 Arka and Bhaskara and points out that the sun-god 
unlike other gods has the unique distinction of being seen with the 
help of the physical eye. These names may be indicative of the 
morning, noon and the evening suns. The Aksyupanisad speaks of 
the seven steps that a Yogin ascends before he is finally released i.e. 
becomes identified with Vasudeva. The Süryatapinyupanisad des- 
cribes the greatness of the eight syllabled spell viz. Ghrni-Sirya- 
Aditya. The worship of Sürya Yantra consisting of eight petals 
forms the subject matter of the 4th patala of this Upanisad. This 
Yantra consists of a circle, a lotus of eight petals and a triangle. 
The twelve Avaranas are mentioned. The names" of the sun cor- 
responding to the twelve months are given and it is stated that one 
who worships the Sürya Yantra according to the rules stated, goes 
to the land of the Sun. Along with Sürya-gayatri, viz.: 


'आवित्याय विद्महे, सह किरणाय inu, qe: qu: प्रचोदयत्‌’, 
15. Read: अमृतमयजलावसिक्तगात्रो 
दिनपतिरप्यमृतत्वमाचनोति ॥ 17ab 
16, Reference here can be made to the two important papers on Savitr by Shri 
R. K, Prabhu and Shri N. G. Chaphekar as they speak of a new stand-point 
in this matter. 
l7. These names are: (1) Aruna, (2) Sürya, (3) Vedanga, (4) Bhanu, (5) Indra, 
(6) Ravi, (7) Gabhasti, (8) Yama, (9) Suvarnaretas, (10) Divakara, 
(11) Mitra and (12) Magha or Visnu. 
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the Aditya Gayatri given by the Vanadurgé Upanisad in the words 
भास्कराय बिदूमहे agafanta घीमहि, qut आवित्यः प्रचोदयात्‌ | 


deserve to be mentioned in this connection. Fruit of worship, as is 
expected, is clearly stated in these Upanisads. Thus it is pointed 
out that the eye-diseases'* are cured by mastering the Netropanisad 
and that there is no rebirth for a man or woman who knows the real 
form of Savitr and his power to create (Savitri) reciting the eight- 
syllabled spell, referred to above gives oneness with Brahman. 
Thus the process of deification of Sürya is complete in these Upa- 
nisads. Not only have they used Vedic hymns in their worship, 
but under the influence of Tantra literature they have introduced 
new methods of worship and have added different spells and Yan- 
tras to old methods of adoration. Solerium at Jamnagar, utilising 
the creative value of the Sun’s rays on a scientific basis, is a unique 
contrivance in India. 


The worship of Surya thus assumed a steller role in the post- 
Vedic Puranic times. All legends dealing with Bhagavata Dharma 
are connected with the Sun. Sattrajit, the father-in-law of Sri 
Krsna was a sun-worshipper and had received the Syamantaka mani 
as a gift from the Sun. Nimbarka the earliest of the Bhagavata re- 
former was considered to be an incarnation of the Sun and is re- 
ported to have become famous by making the Sun stand-still. Epi- 
graphic data goes to prove that some of the ancient rulers of India 
were exclusive sun-worshippers. Thus, Maharaja Dharapatta one 
of the Maitraka rulers of Valabhi, rulers of Thanesvara like Rajya- 
vardhana, Adityavardhana and Prabhakaravardhana were Parama 
Aditya bhattarakas i.e. the most devout worshippers of the sun. It 
is significant to note that Mughal kings like Akbar gave impetus to 
this worship by paying homage to the Sun. Abü-l-Fazl says in the 
Ain (Blochmann, p. 48), "His Majesty maintains that it is a reli- 
gious duty and divine praise to worship fire and light". Royalty in 
his opinion was a light emanating from God and a ray of the sun.!? 
It can be easily seen that Akbar was also influenced by Persian 
religion. 


It has been already pointed out that sun-temples were being 
built from the days of the Bhavisyapurina. Although few of these 
have survived to this day, Konarak in Orissa, architecturally the 
best specimen, speaks of Süryopàsana that was current in that state. 
The sun-temples at Modhera (Gujarat) Gaya, Ayodhya in Uttar 
Pradesh certainly deserve mention. The sun-temple at Somanath, 


18. In modern times Raja of Aundh has popularised this idea. I 
19. James Hastings: Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. I, p. 273. 
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unfortunately, is in a horrible state at present due to utter negli- 
gence. In the prominent temples the image of the sun is seen with 
boots on, which however, remains a riddle to the present day. 
There are, however, other sun images without the perplexing knee- 
boots where the sun is seen holding two unblossomed lotuses in 
two raised hands with a halo of disc round the face. The image 
of the sun in Mathura as well as Lucknow Museum is in a running 
chariot with the soles of his feet touching the ground. Along with 
lotuses in the hands this image has two small wings on either 
shoulder like Garuda reminding one of Vedic names of Sürya such 
as Garutman or Suparna. The image of Sun in Dacca (Bangladesh) 
having lotuses in hands that are unfortunately broken, speaks of 
the extent of the cult. The sun-image at Bhumra (Madhya Pra- 
desh) offers an excellent example of Surya of the Gupta age; 
while one at Arkat in Cidambaran has three faces and six hands. 
The image of Chaphal in Satara, though taken to be of Rama, evid- 
ently belongs to the Sun as is evident from the two lotuses in two 
hands with seven horses in the front of the seat as aptly described 
in the Subhasita. 


It is also pertinent to refer to the fact that a large number of 
Stotras have also been written in the honour of the Sun. Dr. P. K, 
Gode in his catalogue of the Government Mss. deposited at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, has referred to 
Surya Stotras. Thus, the sun-worship prevailed all over India and 
its influence continues to be acknowledged in the prevalance of the 
solar year with lunar months. The daily sandhya prescribed for 
the Traivarnikas is but a simplified form of sun-worship. The ob- 
servance of seventh day of the bright half of Magha is a formal 
yearly worship of the sun in the domestic sphere. The sun has 
occupied an important place in the Numismatics of the country. 
The Gupta coins show the twelve signs of the Zodiac in a highly 
artistic manner. The coins of the Elddehika and the Paricala Mitra 
chiefs like Süryamitra and Bhanumitra bear on their reverse side 
the solar disc placed on a pedestal. 


Sun-worship is more pronounced in the south. "There existed a 
sect in a place called Subrahmanya near Trivendrum with Diva- 
kara as its leader. Followers of this sect wore a circular spot of 
red sandle on the forehead and bore red flowers. Dravidians and 
Kolarians invoked the sun as Parameévara, the creator and pre- 
server. Popular form of offering to the deity consists of a white 
cock whose head is struck off at the village temple. The name of 


20. J. N. Banerjea: The Development of Hindu Iconography, (Second Edition-1950), 
p. 432. Š eem i 
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the deity is Suraj Narayan and the traders are seen drawing im- 
ages and symbols of the sun at the entrance of their booths for 
ensuring good luck. Holi festival in south India is originally intend- 
ed for propitiating the sun. Manual of the Administration of the 
Madras Presidency (1885-93, iii, 863) affirms that the Sauras, a 
sub-cast of the Dravida Brahmanas, bore a tilaka of red sandle of a 
special shape and a crystal necklace. The Nim-tree is considered 
specially sacred to the Sun. A forest tribe in the Thana District wor- 
ship the Sun in Divali by throwing red lead at his image and offer- 
ing fowls that are allowed to fly into the forest. Sun-worship pre- 
vails even now in the forest tribes of the Central Hills. Kisans 
offer a cock to the sun at the time of sacrifice and Kharvars appeal 
to him in the hour of peril. The Bhuiyas and Oraons worship him 
as a Boram or Dharmadevata (Dharmaesha) and the Korwas re- 
vere him as Bhagawan, the wonderful Among the Bhils of the 
Satpura hills there is joint form of worship of the Sun and the 
Moon. The Khārriās offer adoration to him under the name of 
Bero2! Among the northern tribes, the Sun is worshipped in the 
evening of the sixth day or in the morning of the seventh day of 
the bright half of the month of Kartika. A sacred meal without 
salt is undertaken in the honour of the Sun. When the Sun enters 
a new sign of the Zodiac, a special ritual is observed, Surya or 
Grharaja is worshipped in Bihar and parts of Bengal Chatt Puja 
is held on the 6th day of the bright half of Kartika and libations 
with flowers, rice, milk, etc. are offered to the Sun. Muhamma- 
dans also join this ceremony. Image of Martanda has been un- 
earthed in Kashmir. It is needless to add that Sürya is one of the 
five deities worshipped in Paricayatanapuja and he enjoys the sup- 
reme place among the nine planets as is evident from the couplet: 
जपाकुसुमसंकाशं काश्यपेयं महाद्युतिम्‌ । 
तमोर्शर सर्वपापघ्नं प्रणतोऽस्मि दिबाक*म्‌ u 
Works like Silparatna, Suprabhedagama, Caturvargacintamani, Abhi- 
lasitarthacintimani, Ripamandana describe Surya along with other 
eight planets. The importance given to the twelve Surya-namas- 


karas by the devout Hindus is well brought out by the popular 
verse: 


आदित्यस्प नमस्कारं ये Haha दिने fada 
जन्मान्तरसहलेषु तेबां दारिघ्र नोपजायते n 
Rajasaheb of Aundha (Dist. Satara) in modern times made a syste- 


matic propaganda for popularising Suryanamaskaras by lectures 
demonstrations, films as well as books. It is interesting to note that 


#1. James Hastings: Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol 10, p. 45 ह 
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an Arabic translation of Rajasaheb’s book on Süryanamaskàras has 
been popular in Egypt? Kite-flying is a popular pastime all over 
the East. The kite is known in India as Patanga, a synonym for the 
Sun, at its height on the Makara-Sankranta day, is indulged by 
all irrespective of age, caste and creed. 


It has to be borne in mind that the worship of the Sun is not 
only restricted to the nooks and corners of India; it has spread in 
almost all countries of the world. Mithra, the equivalent of Vedic 
Mitra, occupies an important place in the Avestan pantheon. Al- 
though he has no place in the Gathas of Zarathusthra, he becomes 
the most conspicuous angel of the younger Avestan period. Mihira 
Yastha, one of the longest Yasts, celebrates his greatness. Although 
he is only a Yazata ie. next to the Amesha Spentas. Mithra is 
omniscient (Yast 10.24.35), the strongest with a body self-shining. 
On the mortal side, being an associate of the Ahura Mazda he is 
the protector of truth and good faith. That is why according to 
this Yast (x.1) ‘thus spake Ahura Mazda to the holy Zarathusthra, 
when I created Mithra, Lord of wide pastures, then O Spitama, I 
created him as worthy of sacrifice and as worthy of prayer as my- 
self Ahura Mazda.’ Being the guardian of light, Mithra is invoked 
with the angel presiding over the Sun. On the material side 
Mithra presides over light especially over light radiating from the 
Sun. Being sleepless and ever wakeful he watches the doings of 
men. Above all Avestan Mithra becomes an inveterate enemy of 
falsehood representing light synonymous with truth. Being the 
genius of light, he is expected to guard the sanctity of oaths. Hence 
Mithra in the Avesta has become a common noun meaning ''con- 
tract” (Yast 10.116.117). He who violates an oath naturally be- 
comes the target of his wrath and is styled as “Mithra-druj”, i.e. 
deceiver of Mithra. Mithra severely punishes a liar. This has also 
paved the way for making Mithra, the Lord of hosts and hence a 
war-divintiy who is invoked for destroying foes. Yast 10.36 speaks 
of this god breaking as under the lines of battle and striking ter- 
ror in the entire array of the enemies. No wonder, therefore, that 
he is provided with a celestial car rolling upon one golden wheel, 
the sun, with a shining angel; (Yast. 10-136). The wrath of this 
powerful divinity is one that can destroy a house, town as well as 
the country (Yast. 10.28, 87). Invocation is the only means of ap- 
peasing this vengeful angel; hence the faithful offer sacrifices to 
him of cattle and birds along with Homa and libations (Yast. 10. 
119). A faithful person who desires to drink the holy libations 
consecrated in the honour of Mithra has to wash his body for three 


22, Bhavan's Journal, Vol. XV, No. 13, p. 79. 
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days and nights and undergo thirty stripes.  (Yast. 10.137.139). 
Later Mithraic rites and mysteries for which the cult of Mithra 
became famous among the Parsis evidently arose out of such ritua- 
listic observances. It has been rightly said that “This Avestan hymn 
(Yast) to Mithra to be dated approximately in the second half of 
the fifth century B.C. is the one extensive ancient literary record 
we have of the attributes, habits, equipment, campanions and cult 
of the Iranian god whose worship was destined to spread into 
Europe as far as Britain some five to six hundred years after the 
hymn was composed." Although most of the Islamic countries ob- 
serve lunar calender Iran alone shows distinct respect for the Sun 
by observing the solar calender throughout, Their new year day- 
Navroj invariably falls on the 21st March. 


Mithraism diffused throughout Asia Minor. The later Achae- 
menian kings were ardent votaries of Mithra and Anahita. In Asia 
Minor Greek art was enlisted in the service of Mithraism and is 
responsible for creating the sculptural types which are diffused 
throughout the west. 


Mithraism or the cult of Mithra, known from inscriptions and 
monuments of the Roman period, retains the character of Mithra as 
a war-divinity. It goes without saying that it developed different: 
characteristics also possibly under the influence of astral religion of 
Babylonia. Nevertheless the inspiring conception of Mithra, as the 
mediator and the redeemer who grants deliverance to faithful per- 
sons is originally Iranian in character; elaboration of astrological 
dogmas connected with their influence on planets or upon the soul 
may be attributed to Chaldean influence. Plutarch considers that 
the cult of Mithra was brought to Rome by Silician pirates taken 
captive in 67 B.C., but the earliest Mithraic inscription found in 
Rome was set up by a freeman of Flavian Dynasty.5 James Hast- 
ings has pointed out that diffusion of the cult of Mithra in Rome 
was done firstly by the army, secondly by slaves and thirdly with 
the help of trade-routes. Thus, it is pointed out that ‘during the 
Parthian wars under Cludius and Nero a considerable oriental ele- 
ment entered the service of Rome as auxiliaries.’ This was respon- 
sible for spreading the faith in the west. 


What was the central act of worship in this cult? The answer 
to this can be given by referring to the sacrifice of a bull, the pro- 
totype of which was the slaughter of a bull by Mithra himself re- 


23. N. M. Dhalla: Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 1914, p. 110 
24. Ilya Gershevitch: The Avestan Hymn to Mithra,-1959, Introduction, p. 3. 
25. James Hastings: Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 8, p. 755 
26. Ibid. 
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presented in belief almost in every sanctuary. Places of worship 
known as speloeum seem to have been established in natural caves 
on the north slope of the capital at Rome. Ostia possessed of five 
sanctuaries, Aquincum at least four and Carmuntum three. Many 
are the episodes represented in the monuments. 


In some, figures of Mithra and Sun clasping each other's right 
hand in friendship, while others show Mithra being carried in thc 
Sun's chariot across the ocean, At times the Sun-god is seen kneel- 
ing in front of Mithra while in some monuments, a banquet of 
Mithra and the Sun with both of them reclining on the couch meet 
our gaze. All these indicate, in fact, the final phase where Mith- 
raism in Rome was absorbed into what can be called "solar pan- 
theism" which became the official religion of the Roman state under 
the leadership of Aurelian where “sol invictus" the ruler of the uni- 
verse was identified with Mithra. In A.D. 307 Discletain, Gale- 
risum and Licinfus meeting in a conference at Carmuntum are re- 
ported to have dedicated an altar to Mithra. Emperor Julian was 
a votary of Mithra, The latest inscriptions in which Mithra was 
named, belong to 385 A.D. Mithraism, it seems, occupied a position 
of privilege till the victory of Constantine and finally the measures 
adopted by Theodosius sealed the fate of Mithraism at Scar-burg in 
Lorraine. 


It is possible to adduce some evidence for the existence of 
Sun worship in New Briton and New Ireland. In Vuatom, a dis- 
triet of New Ireland there had been a practice to undertake some 
rites at the entry of the Sun in southern solstice. Dukduk is the 
name of an organisation in the Duke of York, Ireland and New 
Briton (Gozelle Peninsula) that observes certain ceremonial, the 
features of which presuppose the cult of the Sun. 


Mithra has been familiar to readers of Rudyard Ripling's "Puck 
of Pook's Hill’. Fresh evidence for the existence of this cult of the 
Sun in England came forward as a result of excavations carried on 
by the London and Middle-sex Archaeological Society in coopera- 
tion with the corporation of London under the guidance of J. E. 
Price, one of the energetic officers of the Society during the latter 
half of the 19th century. In fact, it has been pointed out that an 
excavation took place in Walbrook, Bucklersbury House in 1889 al- 
most certainly on the side of the temple of Mithra and from it 
came a rich haul of antique marble sculptures. Three temples on 


27. Ralp Merrifield: The Roman city of London, 1965, pp. 7, 265, also plates 84- 
85 now preserved in the London Museum at present housed in Kensington. 
J. M. C. Toynbee has suggested that this temple may have been carved from 
Italian marble by a Danubian Sculptor in Britain (Art in Roman Britain, 1962, 
p. 154). 
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the line of Hadrian's wall were discovered; one at Housesteads?* in 
the 19th century, another of Carrawburgh in 1950 and the third 
Rudchester in 1953. Doubts regarding the genuineness of these 
things as antiquities of Roman Britain were finally dispelled in the 
year 1954 when near the Mansion House in Walbrook (Part of 
London) was discovered a relief of Mithra staying Augustan legion 
having a height of 17} inches as well as a width of 22 inches. The 
marble sculptures: Mithra, Minerva, Serapis and Mercury, with the 
colossal hand of Mithra excavated by Professor Griemes during 
this year, were seen sealed beneath a floor of the temple which, 
according to authorities on the subject, seems to have been laid 
quite early in the fourth century A.D. The discovery of this, we 
are told, gave rise to “an overwhelming public demand for an op- 
portunity to visit the excavation and the site was opened for in- 
spection each evening for nearly a week” and that on the last day 
— Sunday the 26th September 1954 — the queue was at one time 
nearly a mile long and it is estimated that about 35,000 people were 
admitted, many of them were waiting for an hour and a half." This 
helped to develop a myth that a temple of Mithra or its equivalent 
lurked on every building site and that archaeological investigation 
threatened ruin to contractors and site owners." It is also reported 
that during excavations of a building site on the busy road Holbourn 
in the heart of London, a Roman Tombstone and a statue of Mithra 
was unearthed in 1964.2 Thus there is abundant evidence that 
temples to the great Mithra representing an eastern cult were in 
active commission right upto the end of the Roman period. A new 
temple was built late in the period inside the deserted ramparts of 
maiden castle though its exact nature is not known. 


An account of the Sun-worship in the world cannot be said to 
be complete without briefly referring to the cult obtaining in other 
countries as well. James Hastings in his Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics (Vol. 81 has referred to the Sun-worship among African 
tribes. Shange of Yoruba is nothing but the Sun dwelling in a 
flaming house of brass. The Kavirondo worship the Sun as wel] 
as the Moon. Barbers of North Africa (between Egypt and lake 


28. ‘This temple of Mithras is a commentary on the strength of enthusiasm of 
Mithraic cult and on eloquent though silent testimony to the way in which the 
cult swept across Europe from one end of the empire to the other.'—E, F. 
Lincoln's Britain’s Unwritten History (1959), p. 138. 

20. Toynbee, J. M. C: An exciting legacy of Roman Britain — The Temple of 
Mithras in Walbrook-Listener 11th November, 1954, p. 801-803. Also see British 
Humanities Index, 1954, p. 150. 
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Tritonia) worshipped the Sun. Some Latin inscriptions, it appears, 
are dedicated to this worship of the Sun. Another tribe known by 
the name Allantes is reported to have a habit of watching the 
rising and setting Sun while uttering some incantations all the time. 
A study of the Andean religion of Egypt before and after the rise 
of Incas offers some evidence of Sun-worship. The solar year of 
these people was divided into 12 months. All ceremonies were asso- 
ciated with agriculture as well as the course of the Sun. The term 
Incas really means the people of the Sun, having the Sun as the 
chief object of worship. Is it not significant that the figure of Cuzco 
in Peru representing the Sun was clothed in the robes of an emperor 
and a special ritual was offered to its worship? Egyptian God Osiris 
has been identified by many scholars with the Sun because of the 
story of his death agreeing with the solar phenomena in nature,’ 


Navaho is the name of a family of North America belonging 
linguistically to the Athapascan stock which had the custom of in- 
voking the Sun as a powerful agent influencing the human affairs. 
Apache tribes belong to the southern-most group of this very stock 
of American Indians who originally covered the region from the 
Arctic coast to the New Mexico and from a Pacific to Hudson Bay. A 
survey of the customs of these tribes convinces us of sacrifices offer- 
ed to the Sun and performance of Sun-dances. Armenians gave very 
great importance to the Sun-worship as is clear from the fact that 
the first day of every month of their year was consetrated to the 
Sun. It must be borne in mind that Armenian Churches are built. 
in the East and the Armenian dead are also buried tuwards the East. 
It has been pointed out that ‘the famous hymn to Vahagan quoted 
by Moses of Chorene (1.31) sounds like a Sun-hymn. According to 
Xenphon, ‘Armenians sacrificed horses to the Sun.’ (Anabasis iv-5- 
35 ) .26 

The Sun-god makes his appearance among Mordvins, a branch: 
of Finno Ugrian race who offer special oblations to the Sun at sacri- 
ficial feasts. History informs us that the Ainn religion (of the pre- 
historic race which spread over an area from Siberia in the North 
down to the southernmost limits of Old Japan) was animistic and 
anthropomorphic in character where each spirit agency was taken to 
be associated with mind or understanding. This gave rise to nume- 
rous nature gods, Followers of this religion observed the regularity 
of the movements of the Sun in the sky and came to the conclusion 
that within the num i.e. the orb of the Sun there must exist ramat 
ie. a living and light-giving spirit which makes it move and shine. 
The orb of the Sun becomes the chief among the lesser lights and 


35. Frazer,J. G.: The Golden Bough (Abridged edition, 1925), p. 384). 
36. James Hastings: Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. I, p. 797. 
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hence imports a special sacredness to the eastern direction. The 
eclipse of the Sun is caused by the num becoming devoid of ramat; 
but this is a temporary affair, 

This brings us to Japanese mythology where the Sun appears in 
the form of a goddess named Amaterasu. She is considered to be 
the ruler of heaven and earth and the progenitor of the ruling 
family. With the introduction of Buddhism in Japan this goddess 
was connected with Buddha Vairocana, the illuminator. This concep- 
tion has exercised a great influence on the doctrine and worship of 
the Sun during the sway of Shinto from the 8th to the 19th century. 
The importance of the Sun in Japan is also indicated by the fact that 
‘he is represented on national flag by the Japanese like the Iranians. 

Here a reference can also be made to the Sun who is feminine 
in Arabic and Semitic languages and is identified with Allat. The 
cult of Allat flourished in the sanctuary at Taif a town situated in the 
East of Mecca. The tribe residing in this district continues to call 
Allat as ‘mistress’ right upto the modern days. Inhabitants of Semi- 
tic Peninsula held Allat in so high an esteem that proper names of 
some tribes such as Nabateaans and Palmyrenes ended in Allat, the 
mother of gods. This goddess has also become the object of praise 
in poetry. One Arabic poet has said ‘I swore to him in the presence 
of throng by the salt, by the fire, by the Allat who is the greatest 
of all." 

On having known thus the indications of the evidence of the 
worship of Sun in all parts of the globe, the account of the cele- 
brated Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsang and Arab geographers like 
Al Edrisi, Abu Ishak al Ishtakhri, etc. speaking of the temple as 
well as the image of the Sun in Multan as well as the unearthing 
of the image of the Sun borne on a chariot in the Island of Java 
need not be a source of great surprise. India as well as Iran can 
be said to be the home-lands of the worship of the Sun, the brilliant 
repository of light, the eye of the gods the destroyer of sins and 
the awakener of men goading them on to activity contributing to 
welfare. No wonder that it has proved to be a perennial source of 
inspiration to thinkers as well as devout beings of all times. 
Finally it will be in the fitness of things, to round off this brief dis- 
cussion with the glorious words of Sri Sankaracarya in the Prapaiicà- 
sürq:— 

भास्वद्ररनौषमोौलिस्फुरदमृतरुचो vesqsa रेखां 
सम्यकसंतप्तकातंस्वरकमलअपा मासुराभिः SWR: | 
विश्वाकाश/|बफाशं ज्वलयदशिशिरं ud meggi- 
भीतोनां भडितुझध्तनमव॒तु जगन्मातुरार्क aya: ॥। 


37. James Hastings: Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. I, p, 661. 


THE LEGEND OF HANUMAN: 


A study of a folklore motif in the Ramayana 
NARENDRANATH B. PATIL 


HANUMAN occupies an important place in the pantheon of Hindu 

gods. He is first introduced to us in the Ramayana as a devout 
servant of Rama. He comes to know of Rama, rather late in his 
life. The moment he sees Rama, he becomes his devotee and spends 
the rest of his life in his service. At the behest of Rama, he ac- 
companied by a host of other vünaras, sets on a long journey to- 
wards the south to seek Sita. Of all the members of the search 
parties, he is the only one who succeeds in finding out Sita. He 
thus becomes dearer to Rama. He is often cited as an example of 
perfect devotion. It is worthwhile to study the personality of 
Hanuman and the lore about him traceable in the Riémiyan and 
other ancient literary works. 


We find in the Rámáayana that all the gods had approached Visnu 
and requested him to incarnate in order to kill Ravana.! Visnu had 
consented to do so and the story goes that Prajapati offered piya- 
sam to king Daáaratha at the close of putra-kamestiyajiia. The 
king gave piyasam to his queens. The queens conceived after par- 
taking the payasam. When Visnu went as a son to the great king 
Dasaratha, the svayambhu Bhagavan Brahma asked the other gods 
to beget lustrous, brave and immortal sons to apsarasas, gandharvis, 
yaksinis, pannagis and female monkeys, etc? Brahma said that he 
had already created Jambavan — the bear. He came out of his 
mouth when he was yawning.’ So also Indra begot Vali and the 


1. ‘Visnoh putratvumagachha krtvatminamn caturvidhain. 
tatra tva manuso bhitva pravrddhai lokakdntakmi.— Rama. Bal K. 15-21. 


2. putretvan tu gate Visnau rajryastasya mahdtmanah 
uvica devatàh sarvah swayambhur-bhagavünidain 
satya-sandhasya virasya sarvesim no hitaisinah 
Visnoh sahüyàn balinah srjadhvasi kamariipinah 
apsarasu ca mukhyüsu gandharvinàm tanügu ca 
gaksa-pannaga-kanyüsu rksavidyidharisu ca 
kinnarinüm ca gütregu vānarīiņām fanüsw ca — Ibid. 1-17 (1-6). 
. Pürvameva mayā srsto Jàmbavün rksapungaval 
jribhamàanasya sahasa mama vaktradajayata 
— Ibid. 1-17-7. 


e» 
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Sun begot Sugriva. The Brhaspati begot Tira. Višvakarma begot 
Nala. The fire begot Nila. The A$vinau begot Mainda and Dwi- 
vida. Varuna begot Susena. Parjanya begot Sarabha and Marut 
begot Hanumin. He was strong as Indra's vajra and was like Vai- 
nateya in speed. He was most intelligent among the vanaras and 
the strongest of them all.5 


We do not come across any detailed description of the child- 
hood of Hanuman in the Raméyana. We first notice him in the 
Kiskindhakanda when he sees Rama and approaches him as a mes- 
senger of Sugriva. The whole of the Kiskindhakanda deals with the 
exploits of Hanuman and his associates, There Hanuman assures 
Rama that he and Sugriva, both will strive to trace Sita, Hanuman 
is then seen assuring Tara, who bewails Vali, killed by Rama. 
Later Hanuman solicits Rama to accompany Sugriva and to install 
him on the throne. Rama declines as he is in exile and therefore, 
is forbidden to participate in such ceremonies. Hanuman acts as a 
counsel of Sugriva and pulls him up when the latter becomes forget- 
ful of his duty towards Rama. Sugriva, thereafter, arranges to send 
bands of vànaras in all directions. Rama gives his signet ring to 
Hanuman who proceeds in the southern direction in search of Sita. 
We then find Hanuman alongwith other vdnaras on the shores of the 
southern ocean. The vünaras are at the land's end and the question 
of reaching Lanka almost stands as an impossibility. They are all 
mighty vànaras, some of them capable of jumping as long as 80 
yojanas and yet none of them can jump over to Lanka. Jambavan 
however, praises Hanuman and reminds him of his earlier exploits. 
He tells him that he had almost jumped upto the Sun, soon after 
his birth, and would have almost devoured the Sun like a ripe apple. 
To save the world from the resultant eternal darkness, Indra had 
then struck him with his vajra. Hanuman, thereafter, flies to 
Lanka. On the way he touches Mainàka with his palm and again 
goes into the sky. He is devoured by Surasa, the mother of niigas. 


4. vünarendra Mahendrābharı Indro Valinamatmajam 
Miürutasyaurasah $rimün Haniimin mima vünarah 
— Ibid. 117. (10-16) 


5. vajrasathananopeto Vainateyasamo jave 
— Ibid. (1-17-18) 
58. Sanaih @ivdaeyamasa Hanuman Haoriyüthapah 
guna-dosa-krtam jantuh svakarmaphalahetukain. 
avyagrastadavüpnoti sarvarh pretya Subhü-Subham 
Socyü Socasi kam $ocyam dinam dindnukampase 
ka$ca kaáyünusocyosti dehesmin budbudopame. 
6. guhayain tvam mahübüho prajajiye plavagarsabha 
abhyutthitarh tatah suryem bélo drstvà mahavane. 
phalaüw ceti jighrksustvamutplutyabhyutpatato divaii 
Satüni trini gatvatha yojananinn mahükape — Ibid. Kiskindha, K. (20-24) 
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He causes her expand her mouth 100 yojanas and then himself 
assuming a thumb-size form enters her mouth and comes through 
her ear. Similarly, he kills Simhika by entering into her mouth 
and tearing open her body. 


The city-goddess of Lanka is hostile to Hanuman and does not 
allow him to enter into the city. Hanuman, however, chastises her 
and then she allows him to enter. Hanuman has a hard time in 
locating Sita and finds her at last. He reveals his identity, shows 
the signet-ring to Sita. Sita gives him the cüdümayi as a token 
to be shown to Rama. Hanuman destroys the Asokavana; Ravana 
sends kitkaras and Hanuman destroys them. He kills Jambumalin 
and also the other seven sons of Ravana’s ministers. Thereafter, 
Indrajit catches him and he is brought in Ravana’s sabhd. He looks 
at Ravana and is wonderstruck with his glory and spontaneously ex- 
presses a good opinion about him? Hanuman tells Ravana that he 
is Rama’s envoy. Ravana wants to kill him, but Vibhisana points 
out to Ravana that it is unfair to kill an envoy. So another punish- 
ment is thought out viz. of burning the tail. This punishment re- 
sults in the fire of Lanka. Thereafter, Hanuman returns to Rama 
and narrates Sita’s message and also requests Rama to proceed fur- 
ther to Lanka to chastise Ravana. Hanumin’s exploits on the way to 
Lanka and on the battle-field are also well known. The one notable 
incident, however, is the one of bringing the medicinal herbs along 
with the mountain, when both Rama and Laksmana are struck by 
Indrajit with brahmüstra. About seventy six crores of vünavas are 
killed that day. But Hanuman is unhurt and is capable of under- 
taking a long journey. So Jambavan feels assured, He then asks 
Hanuman to fly to the Himalayas and bring the medicinal herbs viz. 
mrtasanjivani, visalyakarani and sandhadni. Hanuman reaches the 
spot but is unable to identify the herbs. He gets perplexed and 
scolds the mountain.” Unable to identify the herbs, Hanuman pulls 
up the mountain and returns with it to the battle ground of Lanka. 
On account of the sweet and refreshing fragrance of the herbs, Rama. 
Laksmana and the vānaras recover and are ready to fight again. 


7. bhrajamanan tuto drstva Hanumáün riksasesvaraiir 
manasa cittaydmdsa tejasa tasya mohitah 
tho rūpańı aho dhairyam aho satvam aho dyutih 
aho rüksasarüjasya sarvalaksana-yuktata 
yadi adharmo na balavün syüdayam rialcsasesvarah 
syddayam suralokaysa sa$akrasyüpi raksita 
Ibid — Sundar K, 49-(16 to 18) 
B. asmin jivati vire tu hatamapyahatany baler 
Hanumatyujhitaprīņne jivantopi mrta vayarir 
I Ibid — Yuddha K. 74-22 
9. amrayanitinognisamdnacaksuk Mahidharendram tamuvāca | vükyam 
; Ibid — Yuddha K. 74-62 
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These are in brief the exploits of Hanuman as narrated in the 
Rümàayana. 


When we study the epic in detail we find that apart from being 
a poem it is a cultural history of the preceeding period. "There is, 
therefore, a queer mixture of history and the poetic imagination. 
Ràma thus stands as an Aryan hero who marches towards the South 
for a cultural conquest. The winning over of the vénaras and later 
of Vibhisana is surely a mark of culture conquest. 


The personal traits and other characteristics of Hanuman of the 
epic can be traced back to the times of the Vedas. This is evident 
when we read the Revedic hymns in praise of Rudras and Maruts. 
That way Rudra is not a prominent deity in the Rgveda. He is prais- 
ed only in three hymns and is partially mentioned in other hymns 
jointly with Soma. Rudra is said to be the father of Maruts (Rev. 
1-114-(6.9). So also Maruts are often mentioned as sons of Rudra. 
It is also mentioned that Rudra begot Maruts of the breasts of Prsni. 
(a dappled cow) (Rgv. 2-34-2)" Rudra is described’ as great (Rgv. 
7-10-4), powerful, strongest among the strong, (7-46-1), one who 
cannot be ravished, i.e. adhrsya, quick, (10-92-5) (1-114-4), young 
(2-33-1), (5-60-5), who cannot be ravaged by age (ajara) (6-49-10), 
clever (buddhimàn), intellectual (medhàvi), large hearted (udara), 
(1-41-1; 1-114-3; 2-33-7; 6-49-10) and helpful (1-114-3). He conti- 
nues to be helpful as is found in the description in the other Vedas. 
Rudra is also Siva, i.e. benevolent. Rudra is supposed to be a jea- 
lous and an easily provokable deity. Rudra is often prayed not to 
victimise the worshipper. (1-114-78), (2-33-1). In the Vajasaneyi 
saiithitdé, Rudra has been associated with certain abominable attri- 
butes. There he is mentioned as a thief, a sly fellow, and a lord of 
robbers. In general we find that in the Rgveda, Rudra is supposed 
to be a deity of tornado. He is associated with thunderstorm in which 
lightning is conspicuous. Western scholars such as Weber, Wilson 
and Shrüder have associated Rudra with both storm and fire. Ac- 
cording to Oldenberg Rudra is the deity of mountains and forests. 
It is thus worthwhile to note that the tribe of Sugriva and Hanuman 
resided in the forest and on the Rsyamüka mountain. Thus we find 
that a number of attributes of Rudra can be found in Hanuman. This 
is reasonable because, Hanuman was supposed to be the son of 
Marut. (Marutasya apatyam puman iti Marutih) and Marut or 
( Maruts) were the sons of Rudra.! As has been pointed out earlier 


10. dyavo na strbhischintayantah etc. 
— Rg. V. 2-34-2 


— Rg. V. 1-114-6 


11. ida pitre marutei neyate vacak 
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Rudra is said to be buddhiman, medhàvi and udara. Hanuman is also 
praised with the words 


“Manojavar marutatulya-vegam 
jitendriyam buddhimatam varistham. 
Vatétmajam vinarayiitha-mukhyan 
$ri Ramadütai saranam prapadye.” 


in later stotra literature. The ajaratva! of Rudra can be compared 
with the ciraijivitva of Hanuman. According to Grassman, the root 
rád not only means to cry but also to glow or glisten. This again 
brings to one's mind the well-known epithet of Hanuman as “kirica. 
nidri-kamaniya-vigraham”. 


Such common points are also found between Maruts and Hanu- 
man. Maruts are said to be the children of the sky and the sea is 
said to be their mother. (Rgv. 10-77-2, 10-78-6). Maruts are said 
to be mountaineers. (Rev. 8-83; 1-7). Maruts are said to be dipti- 
mantah (Rgv. 6-66-2; 7-59-1; 8-7-7; 1-165-12). There is a mention 
of the sprinkling of ghrta by Maruts while the lightning smiles at 
the earth. Marutganas bedeck themselves with malas or garlands." 
Marutganas are ever young and won't get old. They are as playful 
as children. Marutganas are also said to ride deers, Most of the 
traits as narrated in these hymns are also found in the description 
of Hanuman, Sugriva or Vali. The mention of the sprinkling of 
ghrta by Maruts and the smiling of the lightning at the earth can 
very well be found reflected in the episode where Hanuman is said 
to have wiped out his sweat and the drops were swallowed by the 
crocodile, who later delivered Makaradhvaja. Symbolically makara 
may mean the parched earth and the sweat of Hanuman may mean 
the rains. So also Maruts’ association with deers has trickled down 
to the folk tradition with a variation and we have in the songs of 
dolls, sung in Maharashtra in the month (1 Aswin, the line as Hanu- 
mantàüci nili ghodi. The custom of wearir.g mili or garlands is also 
significant. Rama had asked Laksmana to place the mila of gaja- 
puspi on Sugriva for his identification in his second scuffle with Vali. 
Even today we notice that Hanuman is worshipped with a mala of 
flowers of arka plants. There is a custom in the south to offer vada 
mālā to Hanuman on Saturday. The playfulness of the vanaras is 
also an attribute traceable to Maruts of the Vedas. 


12. bhuvanasya pitaram girbhi abhi 
— Re. V. 6-49-10 
13. Rg. V. 5-53-4. 
14, Rg. V. 5-42-15. 
15. Rg. V. 10-78-6, 
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The hymns in the Rgveda in praise of Vayu are also worth con- 
sidering. Quickness and destruction are the specific characteristics 
of Vayu. It is mentioned that Vayu has begotten Maruts out of the 
womb of ākāśa.!¢ Again Vayu is said to be as quick as thought 
(Rgv. 1-23-2). Vayu can move wherever he likes and is not seen 
by anyone. (Rgv. 7-86; 10-92-13). Vayu has capacity to confer im- 
mortality." Vayu is also precursor of Sun's light.'* 


While citing from the Vedas, what I want to point out is that 
although the character of Hanuman has been conceived by the great 
poet Valmiki to suit the overall composition of the great epic, the 
seeds of this character were hidden in the ancient literature and 
traditions of the pre-epic people. 


In the Ramayana itself there is a mention of the birth of Maruts. 
(Bala Kanda — 46,47). There it is mentioned that in the battle that 
followed the churning of the ocean, the sons of Aditi killed the sons 
of Diti. So Diti was grieved and she solicited Marici’s son Kasyapa 
to bestow a powerful son on her who would kill Indra. She pro- 
mised to perform a severe penance for 1000 years. Kašyapa grati- 
fied her and she commenced the penance in a forest named Kuša- 
plava. Indra, however served her during this period and she, 
therefore, did not want her son to be a killer of Indra. It is said 
that Diti one day slept keeping her feet in a wrong direction. This 
defiled her and Indra entered her body through this fault. He cut 
the embryo in seven parts. Diti was struck with grief, but all the 
same, admitted her fault. Now the seven pieces of embryo were 
to be born as seven Maruts. One Marut would move in Brahma- 
loka, the second would move in Indraloka. The third would move 
in heaven. The remaining would move in all the four directions of 
the earth. They would be under Indra's orders. These seven sons 
of Diti came to be known as Maruts, as Indra had cut the embryo 
with the words “ma ruda, mà ruda.” 


The birth of Hanuman is described in the Ramayana in the 
Bala Kanda, (s. 17). A reference is made to this event again in the 
Kiskindha Kinda — (s. 66). It is again mentioned in the Uttara 
Kanda (s. 35). 


It is mentioned in the Kiskindha Kanda (s. 66) that Anjanà 
delivered Maruti in a cave. Maruti saw the rising Sun and jumped 


16. Rg. V. 1-134-4, 
17. Rg. V. 10-186. 
18. Rg. V. 10-86-1. 
19. mürudo marudasceti garbham sakrobhyabhisata 
bibheda ca mahāteja rudantaw api vasavah . 
-- Rama. Bala K. 46-10-20 
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up at the Sun, thinking that it was a fruit. The jump went up 
about 300 yojanas and then the angry Indra struck the beautiful 
chin of Maruti with his thunderbolt. Since then the son of Vayu 
was called Hanuman. 


The description of Hanuman's birth in the Uttara Kanda is 
slightly different and more elaborate. There Ràma is said to have 
asked Agastya to narrate the origin of Hanuman. Rama recounted 
Hanuman's exploits and said that Hanumàn was more powerful than 
Vali and Ràvana." The exploits of Hanuman had surpassed those 
of Yama or Indra or Visnu or Kubera?! Rama acknowledges the 
splendid work of Hanuman and says that it was only on account of 
Hanuman that he could get back Sita, Laksmana, victory in the battle 
and friends. Agastya tells Rama that Kesari ruled on the moun- 
tain Sumeru. His wife Anjanà was coveted by Vayu and a son was 
born to her. Once she had gone to the forest to collect fruits. Thus 
left alone, the child on account of separation from his mother and 
on account of pangs of hunger wept bitterly. "The child saw the 
rising Sun, red like a flower of japà, and imagining to be a fruit, 
jumped at it. The devas, dünavas, and yaksas were wonderstruck 
to see that the child surpassed even Vàyu, Garuda and even mind. 
in the matter of speed. If he had such a speed even as a child, how 
powerful he would be in his youth. Thinking that his son would be 
burnt, Vàyu followed him protecting him with ice cool breezes. The 
Sun also did not harm the child. This event, however, occurred on 
a day when Ràhu was to devour the Sun. Rahu went to Indra and 
complained him that he was being deprived of his usual food by 
some other being. Indra got up from his seat and mounting on his 
four tusked elephant (airavata) and accompanied by Rahu, arrived 
on the spot. The child, leaving the Sun, jumped at Rahu, thinking 
him to be another fruit. Rahu cried loudly for help and Indra turn- 
ed his elephant towards the child. The child now thinking that the 
elephant was another fruit tried to grasp it. As the child approached 
the elephant, Indra struck it with his vajra. The child fell on a 
mountain with his beautiful chin broken. Pavana or Vayu got an- 
noyed with Indra and lifting the child went into a cave. Pavana 
affected the vital parts of the people who almost became logs of 
wood. All of them along with gandharvas. asuras went to Pavana 
and touched the child and it revived. Brahma told all the gods that 


20. atula balametad vai válino Ravanesya ca 
— Rama. Uttara K. 35-2 
21. karméni tani $rüyante yini yuddhe Hanimatal, 
— Rama, Uttara K. 35-8 
22. etasya bühuviyrena Lanka Sita ca Laksmanah . 
pripta mays jayascaiva rijyei mitrani bandhavih — Ibid. 35 (9-10) 
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the child was to perform great feats in future in their favour. There- 
after, Indra gave the child a boon to the effect that even vajra will 
have no effect on him. The Sun gave him one hundredth of his 
strength. The Sun also gave him a boon, whereby he would acquire 
knowledge of all Sastras. Varuna gave him a boon to the effect that 
there would be no fear for him from water and that he would not die 
even after ayuta years. Yama also declared that Maruti will never 
lose his spirits in war and on a battle field. 


Hanuman is also mentioned in the Mahābhäruta in the Vana- 
parvan, where he comes across Bhimsena, who is on his way to col- 
lect golden lotuses from the Kadali-vanam. Bhimasena was also 
essentially the son of Vàyu and as such brother of Hanuman. Hanu- 
màn advises Bhima to return, but Bhima declines and says that he 
would cross over him even as Hanuman crossed the ocean in thc 
past. Hanuman then asks Bhima as to who Hanuman was. The 
latter tells him that he was his brother in the earlier days of Rima- 
yana. Thereafter, Hanuman agrees to give way, but asks Bhima to 
lift his tail, as he could not lift it himself due to old age. Bhima 
with all his might could not lift the tail. He then asks Hanuman 
to reveal his identity. Hanuman then narrates Rama’s story and also 
advises on the yugadharma and varnadharma as also the duties of a 
king. Hanuman tells Bhima that he would always sit on the chariot 
of Arjuna. 


Hanuman’s name poses a problem. Hanuman, as the name 
signifies, is one with hanuh or a chin. The word is formed with the 
suffix matup to the word hanuh. The affix matup is applied to any 
noun or substantive in the sense of "who possesses that" or “which 
contains it" (tadasya asti asmin iti ‘matup’). (Pa 5-2.91) The very 
general sense of possession is limited to certain kind of possessions 
by the vartikakaras as (bhümanindaprasansasu nityayoge atisa- 
yane sansargesti vivaksayam bhavanti matupadayah) here the gram- 
matical explanation of the word Hanumat contradicts the episode 
wherein Indra is said to have chopped off the beautiful hanu.23 
When Indra chopped off the hamu, how could Hanuman be called as 
Hanuman thereafter. At the most he could be called as Hanuhata 
Hanuchhinnah. Hanuman is necessarily a person whose hanu is pro- 
minent. Now this brings us to an anthropological point in the study 
of Hanuman. Prognathism is a racial trait, traceable in some races 
on this earth. Prognathism is the state of having protruding jaws 
Man is said to be least prognathous mammal. It would be worthwhile 
to study, whether this racial characteristic of prognathism is traceable, 


23. Ibid Kiskindha. K. 66.24. 
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particularly in the southern races of India. It is, however, advanced 
by a number of scholars that Hanuman and his kind were not 
vanaras. They were as much human as could be conceived and 
that they represented a culture not very much different from that 
of the Aryans. Vünara or a monkey was a totemic symbol. For 
that matter, they used to attach a tail-like appendage to their attire. 
In this connection it would be worthwhile to compare this practice 
with that of wearing horns by Madia Gonds of Madhya Pradesh 
(India). This is a relic of an ancient custom, when learned persons 
were adorned with horns and were called írhgins.' ‘The vānaras in 
the Ramayana also had the similar custom of wearing long tails. The 
tradition seems to have trickled down to the 19th century European 
custumes where a tail formed an important part of a gentleman's 
coat, and thus a sartorial expert was called a tailor. 


According to Ramaswami Sastri, the vánaras were the Aryans 
who had come and settled in the south of the Vindhyas. They had 
subsequently lost contact with the Northern Aryans. This contact 
was renewed after Rama’s arrival in the south. According to Sharat 
Chandra Rao? The Urao and the Murda tribes have 'Tigga, Halman. 
Bajrang, and Gadi as their clan names. All these clan names mean 
vànaras. These clan names of gotras are found in the tribes Reddi 
Baras, Barai, Bhaina and Khengar. The Bhuia tribe in Singbhoom 
district of West Bengal also claims its descent from Hanuman. They 
call themselves Pavanbansis. 'This again means the descendants of 
Pavana or the wind god. The image of Hanuman is worshipped 
among the sabara tribe of West Bengal. The Banjaras all over 
Western India also adore Hanuman. In the West Bengal, as in 
Maharashtra the first duty of a founder of a village is to instal] the 
image of Hanuman. The image crudely resembles the monkey god, 
but many a times a huge stone serves the purpose of an image. Only 
two eye sockets are engraved. The form of the deity grows as it is 
daubed with vermilion and oil on every Saturday. The Hanuman 
is believed to be a protector of the village and of the crops and cattle. 
In Maharashtra (India) it is said that the worship of Hanuman was 
revived by Samartha Ramadas Swami. It is customary particularly 
in Maharashtra to take the bridegroom to the temple of Hanuman. 
This is for either seeking a pardon for breaking the vow of celibacy 
or for seeking strength and virility which is demanded of him in 
his marital life. Hanuman is still believed to be very much alive 
and is supposed to be always present where Rémakatha is being 


24. Mb. Adi. 40. See also Dange, Pastoral Symbolism from the Rgveda, Pune 1970, 
p. 114 ff. 

25. Bharatiya Sanskrii Kosa, Vol. VIII, p. 585. EY -— 

26. Ibid, p. 585. 
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chanted. They, therefore, even place an dsana for Hanuman near 
the Kathakari or Kirtankara. 


In this paper, I tried to appreciate the legend of Hanuman in 
all its perspectives. I tried to trace the origin of the legend to the 
ancient literature of this land and also tried to trace down the beliefs 
prevalent in some parts of this country. I think similar beliefs 
about the simian heroes are tracable in the cultures of other lands 
and a further comparative study in this direction would be worth 
while. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF DAIMABAD CULTURE 
S. A. SALI 
1. INTRODUCTION 


THE history of Chalcolithic research in Maharashtra begins with 

the discovery in 1950 by this author of the first Chalcolithic site 
al Jorwe, on the river Pravara, a tributary of the Godavari, in 
Ahmednagar district (Sankalia and Deo, 1955) which subsequently 
became the type-site of the Jorwe Culture. Thereafter, the discovery 
of the Malwa Culture below the levels of the Jorwe Culture by 
Deshpande in 1958-59 in the excavation at Daimabad (IAR 1958-59) 
proved one of the landmarks: This was followed by the discovery 
by this author of the Savalda Ware (Sali, 1964) and the evidence 
of penetration of the (Late) Harappans in the Central Tapi Basin 
in Dhule (former Dhulia or West Khandesh) district of Maharash- 
tra represented by more than forty settlements of the Late Harappa 
Culture (Sali 1970) discovered in the course of his explorations of 
the area. Thus an evidence of four Chalcolithic Cultures, viz. the 
Jorwe, the Malwa, the Late Harappa and the Savalda, was recorded 
in the region of Maharashtra during the period of a decade or so 
since the initial discovery of the site at Jorwe. Even then except 
the Jorwe and the Malwa Cultures, the stratigraphic position of the 
remaining two cultures in relation to that of the above mentioned 
two cultures could only be properly understood when this author 
conducted excavation at Daimabad (Fig. 1) on the left bank of the 
river Pravara, in Ahmednagar district for four seasons from 1975-76 
to 1978-79 (Sali, 1979). The excavation revealed a succession of 
five Chalcolithic cultures, each one characterized by the painted 
pottery of its own, as under (IAR 1975-76): 


Phase I Savalda Culture 

Phase II Late Harappa Culture 

Phase III Buff and Cream Ware Culture 
Phase IV . Malwa Culture 
` Phase V. Jorwe Culture ` ` 


A.S.—9 
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The excavation at Daimabad thus provided for the first time an 
evidence showing not only the stratigraphic relationship between 
each of the then known Chalcolithic cultures but also brought to 
light remains of a culture stratigraphically lying between the pre- 
ceding Late Harappa Culture and the succeeding Malwa Culture, 
tentatively designated by this author as the Buff and Cream Ware 
Culture. It is this culture of the Phase III of Daimabad which is 
ihe subject matter of this paper. The salient features which make 
this culture distinct from the others in the sequence are detailed in 
brief in the following pages. 


2. THE BUFF AND CREAM WARE CULTURE 
(A) General 


The settlement of this culture covered about 20 hectares of the 
area of the site, that is, equal to that occupied by the preceding Late 
Harappa and the succeeding Malwa cultures. The occupational de- 
posit, mostly greyish pink or reddish in colour, varied in thickness 
from 20 em to 1 meter. The minimum thick deposit was noticed in 
Sector III of the site and the maximum in Sector I. 


The occupational deposit of this culture lay unconformably 
upon the weathered and partly eroded brown habitational deposit of 
the preceding Late Harappa Culture suggesting an occupational gap, 
of a short duration, between it and the Buff and Cream Ware Cul- 
ture (Sali, 1977). An evidence of overlap between the Buff and 
Cream and the succeeding Malwa cultures was found. The signifi. 
cance of both the negative and the positive evidence with regard to 
the overlap will be discussed later. 


(B) The Cultural Evidence 


The cultural evidence of the Buff and Cream Ware culture main- 
ly consists of pottery and burials. Among the other finds obtained 
from the levels of this culture mention should be made of two frag- 
ments of graduated terracotta rings, a fragment of mother goddess 
in applique on a potsherd, bone points, notched arrowhead of chal- 
cedony a thin piece of copper, stone mullers, querns and balls, beads 
and microliths. The terracotta ring fragments bear purposefully 
engraved graduations both on the lower and the upper sides of their 
outer face. The lines marking the incisions lie at two distances on 
one of the specimens. On its upper side one division measured 15 mm 
and the other 9 mm whereas on the lower side one division measured 
15 mm and the other 12mm. On the second specimen the divisions 
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measured 9mm. The way the bigger and the smaller divisions have 
been marked suggests that both the objects represent fragments ot 
measuring instruments. 


One example each of three kinds of burials was found: (1) par- 
tial burial, (2) symbolic burial and (3) pot-burial. The exposed 
burial of the first type (Pl. VII-A) consisted of five pots, three of them 
with lids, placed in an oblong pit. Of these, two pots, one occurring 
horizontally placed with its mouth towards south, and the other 
lying by its side, belonged to the Buff and Cream Ware and bore a 
graffiti of star. To the north of these two pots were placed three 
other small handi-type carinated pots with funnel-shaped mouth 
with lids of burnished black ware. T'wo of them were with a graffiti 
of star. 


In the second type (Pl. VII-B) six pots were found in a circular 
pit. 

The third type (Pl. VII-C) consisted of an oval-shaped vase of 
burnished grey ware with narrow mouth covered with a lid. A 
kunda — type vase of thick coarse ware was kept reclining against 
the oval pot by indenting its edge in order to fit it into the peripheral 
portion of the lid. The oval vase was full of ash. Only a few bits 
of bones, some of which were semi-charred, were found in the vase. 


Examination of the charred grains from this cultural level by 
Kajale (1978 and per. com.) indicated that the people of this culture 
eultivated Wheat, Barley, Lentil, Grass Pea, Horse Gram, Hyacinth 
Bean, Lentil and Mung/Urd (Green Gram/Black Gram). Ber (In- 
dian Jujube) were also consumed by these people. 


Broadly, the assemblage of pottery of this Phase is divisible 
into the following five groups: 


(i) Black-painted Buff and Cream Ware, 
(ii) Black-painted Red Ware, 


(iii) Black, Black-and-Grey, Grey and Corrugated Wares of 
Ahar complex with or without paintings, 


(iv) Burnished Grey Ware, and 
(v) Thick Coarse Ware. 


(i) Black-painted Buff and Cream Ware 


(a) The Technique 


This is the most important ceramic which characterizes the cul- 
ture of Phase III. In contrast to the black-painted Late Harappan 
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Red Ware of the preceding phase which is of fine fabric and pro- 
duced on fast wheel, the Buff and Cream Ware is, on the whole, of 
medium-to-fine fabric and made partly on a wheel and partly hand- 
modelled. This is suggested by striation marks nearer the rim, un- 
even thickness of the pots, and press-marks occuring on the inside 
of the shoulder, belley and bottom. The inside also shows marks of 
scooping. Microscopic examination of thin sections showed that the 
paste is dense and bereft of coarse material (Rajaguru, per.com.). 
The air-holes suggest admixture of vegetable matter in the clay. 
Very occasionally the core is pinkish or brick red in colour, other- 
wise the most common feature of the core of this ware is that in its 
mid-section it has a thin unoxidized band of dark grey or ivory black 
colour flanked by brown, pink or brick red. It is interesting to note 
that the above mentioned features of the Buff and Cream Ware are 
akin to those of the Cream-Slipped Ware of Phase I of Navdatoli 
(Sankalia, et al 1971) and the black-painted pottery of Period I of 
Paunar (Deo and Dhavalikar, 1968). On the outside the ware is 
treated with a thin slip which has been worn out at places in a large 
number of examples exposing the brown, red or pink underlying 
surface. The colour of the slip in majority of the cases is buff while 
specimens of cream or whitish coloured slip are comparatively much 
less. 


A small quantity of potsherds resembling those of the Buff and 
Cream Ware have also been found in the levels of the Malwa Cul- 
ture. But on careful examination they proved to be imitations. 


(b) The Paintings 


The painted designs have been executed in black. A noteworthy 
aspect of the paintings is that on the whole they have been carelessly 
drawn. Generally the thickness of the horizontal lines is not uni- 
form and they are not straight (Fig. 2, 1, 2, 4, 17, 22; Fig. 3, 1-4, 10, 
etc.). The lines of the latticed diamond even run beyond the bor- 
ders (Fig. 3, 1-5, 9, 10, 13). At times the lines are left 
unfinished (Fig. 2, 5, 6, 21). There is an example (not illustrated) 
in which the brush contained insufficient paint. In short the 
execution of paintings do not show refinement which is generally 
seen in those on the pots of the preceding and succeeding cultures 
at Daimabad. Interestingly enough the Cream-Slipped Ware of 
Phase I of Navdatoli (Sankalia et al, 1971, D6, D7, D102, D49, D103), 
the variant of Malwa Ware of Period I of Prakash (Thapar, 1967, 
Fig. 7, patterns G and Q) and the painted ware of Period I of Pau- 
nar (Deo and Dhavalikar, 1968, Fig. 4, 13, 2, 01, D6, D7) show 
identical features. At Paunar the excavators opined, “Some of the 
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designs (D 14) are drawn very carefully with a sense of artistic pre- 
cision. But a majority of them are crude, hurried and unsure" (Deo 
and Dhavalikar, 1968, 18). 


The painted designs include. (1) rim band (2) one or more hori- 
zontal bands, (3) multiple horizontal bands especially on the neck 
of the pot (Fig. 2, 1, 2 and 4; Fig. 3, 7; Fig. 5, 9 and 10; Fig. 6, 11, 
15-20, 22 and 23; Fig. 7, 7 and Fig. 8, 11), (4) groups of vertical lines 
between horizontal bands (Fig. 2, 5, 9, 17 and 19), (5) groups of 
vertical wavy lines between horizontal bands (Fig. 2, 12, 15, 18, 20- 
23), (6) cross--hatched diamonds and a variant with elongated lower 
end (Fig. 3, 1-5 and 7-15), (7) parallel lines filled with strokes (Fig. 
4, 5-7, 9, 10, 12 and 15), (8) chevrons formed by parallel lines filled 
with strokes (Fig. 4. 11), (9) vertical crinkled lines (Fig. 4, 19). 
(10) comb design (Fig. 4, 21), (11) handled-comb design (Fig. 4, 
14, 17, 18 and 20-23 and Fig. 8, 12), (12) cross-hatched triangles 
(Fig. 5, 16), (13) elongated cross-hatched triangles (Fig. 5, 1, 5, 15 
and 16), (14) elongated solid triangles (Fig. 6, 10), (15) chequer 
pattern (Fig. 6, 10), (16) a line crossed by horizontal strokes (Fig. 
10, 4) and (17) animal motifs with stippled body (Fig. 4, 1-4 and 
8). Of these, except No. 8, all the designs are found on the Cream- 
Slipped Ware of Phase I of Navdatoli (Sankalia, et al, 1971, D123, 
D35, D269, D103, D273, D149, D150, D47, D50, D159, D277, D264, 
D63 and D162). The variant of Malwa Ware of Period I of Prakash 
bears the designs 3, 5-8, 11, 14 and 16 (Thapar, 1967, Fig. 7, Q, V, 
G, Y, N, J, K and W; Fig. 12, 1-7). The designs 3, 6, 10 or 11, 16 
are also found on the black-on red ware of Period I of Paunar (Deo 
and Dhavalikar, 1968, Fig. 4, 2, 01, D6, D7, D8, D9, D17; according 
to the authors the designs D3, D17 and 019 have parallels in the 
Malwa Ware designs from Navdatoli). 


` It should be mentioned that some of the above mentioned de- 
signs, especially Nos. 3, 6 and 10 are also found on the imitation Buff 
and Cream Ware occuring in the Malwa levels of Phase IV. 


(c) The Types 


The types included in this ware are varied. They are: (1) bowl 
with high concave sides, carinated base and outcurved rim (Fig. 5, 
1-7, 13 and 15), (2) bowl with convex sides and outcurved rim 
(Fig. 5, 8, 9, 11, 12‘and 14), (3) bowl with vertical sides and slightly 
outcurved rim (Fig. 5, 10), (4) bow! with incurved sides and blunt 
carination (Fig. 5, 16), (5) miniature globular pot (Fig. 5, 17), 
(6) vase with high narrow neck, globular body and beaded rim (Pl. 
VIII-A, 1 and 2), (7) vase with beaded rim and short incurved neck 
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(Fig. 6, 2-5, 7-9 and 19), (8) vase with high narrow neck and out- 
curved rim (Fig. 6, 6, 10, 11, 14, 17 and 22), (9) vase with nail- 
headed rim and concave neck (Fig. 6, 15), (10) vase with thick- 
ened outcurved ovaloid rim (Fig. 6, 21), (11) vase with grooved rim 
(Fig. 6, 12, 23 and 24), (12) vase with thickened rim and concave 
neck (Fig. 6, 13 and 16), (13) vase with internally incurved or 
“hooded” rim (Fig. 6, 20), (14) vase with short flaring featureless 
rim (Fig, 7, 1-10, 13 and 15), (15) vase with vertical narrow neck 
( Fig. 7, 11 and 12), (16) vase with incurved sides and narrow mouth 
(Fig. 7, 14), (18) vase with short vertical featureless rim and nar- 
row mouth (Fig. 7, 17-19), (19) vase with splayed out mouth (Fig. 
8, 1-13) and (20) vase with flat base (Fig. 9, 10 and 11). It will 
thus be seen that this ware at Daimabad has a large number of 
types. At Navdatoli the Cream-Slipped Ware of Phase I had very 


small number of storage vases and small vessels like bowls and 10168 
predominated. 


The vase of buff ware with an externally oval-collared rim and 
depicting on the outside in black a man and a jungle scene (PI. VIII- 
B; also IAR 1958-59, Fig. 8) collected in the season of 1958-59 belongs 
to the Buff and Cream Ware group. One of the trenches, DY 26, 
sunk by the author very close to the find-spot of this pot showed 
that the occupational deposit of the Buff and Cream Ware Culture 
there lay partly over the eroded surface of the weathered occupatio- 
nal deposit of the Late Harappa Culture and partly directly upon the 


black cotton soil. The above mentioned pot was found on the black 
cotton soil, 


(ii) The Black-painted Red Ware: 


A very small quantity of this variety of pottery was noted first 
in the Iower levels of this Phase in the season 1977-78 and it ap- 
peared that it perhaps represented a degenerate Late Harappan Red 
Ware. But its further study and close observations during the sea- 
son of 1978-79 showed that this variety of pottery occurs in all the 
levels of this Phase and that it does not represent the degenerate 


form of the Late Harappan Red Ware but only shows some resem- 
blance to it. 


This ware differs from the usual Buff and Cream Ware in some 
respects. It is mostly made on a fast wheel as is apparent from the 
regular striation marks on the inside. Of medium-to-fine fabric, it 
is treated with a thin slip which has turned red. The core in some 
cases is brick red and in some like that of the Buff and Cream Ware 
showing unoxidized thin band of dark grey or ivory black colour in 
the mid-section. In painted designs and types this variety of pot- 
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Fig. 2, DAIMABAD: Daimabad Ware, Phase III 
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Fig. 3. DAIMABAD: Daimabad Ware. Phase III 
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Fig. 4. DAIMABAD: Daimabad Ware, Phase III 


Fig. 5. DAIMABAD: Daimabad Ware, Phase III 
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Fig. 6 DAIMABAD: Daimabad Ware, Phase III 
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Fig. 1. DAIMABAD: Daimabad Ware, Phase HH 
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Fig. 8. DAIMABAD: Daimabad Ware, Phase III 
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Fig. 9. DAIMABAD: Daimabad Ware, Phase III 
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Fig. 10. DAIMABAD: Daimabad Ware, Phase III 
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Fig. 11. DAIMABAD: Black, Black-and-Grey, Grey and Corrugated Wares of Ahar 
complex with or without paintings, Phase IH 
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tery does not show any marked difference from those of the Buff 
and Cream Ware. The types T 39 A and T 39 Ai of the Metallic Matt 
Painted Ware of Phase I of Navdatoli (Sankalia, et al 1971, Fig. 60) 
have parallels in this ware (cf. Fig. 9, 8 and 12). 


This variety of pottery, occurring in a small quantity, appears 
to be part and parcel of the Buff and Cream Ware group but it has 
been treated here separately because of the difference which it shows 
as detailed above. 


(iii) Black, Black-and-Grey, Grey and Corrugated wares of Ahar 
complex with or without paintings: 


Although small in quantity, this is a very important group of 
pottery in Phase III of Daimabad. All the above mentioned varie- 
ties of pottery are of medium-to-fine fabric, treated both internally 
and externally with a slip and burnished. 


The paintings are in white (Fig. 11, 1-8 and 17) and in some 
cases in black (Fig. 11, 9, 14). Those in white include groups of 
vertical wavy lines on the outside and vertical short strokes on the 
inside on the rim (Fig. 11, 2), groups of vertical and curved lines 
(Fig. 11, 6), comb design on the inside and outside (Fig. 11, 4), 
horizontal band on the neck (Fig. 11, 5) and converging groups of 
lines (Fig. 11, 7). The paintings in black include group of three 
oblique lines both inside and outside (Fig. 11, 9) and a vertical line 
with an off-shoot on the outside and a group of lines on the inside 
(Fig. 11, 14). 


The types represented are: (1) vase with an out-turned rim, 
vertical high neck and ledged shoulder (Fig. 11, 1, 4 and 8; in the 
corrugated variety, 10 and 12-16), (2) bowl with convex sides and 
out-turned rim (Fig. 11, 2), (3) vase with out-curved rim (Fig. 11, 
3 and 17) and (4) vase with ring base (Fig. 11, 11). 


Except the corrugated variety all the varieties of the above de- 
tailed wares occur in their typical forms in Period I of Prakash (cf. 
Thapar, 1967, pp. 28-35 and Fig. 3-5). The corrugated or ribbed 
variety has a parallel in Phase Ib of Ahar (Sankalia, et al 1969, 
p. 90; Fig. 46, T 109). 


(iv) Burnished Grey Ware: 


This ware is handmade and of coarse fabric. It is treated on 
the outside with a slip and burnished. The surface colours include 
grey, tan, pink, black and their shades. Occasionally the rim of the 


pots and lids in this ware is painted in ochre red colour. Some of 
AS—10 
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the types in this ware are: (1) lota-on-stand (Pl. IV, 3), (2) sphe- 
roid bowl (Fig. 5, 18 and 19), (3) deep bowl with almost vertical 
profile and splayed out rim. (Fig. 5, 20), (4) shallow bowl with in- 
curved featureless rim (Fig. 5, 21), (5) carinated handi-type vase 
with flaring mouth, (6) oval-shaped vase with narrow mouth, 
(7) vase with out-turned rim and bulbous body, (8) spheroidal 
miniature bowl, (9) vase with squat body and flaring rim and 
(10) lid with either flat-topped or conical knob. 


(v) Thick Coarse Ware: 


This ware is reddish in colour, handmade, thick and of coarse 
gritty fabric. It is usually devoid of slip but in some examples it 
is treated on the outside with a thin slip in the nature of slosh. 
‘The ware is decorated with incised and applied designs. The types 
met with in this ware are jar with convex sides, vase with vertical 
sides and vase with outcurved rim. 


(vi) Graffiti: 


On the Buff and Cream Ware and the burnished grey ware 
occur graffiti marks (Fig. 10). They include vertical single line, 
group of vertical lines, a vertical line flanked by a hooked line, 
verucal line with drooping strokes on either side, trisila pattern, 
animal motif, squares, ladder pattern and star and Sun motifs, 


3. DISCUSSION 


As has been pointed out before, no evidence of overlap between 
the Phase II and the Phase III was found. On the contrary there 
is evidence to show that the site remained unoccupied for some 
period after it was deserted by the Late Harappans (Sali, 1977). 
‘Lhere was also no evidence to indicate that the Buff and Cream 
Ware which characterized the culture of Phase IH has been de- 
rived from the Late Harappan Red Ware. It, therefore, goes with- 
out saying that the authors of the Buff and Cream Ware Culture, 
when arrived and settled at Daimabad, had already possessed a deve- 
loped cultural equipment of their own. This naturally poses a 
basic question of the origin of this culture and the region where 
from the people marched in Maharashtra, 


In the preceding pages it has been made clear that the impor- 
tant characteristic features of the Buff and Cream Ware are also to 
be found in the black-painted variant of the Malwa Ware of Period 
I of Prakash, the Cream-Slipped Ware of Phase I of Navdatoli and 
the black-painted pottery of Period I of Paunar. Interestingly 
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enough at the first two sites, like Phase JII at Daimabad, the white- 
painted black-and-grey or black-and-red ware of Ahar complex is 
also associated. At Paunar black-and-red ware is associated with 
the painted ware but it is not possible to know from the report if 
it is of Ahar complex although there is a mention of traces of a 
vertical wavy line painted in white on one of the sherds. The above 
said evidence is important from various points of view. For exam- 
ple, the presence of pottery of Ahar complex in Phase III at Daima- 
bad will help fix a date for this Phase and besides, it has paved a 
way for searching the origin as well as the end of the Buff and Cream 
Ware Culture. 


So far as the problem of dating various cultures exposed at 
Daimabad is concerned, primarily the dates were estimated on the 
basis of the dates of the Malwa and Jorwe cultures in Maharashtra 
arrived at with the help of the available C-14 determinations for the 
sites at Inamgaon (Dhavalikar, 1977), Chandoli (Deo and Ansari, 
1965), Songaon (Deo, 1969) and Nevasa (Sankalia, et al, 1959; also 
Sankalia, 1974, Appendix II) and the chronology of the Harappa 
Culture. 


The Malwa Culture at Inamgaon has been dated to 1600 B. C.— 
1400 B. C. and the early Jorwe 1400 B. C. — 1000 B. C. (Dhavalikar, 
1977). It is but logical, therefore, to believe that dates for the 
Malwa and the Jorwe cultures at Daimabad may not vary much from 
these dates. It follows then that the dates for the cultures strati- 
graphically preceding the Malwa Culture should be earlier than 
1600 B. C. 


A period of 2300 B.C. — 1750 B.C. has been generally consi- 
dered the most plausible for the Harappa Culture (Agrawal, 1965 
in (eds.) Misra and Mate). Lal (1963) has rightly suggested that 
the Harappans in Gujarat and Rajasthan were on the move by about 
2000 B.C. It is roughly this time that has been assigned to the 
arrival of the (Late) Harappans at Daimabad. 


On the basis of the above considerations the dates for the 
Chalcolithic Phases at Daimabad have been estimated as under: 


Phase V Jorwe Culture 1400 B.C.-1000 B.C. 
Phase IV Malwa Culture 1600 B.C.-1400 B.C. 
Phase III Buff and Cream Ware Culture 1800 B.C.-1600 B.C. 
Phase II Late Harappa Culture 2000 B.C.-1800 B.C, 


Phase Savalda Culture 2200 B.C.-2000 B.C. 


(48 


The C-14 dates so far obtained for the various Phases from the 
Physical Research Laboratory (PRL), Ahmedabad, and The Birbal 
Sahni Institute of Palaeobotany (BSIP), Lucknow, are given in the 
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following table in stratigraphical order: 


Phase/Culture 


PRL No. and Date 


BSIP No. and Date 


Phase V, - 138-179 2970 + 100 
Jorwe Culture, (8050 — 100) 
(IIouse No. 38) 1100 B.C. 
Phase V = BS-178 2930 J- 100 
Jorwe Culture (8040 + 100) 
(Kiln No. 1) 1090 B.C. 
Overlap between Phase IV PRL 441 3230+ 100 — 
(Malwa) and Phase V (Jorwe) (3820 +100) 

S 1370 B.C. I _ 
‘Yopmost layer of PRL 412 3250 +100 — 
Phase IV, Malwn (8840 + 120) 


Cullure 


Lowest layer of Phase 1V 
Malwa Culture 


Phase HE, Buff and Cream 
Ware Culture 


PRE 428 {3500 + 140) 
1550 B.C. 


Phase III, Buff and Cream 
Ware Culture 
(lowest layer) 


Phase II, 
Late Harappn Culture 


Phase II 
Lute Harappa Culture 


Phase I, 
Savalda Culture 


(The dates in parenthesis are based on the half-life value 5730 


z2 40 years). 


The above table would show stratigraphical inconsistency be- 
tween the dates of samples PRL 429, PRL 419, PRL 428, BS-176, BS- 
The sample PRL 420 was contaminated 
having been found covered with later sand and silt deposited by the 


180, BS-182 and BS-181. 


river. 


PRL 410 (3070) 
1120 B.C. 


PRL 420 (1410) 

540 A.D. 
(The sample was 
contaminated) 


PRL 420 (8710-4210) 
1760 B.C. 


PRL 420 (3490 + 220) 
1540 D.C. 


1390 B.C. 


BS-181 — 2000 -+ 100 
(8080 -- 110) 
1130 B.C. 
BS-182 3130 + 90 
3930 + 100 
1280 B.C. 


BS-177 3400 -+ 105 
(3500 =+ 105) 


1610 B.C. 


BS-180 3300 + 100 
(3480 - 110) 


1530 D.C. 
BS-176 3590 + 90 
(3005 d- 95) 
1745 B.C. 
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On the determination of sample BS-177 for the Buff and Cream 
Ware Culture Rajagopalan of the Birbal Sahni Institute of Palaeo- 
botany comments (per. com.) “Date younger than estimate. But lies 
within the lo error bar, probably the true age". Accordingly, this 
determination, when seen with the statistica] error band, will lie 
within the age bracket of (1505 B.C.-1715 B.C.), that is, within the 
limits of 1500 B.C.-1700 B.C. Since there is no likelihood of the 
sample being younger than 1600 B.C. in the light of the age-limit 
assigned for the Malwa Culture in Maharashtra the age of the sample 
will have to be considered as lying somewhere between 1600 B.C. 
and 1700 B.C. 


It has been pointed out before that the pottery of Ahar com- 
plex occurring in Phase III in association with the Buff and Cream 
Ware has parallels in the pottery from Ahar proper. The Period I, 
from which the parallels have been cited, is dated to 1725 -- 110 
B.C. (Sankalia, et al, 1969, pp. 5-6). In the light of this evidence 
the estimated date of 1800 B.C.-1600 B.C. for the Phase III of Dai- 
mabad seems quite reasonable. 


It needs to be mentioned that a kind of Buff and imitation Buff- 
slipped ware was found in Period Ia of Ahar (Sankalia, et al, 1969, 
Pl III). It occurred in a very small quantity. Yet an interesting 
aspect about it is, it occurs in a fairly early horizon datable to circa 
2000 B.C. Earlier, Agrawal (IAR 1955-56, 11) also reported a 
variety of painted pottery with black designs executed on whitish 
yellow surface from Period I of Ahar. Important is also the evid- 
ence from Nagda (IAR 1955-56, 11-19) where the ceramics of Period 
I, with 22 ft. thick occupational deposit, consisted of red or cream- 
coloured pottery bearing variety of designs. 


Mention should also be made of the buff ware from Malvan 
which is similar to that found on the Harappan sites in Gujarat 
(Allchin and Joshi, 1970). 


The evidence which carries great importance in the present con- 
text is that of the presence of Black-and-Red Ware of Ahar com- 
plex in Period I of Prakash and Phase III of Daimabad. This has 
left no doubt that the Aharians had contacts with the people of 
Maharashtra in circa 1700 B.C. Whether there was something more 
than the contacts or the Aharians contributed towards the make up 
of the Buff and Cream Culture cannot be said with certainty at 
this stage. Because, the problem of development of the Ahar Cul- 
ture itself needs to be studied properly. From the evidence it 
seems that the Ahar influences do not appear to be confined to mere 
technique. It may be mentioned that certain styles of paintings on 
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the Ahar Black-and-Red Ware (Sankalia, et al, 1969, Fig. 4, D11 and 
D18; Fig. 6, 045, 050) show close resemblance with the black-pain- 
ted designs on the Buff and Cream Ware of Daimabad (Fig. 4, 5-7 
and 9-12; Fig. 3, 1, 2, 4; Fig. 4, 14, 18, 20; Fig. 7, 13 and Fig. 9, 
13). They resemble so closely with each other that it has to be in- 
ferred that either the latter have been originated from the former 
or both have a common origin.! 


The evidence from Phase I of Navdatoli is no less interesting. 
"Phase I is remarkable for the simultaneous appearance or Occur- 
rence of three wares, viz. (1) the white-painted Black-and-Red 
Ware, (2) The Cream-Slipped Ware and (3) The Black-on-Red Ware 

Of greater importance, not only numerically, but considering 
its wide range of forms — bowls, goblets, dishes-on-stand, lotas and 
medium sized storage jars, is the Cream-Slipped Ware. Its genesis 
is still unknown". (Sankalia, et al, 1971, p. 80). The disappear- 
ance of the Cream-Slipped Ware by Phase II is also noteworthy as 
it indicates dominance of Malwa Ware. It has been rightly sugges- 
ted that the former might be the inspiration behind the Malwa 
Ware (Sankalia, et al, 1967, 413). In Phase IV, viz. Malwa, of Dai- - 
mabad occurs a small quantity of imitation Buff and Cream Ware. 


It would now be clear from the foregoing that certain impor- 
lant features of the Buff and Cream Ware of Phase III of Daimabad 
are also to be found in the variant of Malwa Ware of Period I of 
Prakash, the Cream-Slipped Ware of Phase I of Navdatoli and the 
black-on-red pottery of Period I of Paunar. It, therefore, seems 
quite likely that all these wares have a common origin. The asso- 
ciation of the Black-and-Red Ware at all these sites is significant. 


Neither in Phase I of Navdatoli the Cream-Slipped Ware, nor 
in Period I of Prakash the variant of Malwa Ware have been recog- 
nized as representing a full-fledged Chalcolithie Culture. The black- 
on-red ware of Period I of Paunar is said to indicate “features asso- 
ciated, if at all, with degenerate Malwa Ware” (Deo and Dhava- 
likar, 1968, 7). This author is of the opinion that this ware belongs 
to the group of the variant of Malwa Ware of Period I of Prakash 
and of Buff and Cream Ware of Daimabad. At Paunar the horizon 
of this Chalcolithic pottery occurs isolated in the lowest levels and 
there is no evidence to understand its stratigraphic relation with 
any of the known Chalcolithic Cultures. But at Daimabad the cor- 


1. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the earthen lota from Prakash illus- 
` trated in Pl. 5 in Potteries in Ancient India, (1969, ed. D. P. Sinha) and 
typologically regarded as the ancestor of the modern .Gujarati and Maha- 
rashtrian lotas is in fact an ancestor of what is very popularly known in 
Maharashtra as the Marwadi lota (Please also cf. Pl. VIH-6 in this paper). 
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responding Buff and Cream Ware represents, in a stratified context, 
a full-fledged Chalcolithic Culture quite distinct, in particularly its 
ceramic industries, from the preceding Late Harappan and the suc- 
ceeding Malwa cultures. Since this aspect has been recognized at 
Daimabad for the first time the author proposes the name Daimabad 
Ware for the Buff and Cream Ware and for the culture represented 
by it Daimabad Culture. 


It appears from the available evidence that the Daimabad Cul- 
ture was not the result of the local development at Daimabad or for 
that matter in Maharashtra. Its authors arrived from outside Maha- 
rashtra and settled at Daimabad with fully developed cultural mate- 
rial of their own. The excavation at Daimabad has thus showed that 
in about a period of two centuries early in the first half of the 
second millennium B.C. the region of Maharashtra witnessed two 
major waves of immigrants, the earlier being of the (Late) Harap- 
pans. 
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DAIMABAD 


A Two pots in a partial burial, Phase III 
B Symbolic burial, Phase III 
C Pot burial, Phase III 


A Pottery of Phase IIL 1, 2, 4 and 5 Daimabad Ware: 3, Burnished 
Ware: 6, lotà of Ahar black and grey Ware 


B Vase of Daimabad Ware found in 1958-59 season 


A. Sañkarsana on a silver coin’ of Agathocles, Afghanistan 
B Krsna (Visnu) holding a wheel (cakra) on a silver coin of Agathocles, Afghanistan 


C Ekanamsa group (Balarama, Subhadra and Krsna), Patna Museum 
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B Scenes from Krsna's Life, Badami. From left to right: Change of babies, 
Churning of butter. Putani-vadha, Sakata-bhaüga 


KRSNA IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE— 
CONTRIBUTION OF KRSNA SAGA TO 
INDIAN CULTURE 


H. D. SANKALIA 


INDIAN tradition, written as well as oral, has always maintained 

that Krsna, the child-god of Gokul-Vrindavana, the friend and 
adviser of Arjuna, and the narrator of the Gita has continued to in- 
spire Indians of all walks of life, poets, saints, philosophers, students 
as well as teachers, peasants and merchants all over India. For as 
the Gita repeatedly affirms Krsna combined in himself all the as- 
pects and powers of other gods, such as Brahma, Visnu and Siva. 
And now Krsna is conquering the West. He had already conquered 
southeast Asia — Thailand, Cambodia (Kampuchia). Viet Nam — 
thirteen centuries ago. 


Today, barring Western Punjab (now in Pakistan), important 
seats of Krsna-worship are located in Eastern Punjab, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Kashmir and Jammu, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, West 
Bengal, Bangladesh, Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Karnatak, Maha- 
rashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, (Please see the 
map). . L 


What is the source of all this inspiration? Selfless devotion 
and Love (Prema). Siva is always feared, though he is easily 
pleased; so also the goddess (Devi). It is the Love which Krsna 
first inspired among the simple cowherds (gopas) and gopis in 
Gokul. This flame which is supposed to have been lighted 5000 
years ago has never been extinguished. How it gradually spread 
all over India has been beautifully illustrated by Dr. P. Banerjee of 
the National Museum in Life of Krsna in Indian Art. 


Strange as it may seem, the earliest archaeological evidence 
for the deification of Krsna as Vasudeva comes from a site (Ai 
Khanoum) in Afghanistan. On a silver coin of Agathocles, a Greek 
ruler of North-west India in 2nd century B.C. Krsna is shown as 
the Kusana King at Mathura, in a long coat, a chudidar pyajama, 
wearing shoes with upturned toes, and wielding a wheel (cakra) 
(pl. IX-A, Bi. 
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Next are the three stone figures from a site near Gaya. 
(pl. IX-C) These figures are evidently of Krsna of the Mahabharata 
and not of Gokul. 


Though two inscriptions in early Brahmi of the lst century 
B.C. refer to the images of five heroes of the Vrsnis in a stone 
temple, no sculptural evidence has so far come from Mathura until 
the Kusana period. 


On the contrary, recent excavations by a German expedition 
at Sonkh, near Mathura, have provided excellent evidence in the 
form of an aspidal temple of a Naga, and the bronze figure of 
Skanda. This might signify, as I think (provided no further arch- 
aeological evidence is found in a future excavation at Mathura) that 
before the Krsna cult arose at Mathura, Naga-worship was prevalent 
there. 


Krsna first ousted the Naga cult of Mathura, as the Kaliya- 
damana story would signify, and then a wonderful amalgamation 
of the two cults took place. The thousand-headed cobra became 
the couch of Visnu and we have the famous images of Visnu as 
Sesasayi at Deogarh, Trivendrum and elsewhere. Krsna likewise 
eliminated the worship of Indra, the god of rain. Both these were 
remarkable achievements which brought together the various 
foreign and indigenous ethnic elements, This is also indicated in 
no uncertain terms by the Garuda Pillar at Vidisa (Benagar) in 
Madhya Pradesh, which was set up by a Greek Heliodorus, an 
inhabitant of Taxila for the worship of the Bhagavata Vasudeva in 
ihe 2nd century B.C. Of the same period and nature are two in- 
scriptions from sites at Nagari, near Chitor in Rajasthan. The 
Nanaghat inscription of Queen Nayanika, of the Satavahana dynasty, 
is of an identical date and opens with an invocation to Sankarsana 
Vasudeva and other deities 


Thus we are assured that the worship of Sankarsana (Baladeva, 
elder brother of Krsna) and Vasudeva flourished from Afghanistan 
in the north to Maharashtra in the south in the earliest historical 
period. How exactly the cult of Gopala-Krsna (Krsna of Gokul) 
started cannot be archaeologically documented. Probably it started 
in Mathura at about this period (2nd-3rd century A.D.) and not only 
got it identified with Vasudeva-Krsna and Visnu, but slowly ousted 
that of Sankarsana, regarded as the elder brother of Vasudeva- 
Krsna. 


Henceforward though several Puranas, including the Bhagavata, 
and the Mahābhārata, invariably mention Baladeva, the latter 
plays a very insignificant role, whereas exploits of Krsna began to 
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be carved in large narrative panels, first in Rajasthan (pl. X-A) 
and later in Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. This movement 
got a great fillip because the most powerful rulers of the time 
(4th-6th century A.D.) — the Gupta dynasty, ruling from Patali- 
putra, declared themselves as Parama-bhügavatas (great devotees 
of Visnu-Krsna). 


This lead was followed by other rulers, and monuments of the 
Calukyas of Badami, Karnataka (pl. X-B), contain some of the 
finest and most detailed account of Krsna’s exploits in Gokul. We 
have to imagine that this could not have happened unless the 
artists (sculptors) knew the stories well. And this was possible in 
those days because the masses (though illiterate in our sense, not 
knowing reading and writing) frequently heard the recitation of 
the Puranas in cities as well as villages. 


Similar was the case in other states — Andhra, Tamil Nadu, 
Orissa, Bengal, Gujarat, as the extant archaeological evidence proves. 
Not only were the exploits of Krsna depicted in small and large 
panels in temples of other deities like Siva and Sürya, but temples 
devoted exclusively to Krsna-worship were built. 


When this movement received a setback in the 13th century and 
later, as iconoclasts began to destroy temples, the love and devo- 
tion for Krsna found expression in miniature paintings. 


Probably Gujarat gave the lead, where there was already an 
earlier tradition started by the Jainas. This movement spread like 
wild fire, fanned as it was by another parallel movement, namely 
devotional songs in regional languages. The echoes of the Gita- 
Govinda were heard in the far off Gujarat, and a reference to the 
famous song of Jayadeva occurs in an inscription of the 12th-13th cen- 
tury king. Everywhere, the love of Radha and Krsna, or Gopi-Krsna, 
Rasakrida and Gopi-Vastraharana were the most popular themes in 
paintings. 


While the facial features of Krsna and Radha are idealized by 
long eye-lashes, it is interesting to note Krsna dressed in tight fitting 
chudidar pyjama, and long flowing Moghul robe. (I think a modern 
artist would prefer to depict Krsna in bell-bottom trousers, and long, 
dishevelled hair! ). 


Such paintings were not confined to manuscripts. Often times 
the wall and ceilings of palaces were decorated with such paintings. 
Even the austere Marathas did not escape the influence. For recent- 
ly manuscripts have been unearthed from the Bharat Samshodhak 
Mandal, Pune, and published by Dr. M. S. Mate and his pupils Dr. 
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Usha Ranade and Dr. Kamal Chavan in two excellent publications. 
Even the famous palace of the Peshwas at Pune, now in derelict 
Shanwarwada, once contained such wall-paintings. 


These illustrated manuscripts as well as palace-paintings only 
touched the then elite, and were gradually forgotten, until rescued 
by manuscript-hunters and archaeologists. But it was the devotio- 
nal literature, whether in Gujarat or Bengal, Andhra or Karnataka, 
Bihar, Orissa, Haryana or Kashmir that enthralled the masses. The 
devotional songs by Jayadeva, Mirabai, Suradàsa or Tukarama are 
daily recited even at present, and thus have acquired a perma- 
nent place in the Indian mind. Philosophical background to the 
Krsna-worship was given by Riminuja, Vallabhacarya and other 
saint-philosophers of the 16th century. Two centuries later Saha- 
jananda or Svami-Narayana used both the devotional songs as well 
as the philosophy to bring about a social reformation in Gujarat, 
which was praised by the then British rulers. 


Not only the rich and poor among the merchant classes, and 
peasants, but Kathis and Kolis who had taken to highway robbery 
and a life of drinking and smoking opium were weaned away from 
such bad habits, but thousands were made satsangis (a life of purity 
and detachment). Swami-Narayana and his followers have built a 
number of temples of Krsna, not only all over India but even in 
Africa and the United States. And now a huge temple is being built 
in London. 


But besides these external manifestations of the increasing 
popularity of the Krsna-cult, what we should admire is the whole- 
hearted devotion of the followers of Srila Prabhupada. His transla- 
tion of Sri Caitanya Caritimrta in 17 colourful volumes, as well as 
the 10th Skandha of Srimad Bhiigavata are well known. In less than 
15 years, his followers have not only revived the glory of Gokul- 
Vrindavan, the birth-place of Krsna, but by their practice of the 
traditional way of life of a Brahmaciri, — tonsured head, simple 
saffron clothes, personal purity — and ecstatic devotion, called 
Dhun, have given new value to these fast-vanishing aspects of 
Indian culture. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
MAP 
IX-A. Balarama (Sankarsana) depicted on a silver coin of Agathocles, Afgha- 
nistan, c 2nd Century B.C. 
IX-B. Krsna (Visnu) holding a wheel (cakra) on a silver coin of Agathocles, 
Afghanistan, c 2nd Century B.C. 

IX-C. Ekanamsa group (Krsna, Subhadra and Balarama), Gaya, c 2nd Century A.D. 
X-A. Krsna uplifting mt. Govardhana, Mandor, Rajasthan, c 4th-5th Century A.D. 
X-B. Scenes from Krsna's life, Badami. From left to right: Change of babies. 

Churning of butter, Pitana-vadha, Sakata-bhanga. I 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL CONTENTS IN 
KAUTILYA’S ARTHASASTRA 


MRINALINI SARPOTDAR 


THE Vedic Age created vast and varied literature which can be 

said to be the earliest attempt of the Indo-Aryans in the field of 
intellectual activities. This literature is speculative in nature. 
During the fourth century B.C. for the first time, we see secular 
literature like Arthasástra. The Arthasüstra is a treatise on Politics. 
The very fact that a separate treatise was thought of itself is a proof 
that the society was coming out of religious clutches and becoming 
analytical. From the 4th century B.C. the ancient Indian History 
stands on the firm ground of historicity. Ancient Indians had 
come into contacts with the Persians and the Greeks, which seems 
to have brought the change in the attitude of the society. The pic- 
ture that emerges from the Arthasüstra is that of an advanced society 
with strong centralised government; having a definite state policy 
and looking after every aspect of mundane life with the help of Minis- 
ters and Superintendents. 


In short, during the 4th century B.C., we see that the holistic 
view of life of the Aryan Society recedes into the background, and 
the secular attitude is being developed. From the point of view 
of the history of Science and Technological ideas, Arthasaüstra has 
a special importance. It does not consist of scattered statements 
of scientific importance, but is a well arranged Book devoted to 
various "Sciences", chapter (adhyayas) by chapter. It is an en- 
cyclopaedia-like work divided into 15 adhikaranas (sections) and 
180 prakaranas (subjects) and 150 adhyayas (chapters). Glimpses 
of this work reveal in (Arthasastra) chapter XI, of Book II, which 
deals with Gemology, chapter XII, deals with Mining and Metallur- 
gical operations, minting coins, Ocean mining, Salt manufacturing, 
etc, The chapters XIII and XIV deal with the duties of the super- 
intendent of gold and goldsmith's workshop and malpractices in 
gold dealings. In the chapter XVII, various kinds of trees consti- 
tuting the forest wealth are mentioned; giving some information on 
medicinal plants. A detailed discussion on weights and measures 
as also measurements of space and time, with astronomical titbits, 
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form the subject-matter of chapters XIX and XX. The chapter 
XXIV is full of interest from the point of view of agricultural prac- 
tices, cattle-rearing, animal husbandry; detailed information on 
horses and elephants, including their upkeep and uses in war and 
peace, are described in the chapters XXIX, XXX, XXXI and 
XXXII. Classification of agricultural land, meteorology, public 
health including sanitation as also several matters of scientific and 
technical interest characterize this unique ancient text. 


There seems to be some kind of a "Science-Policy" in the 
Mauryan empire. Even a casual reader of this Arfhasasira will get 
the impression that Science and Technology received the fullest 
possible attention in Mauryan times. Utilization of this knowledge 
was made through the establishment of several government depart. 
ments. They were charged with one or more technical subjects and 
were efficient and effective in working. 


Here is an attempt to show the scientific and technical con- 
tents in the Arthasastra. 


After the customary salutation to the past authors like Sukra 
and Brhaspati, Kautilya first discusses the end, uses of sciences or 
the scope of various sciences (Book I, Chapter II, III, R. Shama- 
shastri). He also discusses a very important thing, and that is about 
the quality of a student who wants to study the sciences. (Book I, 
Ch. vi, vii). To Kautilya, in student there should be “total absence of 
discrepancy, (avipratipatti) handicap or defect in the perception of 
sound, touch, colour, flavour and scent by means of the ear, the skin, 
the eyes, the tongue and the nose". This indicates Kautilya's pro- 
per scientific approach. A person desirous of learning science 
should be a normal being. He should be without any organic handi- 
cap or defect as, the defective sense organ will bring defective ob- 
servation and will not give a correct picture of a situation. 


Kautilya does not seem to believe in auspicious or inauspicious 
influence of the stars over the destiny of men and kings. In fact, 
he condemns the frequent consultation of astrology on the parts of 
the kings. (IX: IV: 351). 


He devotes a chapter on giving various clues to locate mineral 
deposits, This is no less modern. The description of the clues and 
the colours of oozes and exudations are also given for identification 
of ores of gold, copper and silver. The clues for locating bituminous 
deposits, tin ore, lead ore, etc. are quite scientific. 
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Kautilya’s observation that faint colour, sandy layer, spots, 
holes, bad perforation and scratches are defects in gems are as 
modern as one can think. 


The treatise is full of Scientific and Technical contents and these 
contents noted Bookwise are as follows:— 


Book No. I: 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


Ideal Student ...... absence of organic defect or handicap 
(avipratiptti) (I. VI.11). Idea of Proper Scientific approach 


Measuring a day (I.VII.13 & I. XIX.38). 


Mechanical Contrivance ...... Building made to collapse. 
etc. (I. XX.40). 


Idea of having Fire-proof place (I. XX.40). 
Anti-dots to poisonous snakes — Remedies against poison 
I.XX.40). 


Technique of administrating poison /subtle ways of killing 
(I.XX.41). 

Ways of detacting the poison in food (I. XXI.43). 
Physical symptoms of a person administrating poison 
(I.XXI.43). 

Physicians and Experts ...... Employment of almost 
modern methods for the personal safety of the king. 
(I.XXI.43-44). 


Book No. II: 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(9) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 
(10) 


Making animals harmless by depriving their claws, teeth 
PER (II.II.49). 


Methodical study of animals (II.II.50). 
Veterinary doctors (II.II.50). 


Qualitywise classification of animals (11.11.50). 
Measuring the land ...... (II. 11.52, 53, 54). 

Safety measures ...... in forts (II.III.52). 

Mechanical devices ...... Turrent (II.III.53). 

Machines (Yantras) ...... can destroy 100 persons at once. 
52920 (II.III.54). 


Explosives — Agnisamyogas (II.III.54). 
Measuring the distance ...... (II.I & IV.45-46 & 56). 
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(11) Underground chamber ...... three floor height (II.V.57- 
58). 

(12) Movable Staircase ...... (II. V.57-58). 

(13) Protection against fire, poison ...... (II. V.58). 

(14) Rain-gauge (Varsamana) ...... ‘Measuring rain (II. V.58). 

(15) Counterfiet Coins and Coin Examiners (I1.1X.58 & 69). 

(16) The division of time ...... (II. VI, VII.60 & 63). 

(17) Gemology ...... (II. XI.75, 76, 77, 78). 

(18) Knowledge of Tanning ...... (II. XI.79-80). 

(19) Wool ...... Technique of making rain-proof (II.XI.80- 
81): 

(20) Mining operation ..:... Scientific and analytic process 
like distillation (III. XII.82-83). 

(21) Metal Technology ...... Processes known (II.Ch.XII. 
XIV .90). 


(22) Use of Magnet known (II. XIV .90). 
(23) Techniques employed for stealing gold (II. XIV 91). 
(24) Thorough knowledge of Botany (II. XVII). 


(25) Immovable, movable Machines — Armoury (II.XVIII. 
101). 


(26) Measurement of Space and Time (II.XX.106). 
(27) Measures of Time (II. XX.107). 
(28) Measuring of Rain fall and their observations (II. XXIV. 


115-116). 

(29) Forecast of Rain and Astronomical Observation (II. XXIV. 
116). 

(30) Agricultural Observation ...... When to sow and what 
to sow (II. XXIV.116). 

(31) Fermentation ...... Knowledge of Chemistry and Botany 
ETNE various Arishtas and Asavas (II. XXV 120). 


(32) Knowledge of granulated sugar; Molasses (II. XXV .121). 


(33) Observations regarding Animals and Animal Care (II. 
XXIX,130). 


Book No. III: 


(1) A. test. of impotency ...... Knowledge of ..... . (HI. 
XVIII.193). i 
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Book No. IV: 


(1) Remedies against National calamities like Rats, Locusts, 
Insects, Birds (IV .JII.209). 


(2) Examination of sudden death ...... idea of Postmortem 
(IV. VII.217-218). 


Book No. VIII: 


(1) Action against Science ...... A source of Downfall (VIII 
II.125). 


Book No. IX: 


(1) Disbelief in the auspiciousness of lunar days and stars 
Pe No fatalism (IX.IV .351). 


Book No. XII: 


(1) Secret Contrivances to kill the enemy (XII. V.391, 410 & 
XIV .1.411). 


Book No. XIV: 


(1) Secret means to injure an enemy: Powders, Ointments and 
Smokes (XIV.V.411, 12, 13). 


Book No. XIV: 


(1) Delusive Contrivances ...... renders fasting possible for 
a month etc. (XIV.II.415, 16, 17)). 


From the foregoing list of the Scientific and Technical contents 
of Arthasastra, Kautilya seems to be a man of method. Method 
makes a system and systematised knowledge becomes a science. 
'Hinderance to science brings destruction' is the firm opinion of 
Kautilya. A question was posed to Kautilya as to “which is better, 
a blind king or a king erring against the science?" Kautilya’s 
answer to this was, "Blind king can be made by his supporters to 
adhere whatever line of policy he ought to. But an erring king 
who is bent on doing what is against the science brings about des- 
truction to himself and his kingdom by maladministration". ( VIII. 
I1. 325). 


For references please refer Kautilya’s Arthasástra by Dr. R. Shamasastry, 8th 
Edn., 1967, Mysore. 
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A JUNGIAN ANALYSIS OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 
ARVIND SHARMA 


I 


Carl Gustav Jung (1875-1961)! has been, along with Sigmund 
Freud, one of the main formative influences in determining the re- 
lation of modern psychology to religion* Among the “main points 
in Jung’s system”, which he termed analytical psychology rather 
than psychoanalysis, is “His classification of man into introverted 
and extraverted types” and “further distinctions resting on the idea 
that in each person one or more of four primary functions of mind 
(ie. thinking, feeling, sensation and intuition) predominate”. Jung 
began by identifying the “thinking type with the introvert and the 
feeling type with the extravert"* but remarks that “A deeper ela- 
boration of the problem proved this combination to be untenable”, 
so that to the twofold classification of man as introverted and ex- 
traverted types was added the fourfold classification of the primary 
functions of the mind. These two schemes of classification were 
integrated in his Psychological Types to provide an eightfold classi- 
fication among Extraverted Thinking, Feeling, Sensation and Intui- 
tive Types and Introverted Thinking, Feeling, Sensation and Intui- 
live Types.$ 


The purpose of this paper is to examine the extent to which 
Jung’s analysis can be applied to the Bhagavadgitü, which he cites 
at least once in Psychological Types. One is encouraged to do so 
by his remark that “When a problem is accepted as religious, it gains 
a psychological significance of immense importance; a value is in- 


1. See Dr. Jolan Jacobi, The Psychology of C. G. Jung (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., 1942), pp. 147-149. 

2. See Erich Fromm, Psychoanalysis and Religion (Yale University Press, 1950), 
Chapter II 

3. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 13 (Chicago: William Benton, 1968), p. 135. 

4. C. G. Jung, Psychological Types of The Psychology of Individuation (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd, 1923), p. 14. 

5. Ibid. 

. Ibid., Chapter X. 

7. Ibid. p. 243, according to the Index also on p. 244 but no such citation seems 
to be traceable. 


e 
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volved which relates to the whole of man, hence also the uncon- 
scious (the realm of the gods, the other world, etc.)"* 


H 


Jung introduces his Psychologicul Types to the reader with the 
observation that “In my practical work with nervous patients I have 
Jong been struck by the fact among the many individual differences 
in human psychology there exist also typical distinctions: two types 
especially became clear to me which I have termed Introversion and 
the Extraversion Types"? Jung goes on to elaborate this distinc- 
tion in a broader context thus: 


From sheer necessity, therefore, I must confine myself to 
a presentation of principles which I have abstracted from an 
abundance of observed facts. In this there is no question of 
deductio a priori, as it might well appear: it is rather a deduc- 
tive presentation of empirically gained understanding. It is 
my hope that this insight may prove a clarifying contribution 
to a dilemma which, not in analytical psychology alone but 
also in other provinces of science, and especially in the per- 
sonal relations of human beings one to another, has led and still 
continues to lead to misunderstanding and division. For it ex- 
plains how the existence of two distinct types is actually a fact 
that has long been known: a fact that in one form or another 
has dawned upon the observer of human nature or shed light upon 
the brooding reflection of the thinker; presenting itself, for ex- 
ample, to Goethe’s intuition as the embracing principle of systole 
and diastole. The names and forms in which the mechanism of in- 
troversion and extraversion has been conceived are extremely 
diverse, and are, as a rule, adapted only to the standpoint o! 
the individual observer. Notwithstanding the diversity of the 
formulations, the common basis or fundamental idea shines 
constantly through, namely, in the one case an outward move- 
ment of interest toward the object, and in the other a move- 
ment of interest away from the object, towards the subject and 
his own psychological processes. In the first case the object 
works like a magnet upon the tendencies of the subject; it is, 
therefore, an attraction that to a large extent determines the 
subject. It even alienates him from himself: his qualities may 
become so transformed, in the sense of assimilation to the ob- 
ject, that one could imagine the object to possess an extreme 
and even decisive significance for the subject. It might almost 


8. C. G. Jung, op. cit., p. 239. 
9. Ibid., p. 9. 
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seem as though it were an absolute determination, a special 
purpose of life or fate that he should abandon himself wholly 
to the object.!° 


Though the text of the Bhagavadgità does not explicitly refer 
to this distinction between the two Types, it is implicitly contained 
in the context of the situation it represents. For the “Gita opens 
with a problem. Arjuna refuses to fight and raises difficulties. He 
puts a plausible plea for abstention from activity and for retreat 
from the world".! Thus the Gita “raises the question whether 
action or renunciation of action is better ...".? Or, in the termi- 
nology of Hindu philosophy, the question of pravrtti (tending to 
work) and nivrtti (cessation from work) is raised. Jung defines 
Extraversion as “an outward-turning of the libido. With this con- 
cept I denote a manifest relatedness of subject to object in the sense 
of a positive movement of subjective interest towards the object. 
Everyone in the state of extraversion thinks, feels, and acts in re- 
lation to the object, and moreover in a direct and clearly observable 
fashion, so that no doubt can exist about his positive dependence 
on the object".!^ Now pravrtti is defined as: “Active life (as op- 
posed to nivrtti and to contemplative devotion, and defined as con- 
sisting of the wish to act, knowledge of the means, and accomplish- 
ment of object) ”.!5 


The convergence between the Jungian psychological concept 
and the Hindu philosophical concept is obvious. In the Bhagavad- 
gita Arjuna’s condition until 1.25 and in XVIII.73 may be de- 
scribed as one of Extraversion in Jungian terms and pravrtti in 
Hindu terms. 


C. G. Jung defines Introversion as "a turning inwards of the 
libido, whereby a negative relation of subject to object is expressed. 
Interest does not move towards the object but recedes towards the 
subject. Everyone whose attitude is introverted thinks, feels, and 
acts in a way that clearly demonstrates that the subject is the chief 
factor in motivation while the object at most receives only a secon- 
dary value". 5 Now nivrtti is defined as: "Ceasing from worldly 
acts, inactivity, rest, repose (opposed to pravrtti)”.'7 
11. S. dann, The Bhagavadgita (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1958), 
p. 66. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of indian Philosophy, Vol. II (Cambridge 
University Press, 1952), p. 507. 

14. C. G. Jung, op. ctt, p. 542. 

15. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1974), p. 694. 


16. C. G. Jung, op. cit., p. 567. 
17. Monier-Williams, op. cit, p. 560. 
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The convergence between the Jungian psychological concept 
and the Hindu philosophical concept can be detected here too. 
Arjuna's condition after 1.25 in the Gita is one of increasing Intro- 
version. In 1.47 he is described as casting away his bow and arrow 
and in II.5 he starts preferring begging to setting out to slay his 
kinsmen in battle. Thus Arjuna’s condition may here be described 
as one of Introversion in Jungian terms and nivrtti in Hindu terms. 


That such indeed is the case is further confirmed by a perusal 
of the Introduction to “probably the earliest commentary now avail- 
able’ on the Gita — that of Sankara (788-820 A.D.). Sankara 
writes: 


The Lord created the universe and wishing to secure order 
therein He first created the Prajapatis (Lords of creatures) such 
as Marichi and caused them to adopt the Pravrtti-Dharma, the 
Religion of Works. He then created others such as Sanaka and 
Sanandana and caused them to adopt the Nivrtti-Dharma, the 
Religion of Renunciation, characterised by knowledge and in- 
difference to worldly objects. It is the twofold Vedic Religion 
of Works and Renunciation that maintains order in the universe. 
This Religion which directly leads to liberation and worldly 
prosperity has long been practised by all castes and religious 
orders (varna-asrama) — from the brahmanas downwards — 
who sought welfare." 


This classification of the two-fold Vedic religion on the basis 
of pravrtti and nivrtti can easily be seen as the religious response to 
the two basic psychological types identified by C.J. Jung — the 
Extravertive and the Introvertive. And Sankara further states ip 
the concluding paragraph of the Introduction that “The Gita-Sastra 
expounds this twofold Religion, whose aim is Supreme Bliss."?? 


Thus though the Bhagavadgitü does not explicitly refer to pra- 
vrtti and nivrtti?! its context so clearly implies that commenta- 
tors from very early times have looked at it in these terms. 


18. Surendranath Dasgupta, op. cit, p. 437. 


19. A. Mahadeva Sastri, The Bhagavadgita with the Commentary of Sri Sankari- 
carya (Madras: V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu & Sons, 1961). p. 2. 


20. Ibid., p. 6. 


21. It may be pointed out that though the words pravrtti and nivrtti occur in the 
Bhagavadgita (XVI.7), they are used in a different sense. It may also be 
pointed out that not all commentators on the Gita use them in the sense 
Sankara uses them. Thus Abhinavagupta in his gloss on Bhagavadgita XVI. 
7.8 uses them to mean “creation” and "dissolution". 
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HI 


C. J. Jung's discussion of the four primary functions of the 
mind and their relative predominance in the individual is agajn, 
though not explicitly mentioned in the Bhagavadgita, seems to be 
clearly implied. This fourfold classification of mental functions in- 
to Thinking, Feeling, Sensation and Intuition is implied in the doc- 
trine of the three main yogas the Bhagavadgità espouses — those 
of Jnana, Bhakti, and Karma. 


The reader must be warned here against what may be called 
the fallacy of exclusive predication of a particular yoga vis-a-vis the 
Bhagavadgità. While it is true that Sankara (788-820 A.D.),22 
Ramanuja (1017-1037 A.D.) and Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1857-1920 
A.D.)** have respectively interpreted the Bhagavadgiti as predo- 
minantly espousing Jnàna, Bhakti and Karma Yoga respectively, 
they were too thorough students of the Gita to maintain that it 
preached those yogas exclusively. They interpreted the Gita in such 
a way as to subordinate the other yogas to their favourite one. A 
more detached reader of the Bhagavadgità must come away with the 
feeling that it practises a kind of philosophical kathenotheism so far 
as the yogas are concerned. 


The three main yogas? can be seen as corresponding to at least 
three of the four types identified by Jung on the basis of the pre- 
dominance of a functional characteristic. 


On Thinking, C.J. Jung remarks that it is "that psychological 
function which, in accordance with its own law, brings given pre- 
sentations into conceptual connection.” Thus a person in whom 
this aspect dominates will be called a Thinking Type. Is there any 
yoga in the Gita which corresponds to this type? Franklin Edger- 
ton is to an extent correct in pointing out that the word jñāna in 
the Bhagavadgita means "really intuitional perception; it is not, 
and is not intended to be, based on rational analysis," but this is 


22. Eliot Deutsch and J. A. B. van Buitenen, A Source Book of Advaita Vedünta 
(Honolulu: University Press of Hawaii, 1971), p. 213. 

23. See J. A. B. van Buitenen, Rámánujg on the Bhagavadgità [S-Gravenhage: 
H. L. Smits, 1953 (?)], passim. 

24. D. Mackenzie Brown, The Philosophy of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, The Journal of 
Asian Studies, Vol. XVII, No. 2 (Feb. 1958), passim. 


25. See A. L. Herman, An Introduction to Indiam Thought (New Jersey, Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice Hall Ine., 1976), p. 158 ff. 


26. The Bhagavadgità contains references, for instance. to abhyasayoga (VIILS: 
XII.9); dhyinayoga (XVIII.52): etc. 

27. C. J. Jung, op. cit., p. 611. 

28. eae Edgerton, .The Bhagavad Gità (New York: Harper & Row, 1964), 
p. है 
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not entirely true. In Bhagavadgita XVIII.70 the word jianayoga 
is clearly used in a sense which does not imply non-discursive know- 
ledge and this view is strengthened by the fact that the Grta 
refers to svüdhyüya? explicitly which means “Study of the Holy 
Word" — and thus clearly carries an intellectual rather than a irans- 
intellectual implications. What is being suggested, now, is that the 
word jñānayoga seems to carry a double sense in the Bhagavadgiti; 
that in one sense it implies intellectual activity and that in this 
sense it corresponds to the Thinking Type of C. J. Jung; that is to. 
say, the Gita implies that this type of yoga is appropriate for the 
Thinking Type. 


C. J. Jung next counts Feeling "among the four basic psycho- 
logical functions,” and when the “total attitude of the individual 
is oriented by the function of feeling, we speak of a feeling-type.'"! 
C. J. Jung states that “The conceptual capacity of the intellect 
proves incapable of formulating the real nature of feeling in abstract 
terms,"?* but that it can be seen expressing itself in valuations such 
as "like", "dislike", etc. It is easy to see that in the scheme of the 
three yogas this type would correspond to Bhakti. 


Next, "A man whose whole attitude is oriented by the principle 
of sensation belongs to the sensation type. “Sensation or sensing 
is that psychological function which transmits a physical stimulus 
to perception.” Jung goes on to say that "sensation is sense-per- 
ception i.e. perception transmitted via the sense organs and 'bodily 
senses’. Since the Gitd repeatedly refers to the activity of the 
senses in relation to karma," this type may be seen as correspond- 
ing to Karma Yoga. 


Similarly, the Intuition?! can be easily related to Jnana Yoga, 
the word jñāna being used this time in the sense of intuitive rather 
than discursive knowledge. 


C. J. Jung made two basic kinds of classifications: of the two 
types based on Extraversion and Introversion and the four types 


29. See Bhagavadgita, IV.28: XVI.1; XVII.15. 
30. C. J. Jung, op. cit., p. 543. 

31. Ibid., p. 547. 

32. Ibid., p. 545. 

33. Ibid., p. 543. 

34. Ibid., p. 587. 

35. Ibid., p. ‘585. 

36. Ibid., p. 586. 

37. Bhagavadgita, IV .27; etc. 

38. C. J. Jung, op. cit., pp. 567-569. 
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based on Thinking, Feeling, Sensation and Intuition, The first 
classification, it was shown, can be brought neatly into relation with 
the Bhagavadgité through the concepts of pravrtti and mivrtti. The 
second classification, it has now been shown, can be brought into 
relation with the Bhagavadgità through the concept of the triple 
Yogas of Jfiana, Bhakti and Karma. In this case, however, the 
correspondences were not as neat as in the first. For one, the 
meaning of the word jñāna had to be semantically bifurcated to 
accommodate a fourfold division in terms of a threefold division. 
For another, Jung uses the term Sensation in a broader sense than 
is evident from the above discussion. For under the term sensation 
he includes “the aesthetic sensational afititude."? It is difficult to 
find anything corresponding to this in the Bhagavadgita. The word 
ünanda does not seem to occur in the Bhagavadgita at all; the word 
rasa?! occurs but without any aesthetic implication. While it is 
true that in the Hindu religious tradition the aesthetic approach to 
God finds a due place subsequent to the Gita, and perhaps even 
prior to it, yet it does not seem to find an appreciable place within 
the Gità itself. 


IV 


If these difficulties are regarded as minor there is one major 
way in which Jungian analysis of types is hard to use to advance 
our understanding of the Gita. The difficulty arises from 
the fact that in the Bhagavadgità an effort is made to reconcile pra- 
vrtti and nivrtti and this tends to blur the distinction between the 
two whereas Jung, on the other hand, not only maintains the dis- 
tinction but by crossing his twofold division of Extraversion and 
Introversion with the fourfold division of Thinking, Feeling, Sen- 
sation and Intuition finally ends up with a list of eight types: 
(1) the Extraverted Thinking Type; (2) the Extraverted Feeling 
Type; (3) the Extraverted Sensation Type; (4) the Extraverted In- 
tuitive Type; (5) the Introverted Thinking Type; (6) the Introvert- 
ed Feeling Type; (7) the Introverted Sensation Type; and (8) the 
Introverted Intuitive Type. While it was possible to apply the 
twofold classification by itself to the Gité as well as the fourfold 
classification, it does not seem to be possible to apply this eightfold 
classification which results from mating the first two. 


39. Ibid., p. 587. 
40. See 11.59; VIIS. 


41. See Ruth Katz and Arvind Sharma, The Aesthetics of Abhinavagupta, The 
British. Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. 17, No. 3 (Summer 1977), pp. 259-265, 


42. C. J. Jung, op. cit., Chapter X. 
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The reason is not far to seek. If Jung is the founder of ana- 
lytic psychology, by contrast the approach of the Gità is, on the 
whole, synthetic. Thus in the case of pravrtti and nivrtti, in the 
Gita “A happy compromise is brought about between the two paths 
taught of old — pravrtti or action and nivrtti or renunciation. The 
spirit of renunciation is preserved even without abandoning acti- 
vity.^ In the case of the yogas as well, the Gita seems to hint 
that one leads to the other. 


v 


To conclude: a Jungian analysis of the Gità along the line of 
the two mechanisms: (1) Extraversion and Introversion and (2) 
the Four Psychological Basic Functions is possible when the two 
mechanisms are employed independently, but when they are em- 
ployed jointly the synthetic character of the Gītā, seems to impede 
the analysis. 


43. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Outlines of Hinduism (Bombay: Chetana Ltd., 1971), 
p. 86: also see Surendranath Dasgupta. op. cit., pp. 507-508. 


ON GRAMMARIAN VYADI 
J. M. SHUKLA 


Vyadi is a famous name among ancient Indian grammarians. 
In the ancient and medieval works on Sanskrit Grammar, we find 
a number of references to Vyadi, to his writings and to his opinions. 
He is referred to as a great grammarian, a poet, a rhetorician, a Sarh- 
khya writer, a writer on medicine, a Mimàmsa scholar and an autho- 
rity on accent and recitation of Rgveda. It is likely that all the refer- 
ences to Vyadi, do not refer to one individual, but to different scho- 
lars named Vyadi, who lived at different times and in different places. 
However, the majority of references understand him as a famous 
authority on Sanskrit Grammar, who lived before Patanjali and 
Katyayana. He was perhaps a contemporary of Panini. Early re- 
ferences to Vyadi are found in the Rgveda-Pratisikhya (Rg Prat.), 
Katyayana’s Varttikas (Vart), Patanjali’s (Pat) Mahdbhasya 
(MBh.), Bhartrhari’s (Bh's) Mahabhasyadipika (MBh. Dip.), and 
the Vrtti on Vakyapadiya Brahmakanda. 


Vyadi is referred to as Daksayana, a descendent of the family 
of Daksa. Daksayana was the author of Samgraha as noted by 
Patarijali who praises his work.’ 


The word Daksayana was already famous in Patanjali’s time, 
for, we find him using the word Dàks&àyana elsewhere also, as an 
illustration? Daksa who founded the family and his descendents, 
were well-known sacrificers. Many villages, towns and cities were 
named after the word Daksi. They were Dàksiküta, Daksipingala, 
Daksihrda, Daksighosa and Daksigrama. Students hailing from 
these places were jocularly called Kumaridadksih, because they stu- 
died the works of the writers of the Daksa family, only to get 
brides. Such students held a staff in their hands. The word 


1, Sobhana khalu Dàáksüyanasya Sutigrahasya Krtih 1. Mbh. on Panini Sutra (Pa. 
Su.) 2.3.66; Kasika repeats the line with the reading: "vicitrü hi" instead of 
sobhana khalu. 

. (a) yañiñoh fakyatiprasamgo bhavati. / yatheha bhavati gürgyàyanah dā- 
ksüyanah / Pat. on Varttika 9, on Pa. Su. 411. (b) Ihobhayamn prépnoti 
Dàksi ddksüyanah / Pat. on Vart, 7, on Pa. Su, 6.191. 

3. Kasika on Pa. Su. 6.2.29. 

4. Düksüh dandamünavüh / Pat, on Pa. Su. 4.1.104: Vart, 23. 


to 
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Daksaka, Daksa, Daksayana and Daksi or Daksi are put to service 
by Patanjali for illustrating Panini’s rules.5 


The above discussion proves that Daksayana who belonged to 
the Daksa family, wrote a book called Sarhgraha, which was as good 
and praiseworthy as Panini’s Astadhyayi. 


The name of this scholar is identical with Vyadi. This identity 
is established on the evidence supplied by Bhartrhari. According 
to him fourteen thousand topics are discussed in Samgraha.$ Bhar- 
trhari further says that Sarhgraha belonged to the Science of Gram- 
mar, that Vyadi, its author, was an authority on grammar and 
therefore, Katyayana following Vyadi, had used the term siddha in 
sense of nitya (eternal)? Nāgeśa while commenting on the state- 
ment of the Bhasyakara, refers to a tradition which says that Sam- 
graha had one hundred thousand verses. 


Samgraha was a work both in prose and verse, as can be un- 
derstood from a number of verses and prose citations quoted by the 
commentaries on Vakyapadiya. The majority of these references 
are found in the Vrtti on the first Kanda of Vakyapadiya. 


The word Sarigraha suggests that it was a compendium of all 
kinds of tenets, grammatical as well as philosophical. Patarijali 
while explaining the sutras of Panini and the Varttikas on them, 
has added summary-verses pertaining to the discussion which went 
before. These cannot be from the pen of Vyadi. Such verses, re- 
peated in Kasika on Pa. Su. 4.2.8,9; 6.1.68,; 8.1.69; 108 and so on, 
are called summary-verses (samgrahaslokah). However some of 
the álokavarttikas quoted by Patañjali might have been from the 
pen of Vyadi. 


The words Vyàdi and Samgraha have been current from very 
early times. In the gana-list referred to in Pà. Sü. 4.2.60, we have 
the word segrahah along with the word Vittih. It suggests a kind 
of work in which a number of topics and their discussion is found. 
Similarly in the Kraudyádi gana-list referred to in Pa.Sü. 4.1.80, 
we have the word Vyadi juxtaposed with Apisali. It suggests that 
Vyàdi was an early grammarian. 


5. Pat. on Pa. Su. 1.1.39; 1.1.72; 1.2.37; 2.23; 2.3.66; 4.1.1; 41.17; 41,95; 
4.2.104; 6.1.91. I 

6. Caturdasasahasrüni vastiinyasminsamgrahagranthe / Mahabhasyadipila (Mbh. 
Dip.) p. 21, 1.4.5. _ , n 

1. Samgrahopyasysiva — Sástrasyaikadesah / Tatraikatantratvadvyadesca — prüma- 
nyadihapi tathaiva siddhasabda upattah / Mbh. Dip. p. 23, 1.19, 20. 

8. (a) Ado vrscikalzngülam tena ca taiksnyam laksyate / Visisto adah tatksnyar 
(b) Nyasa on Kasika on Pa. Su. 7.3.7 explains vigato adak vyadah. 
yasya Vyüdeh tasyepatya vyüdih / Madhaviyadhatuvrtti, p. 82. 

9. Apisalapayiniyavyddiyagautamiyah / Pat. on Vart. 1 on Pa. Sü. 6.2.36. 

10. Sàmgrahasütrikah Pat. on Pa. Su. 4.2.60. 
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The word Vyadi is derived in a fanciful manner by Kasikakara 
and Sayana. According to this derivation Vyadi was the son of one 
Vyada, who was wild or haughty by temperament. Along with the 
grammatical works of Apisali, Panini and Gautama, Vyadi's work 
was extensively studied by students. Such students were called 
Apisalah, Paniniyah, Vyadiyah and Gautamiyah. 


The word Saimgrahasütra is used as the name of a work and he 
who studied it was called Sàmgrahasütrikah. The word sūtra does 
not denote here the work in a sütra style. We may conjecture that 
the original name of the Samgraha was the Sarngrahasütra. 


While explaining Rtašca (Pa.Sü. 7.4.92) Patanjali praises a 
serious student of grammar, provided he conjugates the intensive 
form of the root Kr. He says that "he who can conjugate in the 
present tense the intensive form (yarluk) of Kr. and of other roots 
ending in long r, is considered by me to be a person who has attain- 
ed the right knowledge, of the employment of the augments 7, ri and 
ri and he has attained the right use of words.'' This verse which 
is also found in Kasika has been understood as referring to Vyàdi's 
Samgraha. The Science of Grammar takes note of current word- 
forms (isti) and frames rules for arriving at new word-forms (prapti). 
The word praptijia, here in the above reference, may refer to 
Vyadi. The word Samgraha generally means right knowledge or 
the right use of knowledge. It may also mean Science of Grammar. 
In the present state of our knowledge we cannot conclude anything 
from the reference. 


Dharmadasa the author of Candravrtti, while explaining Can- 
drasütra 4.1.62, gives two illustrations viz. paicakah sanghah and 
astakan, panintyam. The first illustration should not be understood 
as referring to the five adhyayas of Samgraha. Dharmadasa has 
wrongly juxtaposed the two illustrations.  Ka$ika points out that 


the word saigha does not refer to a collection of adhyayas but it 
refers to a collection of living beings." 


There is an interesting reference to Vyàdi's contribution as 
found in the following references from Kasika: 


1. On Pa. Su. 2.4.21 Upajiopakramain tadadydcikhyisayam, 
Kasika says, Paninyupajüamakülakas| vyakaranam, Vyad- 
yupajrar duskaranam. 


11 Kiratiiy carkaritantmn pacatityatra yo nayet / 
Praptijiam, tamaharh vande prürabdhastena sangrahah // 


12. Nanu ca dhyàyasamühah sittrasaigha eva bhavati / Noitadasti / Práni- 
samühe sainghasabdo rüdhah / On Pa. Su. 5.1.58. i itadasti / Prani 
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2. On Pa.Sü. 4.3.115 Upajnate, Kasika says, Paninina upaj- 
ñata panimya akalakami vydkaranam Kaésakrtsnam 
Gurulaghavam Apisalam Huskaranam. 


3. On Pa. Su. 6.2.14 matropajiiopakramacchaye napwisake 
Kasika says, paininopajiamakdlakamn  vyakaramam Vyàádyu- 
pajiiar duskaranam Apisalyupajimh gurulaghavam. 


In the above references the characteristics of the grammatical 
systems of Panini, Kagakrtsna, Apigali and Vyadi are stated. The 
word akālaka is used for the Paninian System. Nyasakara states 
on the illustrations given in No. 1 and 2 that akālakam means “with- 
out the terminology of tenses (and moods”)... Haradatta also ex- 
plains the word akdélakam as "that which does not contain the tech- 
nical terms regarding tenses” found in earlier grammars. Nyasa- 
kara does not comment on the Kasika statement in No. 3 above. He 
also ignores explaining the characteristics of the grammars of Api- 
Sali and Kagakrtsna. 


The more important among the references are vyadyupajiari. 
duskaranam, in references No. 1 and 3 and huskarandm in reference 
No. 2. Nyàsakara does not explain the above Kasika-statements in 
No. 2 and 3. On the Kasika statement in No. 1 Nyasakara says that 
Vyadi having created the ten huskuranas coined technical terms for 
the earlier time. S. C. Chakravarti, the editor of Nyasa, on the 
testimony of his manuscripts, favours the reading huskaranarh 
against the other more or less corrupt readings duskaramam, dhus- 
kararan and puskaranain/ The word duskaranai is explained by 
Haradatta as “the Science of Grammar where the technical term dus 
is used (Padamanjari on Kasika on Pa. Si. 4.3.115). It is likely 
that the word hus in huskaranaii means either the ten classes of 
roots or the ten tenses and moods. Maitreyaraksita in Tantrapra- 
dipa (Note by S. C. Chakravarti, Nyasa on Kasika on Pa. Su. 2.4.21) 
tries to explain the statement of Nyasakara and says that Vyadi first 
conceived the ten tenses and moods and then arranged them in the 
order of tenses showing earlier time. 


The above discussion proves Vyadi's important contribution to 
Sanskrit Grammar in the topics regarding tenses and moods. 


The earliest references to Vyadi are found in the Rgveda Pri- 
tiéákhya (Rg. Pra.). 


13. Sa svasmingranthe kaladhikarei na Krtavén / and Kéalaparibhasdrahitam / 

l4. Pürvüni vyikaranini adyatanüdikülaparibhásá yuktani tadrahita tu vyaka- 
ranam / 

15. Vyüdirapyatra — yugapatkalabhavinam, vidhinki madhye — dasahugkarangni 
Krtva paribhasitavin pirvam pitrvam külamiti / 
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1. Sakalya and Anyatareya emphasise the distinguishing fea- 
tures (dharmüh) of the accumulated accent (pracayasvara). Vyadi 
points out the usage of the grave accent in a different manner. 
According to him, the usage should be with regard to the syllables 
that follow a word ending with iti or a syllable which has become 
one with iti, if those two accents (i.e. acute and circumflex) follow.!* 


2. Some scholars opine that the last mora (matra) of the pro- 
lated vowels in dsi3t and vindati3 of the second and third illustra- 
tions given in patala 1.16(31) (Rgveda X.129.5 and X.146.1), is 
lower than a grave in the accumulated accent (pracaya). Vyali 
however, says that both the above-mentioned moras have the same 
accent." 


3. The sixth patala treats abhinidhana (holding and supres- 
sing a sonant sound) and points out places where it takes place. 
Vyali however says that abhinidhana does not take place any- 
where.!? 


4. Along with Sakalya and Gáàrgya, Vyàli gives the name 
samipddya (requiring restoration in the pada-text) to the changes 
s and n the samavasa combination and the sibilation of the visarja- 
niya." 


5. According to Vyāli, anusvāra is either a pure nose-sound or 
a nasalised sound.?? 


The above references prove that Vyādi held independent views 
on some of the very subtle aspects of the pronunciation of the Vedic 
texts. In four out of five references, he controverts the opinions 
held by others. 


An early work fathered on Vyàdi is Vikrtivallt, a small work 
on Rgveda-recital?! It is a work of twenty eight verses. After 
the first benedictory verse, the ancient writers viz. Sakala, Sakalya, 
Bharadvaja and Brhaspati are respectfully praised. The fourth 
verse refers to the summary explanation, by the great sage Vyadi, 


16. Parigrahe tvanirsintattena vaildksarikcrtit / 
Paresir nyfisomécdram vyülistau cetsvarau parau // Rg. Prat. IHI.14(23) 
17. Ubhe Vyalih samasvare / Reg. Prat. वा .17(28) 
18. Vydleh sarvatrübhinidhánalopah / Rg. Prat. VI.12(43) 
The English rendering is based on Mangaladeva Shistris translation of 
Rgveda Pratisakhya. 
19. Samépadyam nama vadanti sotvam tathà matvmi simavasansca sandhin / 
Upācāãrarı laksanatasca siddhamācāryā vyalisikalyagdérgyah // 
Rg. Pra. XIII. 12(31) 
20. Anantastho tamanusvdramthur vydlirndsikyamanundsikam và / 
Rg. Pra. XIII. 15(37) 
21, Abhyankar, K. V. and  Devasthali, G. V. Vedavikrtilaksanasatigrahah / 
(VVLS). 
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of the eight modes of Vedic recital, beginning with Jata. In verses 
five to twenty are given the names of eight modes (vikrtayah) of 
the recital of Rgveda and the mode called jata is explained in some 
details. The remaining modes are described in verses twenty one 
to twenty eight. The work ends abruptly. 


Vikrtivalli seems to have been popular among scholars study- 
ing the modes of recitation of the Rgveda. It has a commentary 
called the Vilcrtilcaumudi by Gangadhar Bhattacharya, who calls the 
VikrtivalU, an ancient work (puratana granthah).? We have an- 
other commentary called Jatapatalakarikavyakhya by Anantacarya, 
a great scholar who lived around 1625 A.D., and who wrote a num- 
ber of commentaries on Suklayajurveda (Kanva recension), Prati- 
$akhyas, Satapatha Brihmana, Nighantu and the $rauta rituals. An- 
antacarya has commented on the jata-section (jatapatala) that is 
verse four to nineteen of the Vikrtivalli. Anantacarya also respects 
Vyadi as an ancient teacher." 


We are inclined to surmise that Vyadi referred to in Rgveda- 
Pratišakhua and Vyadi the author of Vikrtivalli are not identical. 
The latter work discusses the eight modes of Rgvedic recital. These 
modes are not referred to or discussed in Rgveda Pratisakhya which 
emphasises and discusses Samhita, Pada and Krama recitals. 


Another work fathered on Vyadi is the Paribhasasücana, dis- 
covered and edited by the late Prof. K. V. Abhyankar. This work 
is a commentary on ninety three paribhasas or metarules, written 
by Vyadi. The grammatical tradition in India considers Vyadi as 
the first writer of paribhasas. This has been stated by Haribhaskara 
at the end of his paribhasa-work, the Paribhüsabhüskara.?^ 


The ninety three paribhásas could be sub-divided into six sec- 
tions. In the first section, we have twenty two paribhasas which 
are useful in understanding the meanings of Panini’s sutras and 
their mutual relation. In the second section we have thirteen 
paribhasas directing specific interpretation of the sutras of Panini. 
In the third section we have eleven paribhasas which discuss the 
nature of augments and substitutes. In the fourth section we can 
arrange forty paribhāşās which discuss the relative strength of 
rules and the priority of application in case of conflicting rules. In 
the fifth section we can consider seven paribhasas which deal with 


22, Granthe Vikrtivallyakhye vyidiprokte purdtane / introductory verse 3a, 
25. (a) Munirvyüdistu bhagavünangyasákhiyalaksanakrt / VVLS. p. 43. 
(b) Anantacharya himself belonged to Suklayajurveda, while Vyadi belong- 
ed to Rgveda (Saisiriya Samamnaya). 
24. Pariblhüsüsücana, Poona, 1967. 
25. Paribhasübhüskara, p. 317 ff. 
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the relation of words with their senses. In the last or the sixth 
section we have four paribhasas which give general instruction re- 
garding the use of words in a language-* 


We have a separate list of Paribhasas fathered on Vyadi, which 
is called the Paribhasapatha, by Prof. K. V. Abhyankar. It seems 
that this Paribhasapatha is later and there were many additions to 
it at different times. 


The ninety three paribhasis commented upon in the Paribha- 
$üsicana constituted, we should say, the orginal list of Vyadi's 
Paribhasas. This list can be called Paribhüsüsücana and the com- 
mentary on it can be called the Paribhisivrtti, because the intro- 
ductory words of the commentary are: "Now we shall explain the 
Paribhasasücana''.?? 


We cannot conclude that the Paribhásásücana fathered on Vyadi 
was composed before Katyayana. The reference to Vyadi, in a 
Varttika, having favoured the view that words denote a substance, 
cannot determine anything, because all the Varttikas found in the 
Mahàübhàsya are not the work of Katyayana. 


Prof. Abhyankar opines that the Paribhagüsücana was written 
before the Mahabhasya. Out of the ninety three paribhàsas of the 
Paribhàsüsücana, twenty three are not found in the Mahabhasya. It 
is possible that Patarijali may have known some of the paribhagas 
listed in the Paribhàásasücana. In the present state of our know- 
ledge, we cannot say with certainty whether the Paribhüsüsicana 
was later than Patanjali. However the discovery of Paribhasasiicana 
by Prof. Abhyankar is important as we have found in it the earliest 
paribhisa list, with a commentary, both being earlier than Patafijali. 


The above reference to works fathered on Vyadi concern Vyadi’s 
views on accent, recitation of the Veda and metarules in the Paninian 
system of Sanskrit Grammar. We have about a dozen references 
to Vyüdis views found in the Varttikas on Panini's sutras, in the 
Mahàbhásya of Patanjali in Bhartrhari’s Mahabhdsyadipika, the 
Vrtti on Vakyapadiya and in the statements of Vrsabhadeva, Punya- 
raja and Helaraja in their commentaries on the first, second and 
third Kàndas of Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya. These views concern 
the semantic and philosophical aspects of the grammatical system 
of Panini. 

26, Parlbhagdsaigraha, intro. p. 15. 
27. Atha paribhásüsücanam vyükhyüsy&mah —  Paribhásásamgrahn, p. 1. 


28. Pa. Su. 1.2.64 và. 65. 
A.S.—12 
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According to the earliest reference found in the Varttikas of 
Katyayana, Vyadi opined that a word denoted substance that is 
a particular?" Patanjali explains that the teacher Vyadi believed 
that a word denoted the particular. Vyàdi was perhaps the only 
grammarian who advocated this view. According to Patanjali, 
Panini held the view that a word denoted both the particular and 
ihe universal, as can be understood from the sütras I, 2.58 and 
1.2.64. Neither the Varttikakara nor Patanjali are dogmatic re- 
garding the denotation of a word. Grammarians after Patanjali 
sided with the Mimamsaka view that words denoted the Universal. 
Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadiya has discussed elaborately these two 
views in the Jati Samuddesa of the third Kanda. He has favoured 
the view that words denote the Universal. He has further said 
that whereas Jati or the Universal refers to the real element, 
Vyakti or the particular refers to the unreal" For those who 
accept dravya or the particular as the denotation of a word, the 
particular is not a concrete object but it is a mental image! Thus 
the grammarians have emphasised Játi or the Universal as the de- 
notation of a word. 


In the introductory section (Paspasahnika) of Mahabhagya, 
Patanjali refers to Vyadi having discussed the views with regard 
to words being eternal (nitya) or produced (karya). Giving pro- 
minance to this discussion, Vyadi examined the merits and the de- 
merits of both these views and stated the purposes for the accept- 
ance or the rejection of these views. In course of the discussion 
Vyadi had concluded that irrespective of the views as regards words 
being eternal or produced the science of Grammar should continue 
its discussions." 


In Vyàdi's Sariwgraha the word siddha was understood as nitya 
i.e. eternal as opposed to karya i.e. produced.” 


Bhartrhari explains that the book called Samgraha was part 
of the Science of Grammar. The discussion regarding nitya words 
being part of the Science of Grammar and Vyàdi being an autho- 
rity regarding grammatical rules, the word siddha has been accep- 
ted in the place of nitya in the Varttika,* 


29. Mbh. on Pa. Su. 1.2.64, vart. 65. 

30. Satyarit yattatra så jatirasatyavyaktayah smytih/ VP. YII.1.32. 

31. Anupravrtti ripe ya prakhydtimakrtim viduh / VP. IIL1.19a. 

32. Tatra tvesa miruayo yadeva nity. athapi küryah wbhayathápi lakganai pra- 
vartyamiti Mbh, (Keilhorn and Abhyankar) p. 6, 1.13, 14 

33. Saingraha tüvatk&ryapratidvandvibhávüiimnanytinahe nityaparydyavücino graha- 
namiti / Mbh, p. 6, 1.22, 23. 

34. Samgrahopyasyaiva — $ástrasyaikadesah  Tatraikatantratvüd — vyüde$ca prümü- 
Twüdihdpi siddhasabda wupattah / Mbh. Dip. p. 23, 122, 23. 
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A number of references to the views propounded by Vyadi in 
Samgraha are found in the commentaries on Vakyapadiya (VP). 
We shall understand them one by one. It should be remembered 
that many of these references are found in the commentary called 
Vrtti which is supposed to be from the pen of Bhartrhari himself. 


1. While discussing the nature of an expressive word (upa- 
dànasabda), Bhartrhari says that there are two elements in the ex- 
pressive words, one is the cause of the words and the other is used 
to convey meanings. The Vrtti on this verse quotes a view from 
Samgraha. According to this view the expressive word (upada- 
nagabda) has its own form, if we accept the theory that an un- 
divided word conveys its meaning (avyutpattipaksa). According to 
the view that a word can be divided into meaningful parts (vyutpat- 
tipaksa) the meaning limits the formation of a word. 


There are others who opine that the word which conveys its 
meaning, does not express it but suggests it. In this manner alone, 
the use of the relation of identity of the word with its meaning in 
the form, "It is this (soyam)", would be possible. As Samgraha has 
offered a clear explanation of the word upadana, the Vrtti does not 
further discuss the meaning of the word upadana. 


2. Bhartrhari points out that the distinctions in time belonging 
to the primary sound are attributed to the sphota. ( VP.I.76). While 
explaining the verse the Vrfti says that sound (dhvani) is of two 
kinds, primary and secondary. The primary sound is responsible 
for the perception of the form of the sphofa. The secondary sound 
is responsible for the uninterrupted perception of sphota. This ex- 
planation is based on a verse, of Samgraha, which is quoted in the 
Vrtti. According to this verse, the primary sound is the cause of 
the first perception of the word (sphota); the secondary sound be- 
comes the cause of the perception of the difference in the modes of 
utterance.? 


3. Bhartrhari discusses different views regarding words (abhi- 
dhàna) and meanings (abhidheya). When a word is uttered by 
the contact of the articulator (Karana) with the places of utterance, 


35. Eko nimittam $abdünámaparorthe prayujyate. VP.I.44 b. 

36. Evam hi Sagrahe pathyate vücaka wupüdánah svaripavünavyutpattipakse / 
Vyutpattipakse tvarthavahitar samāśritarn nimittain sabdavyutpattikarmani 
prayojakam/  Upüdánadyotakaityeke/ Soyamitivyapadesena saribandhopayo- 
gasya sakyatvat/ 

37. Evam hi saigrahakürah pathati — 

Sabdasya grahane hetuh prükrto dhvanirisyate/ 

Sthitibhedanimittatvam Vaikrtah pratipadyate/ / 

Lj W. Rau (Vakyapadiya, Wiesbaden, 1977) reads "sttitibhedanimittatoam" 
.'I8c. 
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the word has a form (pratyáyakasvarüpa), but the form of the 
meaning conveyed by that word (pratyéyyasvaripa) cannot be- 
come the object of utterance with the help of an articulator and a 
place of utterance. The Vrtti on this verse quotes a couple of lines 
from Samgraha according to which “The form of the word as the 
conveyed (abhidheya) never comes under the organs of articulation 
(Karana). When the conveyor form (abhidhüna) comes under the 
organs of articulation, the conveyed, which has the same form, ap- 
pears to be uttered, even though it does not come under the organs 
of utterance. 


4. While commenting on VP.1.26, the Vrtti discusses a num- 
ber of points and in the course of the discussion quotes a number 
of views regarding words, their meanings, the relation between 
them, the kinds of such relations and their purpose for the common 
usage as well as for their use in religious matters. The grammatical 
tradition found in Panini, Vyàdi, Katyayana and Patarijali has con- 
sidered words, meanings and their relation as eternal. The eternal 
relation is called natural (svabhavika), inseparable (abhinna) and 
in the form of mutual compatibility (yogyatüripa). The Vrtti in 
course of this discussion quotes two verses from Sarigrahc. Accord- 
ing to these verses, “Words and their meanings are naturally in- 
separable; we find them used separately only for the worldly usage. 
The unity of words and their meanings is already established. 
Neither in the world, nor in the Veda is there any individual who 
can create the relation of words with their meanings. How can one 
create the relation of words with their meanings through words?” 


5. In the second Kanda of Vükyapadiya (verse No. 263), 
Bhartrhari discusses the nature of the primary meanings and the 
secondary meanings. Normally each word has only one meaning 
and that is its primary meaning. However, long usage or the lack- 
of it, determines the distinction between the primary and the secon- 
dary meanings. Others declare that a meaning depending cn con- 
text or the presence of other word or words is considered to be 
secondary. The next verses (264 and 265) are quotations from Sam- 
graha as stated by the Vrtti on verse No. 264. Punyaraja also says 
that the verse in question is a quotation from Sm@ngrahka. According 


38. VP.I.65. 

39. Na hi svaripan sabdánay — gopindüdivatkarane sannivisati Tattu nityam 
abhidheyamevabhidhanasannivese sati tulyarüpatvüdasannivistamapi samuccar- 
yamanatvendvastyate / 

40. Sabdürthayorasambhede vyavahüre prthakkriyàá / 

Yatah s$abdarthayostatvamekary tatsamavasthitam/ / 

Sa eva punarüha — 

Samnbandhasya na kartüsti sabdànüm lokavedayoh/ 
Sabdaireva hi šabdānāńı sambandhah syütkrtah katham// 
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to these verses, a word when uttered by itself denotes its well- 
known meaning which is its primary meaning; but the word, which 
conveys its meaning through the use of another word and by means 
of a special effort, is understood as giving rise to secondary mean- 
ing."! 


6. In the second Kanda of Vakyapadiya (verse No. 208) Bhar- 
trhari refers to the differences of meanings of individual words in 
a compound and the meaning of a compound as a whole. Accord- 
ing to one opinion, the meaning of a compound is the same as the 
meaning of its constituent words. According to others the meaning 
of. a compound is different from the meanings of its constituent 
units. 


The Vrtti on the above verse quotes a passage from Sarhgraha. 
According to the author of Samgraha the collections of words are 
of four kinds: (1) Those in which the sounds are traced but not 
the meanings, e.g. the words gaurakhara (wild ass) and aSvakarna 
(a tree). These words have a meaning different from the meanings 
of the constituent words; (2) Those in which the meaning is traced 
but not their sounds e.g. Srotriya (a reciter of a Veda) and vaidürya 
(a jewel); (3) Those in which both the sounds and the meanings 
of the constituent units can be traced, e.g. the words rajapurusa (a 
royal servant) and nilotpala (a blue lotus); and (4) Those in which 
neither the sounds nor the meanings of the constituents are traced, 
e.g. the words musalam (a pestle) and balahakah (a cloud). 


7. The grammarians after Patafijali have discussed the func- 
tion of prepositions (upasargah) and post-positions ( Karmaprava- 
caniydh) in context of verbs and nouns. They opine that the pre- 
positions sometimes express the action and sometimes suggest it. 
Bhartrhari discusses this topic in the second Kanda of Vükyapadiya 
(verses 188-204). The Vrtti on VP.II.187 quotes an opinion of 
Samgrahakara,? according to which prepositions do not express 


41. Artheprakarewüpekso yo va $abdüntaraih saha/ 
Yuktah pratyayayotyartha tam, gaunemapare viduh// 
Suddhasyocoirane svarthah prasiddho yasya gamyate/ 
Se mukhya iti vijieyo rapamatranibandhanah/ / 

42. Arthavadbhyo visistorthah samghéta upejāyate/ 
Nopajayata ityeke samasasvürthiloidisu/ / 

43. Tatha hi samgrahalürah patheti/ Trividhü samudadyah sSabdanvayah sabdan- 
vayinorthanvayinah — Sabdárthánvayinasca/ Sabdánvayino — gaurakhara — ašra- 
karqa iti / Arthinvoyinah $rotriyo vaidüryah pérasava iti / Sabdarthanvayino 
Trüjapurusah mlotpalam brahmanakambala iti/ Sa evàha-niranvayünapi samu- 
dayan ridhigvanu gacchantiti tad yath& musalam ulikhalo balahaka iti/ 
The Vrtti in this context quotes an opinion of Dhyànagrahakara the author 
of an early grammar work called Dhyanagraha, which is referred to in Mbh. 
n p. 261, 120-21 and Bhàmaha's Küvyülenküra, VIi — “dhyinagrahabr- 

atplavam". 
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meanings hut only suggest them. The function of the prepositions 
is to specify one of the peculiarities which are present in the action 
denoted by a verb. The preposition is called suggester or revealer 
because it specifies meaning. Bhartrhari, however, refers to other 
opinions regarding the function of prepositions when he says 
{VP.II.188) that they are expressive (vücaka), suggestive (dyo- 
taka) and helpful for the meaning of the root (dhatoh sahakari). 


8. The case of post-positions (Karmapravacaniyah) is similar 
to that of the prepositions (upasargdl). According to Bhartrhari a 
post-position neither suggests an action nor does it directly express 
relation nor does it supply a verb but it specifies a relation. Tnitiat- 
ing the discussion on post-positions, Bh. says (II.197) that an action 
sometimes creates a relation and disappears. Sometimes when the 
verb is heard a relation is produced.^ The Vrtti on this verse quotes 
a few lines from Samgraha which state two kinds of relations: (1) 
that which is understood when a verb is not used (tirobhütakriya- 
padah) and (2) that which is understood when a verb is used (san- 
nihitakriyüápadah ). 


9. The grammarians beginning with Panini have always 
given importance to a sentence as a significant unit of speech. For 
them the division of a sentence into words, of words into syllables 
and of syllables into their parts is only for the grammatical opera- 
tions. The Vrtti on VP.I.26 quotes a verse from Smigraha which 
emphasises the above view. According to it the form of a word is 
not fixed. Its form and meaning are produced from the meaning 
of a sentence. A verse quotation expressing alternative view is 
also found in the Vrtti on the same VP. verse. According to the 
quotation which seems to have been taken from Sangraha, “The 
word along with its meaning is understood from the meaning (of a 
sentence). It is through the words that the meaning of a sentence 
is determined and it is through the groups of letters that a word is 
understood.47 


10. The early Indian tradition regards Prakrit languages in- 
cluding Pali and Apabhrarnga as having developed from Sanskrit. 
We have a list of the faults of pronunciations in the Pratisakhya 


44. Sabdántaropagrahamantarena saibhavi sawnalabdhaniyamo 
yorthastasw dyotako niyamayan vücakatümatileimatiti savigrahaküra āha/ 
45. Janayitva kriyà kacitsambandhan vinivartate/ 
Srüyamáne kriyasabde sambandho jdyate kvacit// 
'46. Samgrahepyuktam — 
Na hi kiñcit padam vrüpena niyatam kvacit/ 
Padanam ripamartho và vikyirthideva Jüyate// 
47. Arthătpadarı sibhidheyam pudàádvakyürthanirnayah / 
Padasaghataja Vakyath varnasamghütajam. padam / / 
Vrsabhadeva says. samgrahoktalingamáha arthāditi/ 
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works and in Mahabhdsya. Early Indian grammarians regarded 
these mispronunciation as having given rise to Prakrit languages. 
Besides these conservative and extralinguistic views, the existence 
of Prakrit and Apabhraméa words has been noted by Katyayana 
and Pataájali. The latter refers to scholars well-versed in Vedic 
lore and yet speaking corrupt words in their daily usage but not 
in ritual practices. We find in Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya (1.175-183 
Rau,) an important discussion regarding the expressiveness of Apa- 
bhrarnša words. . According to him an inability to pronounce a San- 
skrit word properly, led to the use of a mispronounced word which 
in course of time became current as an independent Apabhrarhsa 
word, e.g. Kisi for Krsi or Devadinna for Devadatta. Some of the 
Apabhrathga words were used independently as signifying a parti- 
cular meaning e.g. the word goni did not signify a cow but a round 
bag. The expressiveness of a word depends upon context, irrespec- 
tive of it being a correct or a corrupt word. The correct as well 
as the corrupt words are capable of conveying a meaning. This 
discussion in Vàkyapad:ya about Apabhramsa words has its basis 
in the statement of Samgraha noted in the Vrtti on V.P.I.147 
(Poona) which says that a corrupt Apabhrarnša word has its basis 
in the correct words.“ 


11. We find among Sanskrit Grammarians of the Paninian 
school a very important and detailed discussion on the nature of 
gender. In the Mahabhasya on striyüm,? a number of verses are 
quoted which discuss how gender is determined in common 
usage or in grammar. Patarijali first discusses the popular view on 
gender and finds it unsatisfactory. He discusses the Vaisesika view 
according to which gender is a universal manifested by sex-signs. 
This view is also found unsatisfactory. Hence Pataiijali emphasises 
that the grammarians should formulate their own view regarding 
gender. Patanjali finally states a view which is akin to the Samkhya 
views. 


While explaining the conception of the feminine gender and 
masculine gender, Patarijali uses the words apayena yujyate and 
vardhate. These are explanatory words for samstyüna and pravrtti 
or prasava, which signify the feminity and masculinity. These words 
are used by grammarians earlier than Patanjali. Verse No. six 
quoted by him states that the grammarians should formulate their 
concept of gender from decrease (sarmstyüna) and increase (pra- 


48. Sabdaprakrtirapabhramáah. 
49. Pa. Su. 4.1.3. 
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sava), which should regularly bring about the notions of feminine 
and masculine genders. 


The two words saiistyina and prasava are used along with a 
number of their synonyms, in a long quotation from Sarngraha, 
which is found in Helaraja's commentary on Va. Pa. III.13.1-2. 


Coagulation, compactness, removal of dullness, incapacity, cessa- 
tion, obstruction of activity, disappearance, these are the characte- 
ristics of feminity. Activity, all round spreading, ability for in- 
crease, employment of the conduct, predominance, activity and ap- 
pearance, these are the characteristics of masculinity. Evenness. 
stableness, cessation of longing, prevention of the corelation between 
parts and the whole and isolation, these are the characteristics of 
the neuter.>! 


Similar quotations on philosophical and semantic aspects of 
words could not be obtained from grammar works which belong to 
systems other than that of Panini, because they seldom discuss sem- 
antic and philosophical aspects of language. It is likely that we 
may find many more Satigraha views from pre-Bhartrhari grammar- 
works like Dhyanagraha and from the Vrtti work of the Vrttikara 
who is quoted in the Mahabhasyadipika, provided we are able to 
find them. 


From the above quotations of Samgraha we can surmise that 
Swigraha was a work in prose and verse form and that it discussed 
grammatical, philosophical and semantic problems from many angles 
without siding with any particular view. A similar method is found 
in Patanjali's Mahabhasya and Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya and Mahi- 
bhasyadipika and later on in Nagesa's Mafijusd-triad. 


The study of Samgraha gradually declined and the work ulti- 
mately went into oblivion. Bhartrhari states reasons for this con- 
dition. Even before Patanjali, there were signs of the decline of 
the study of Samgraha. According to Bhartrhari the Samgraha stu- 
dies came to a halt because students of grammar became fond of 
abridgements, for they did not have a proper background of the 
different ššstras which was required for the appreciation of the com- 
plexities, the deep and scholarly treatment of topics and the diverse 


50. Samstyana-prasavau lingamastheyau svalertantatah / 
Samstyanare stydyaterdrat stri süteh sap prasavah pwmàün// 

51. Semstyánam sathhananam tamonulvrttirasaktiruparatih pravrttipratibandhasti- 
tobhavah stritumhi/ 
Prasavo vibhdvo vurddhisaktirurddhilébho’bhridrekah 
pravrttiravirbhava iti pumstvain / Avivaksitah samyam 
sthitirautsukyanivrttiraparárthatvamangüngibhüvauivrttih 
kaivalyamiti napuansalcam / 
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views on philosophical aspects discussed in the Sarhgraha. Pataii- 
jali accumulated in. his Mahibhadsya whatever was good and useful 
in Sanigraha, It can also be said that Patanjali was also indirectly 
responsible for the final decline of the Samgraha. This is not to 
suggest that Samgraha was totally lost to both Patanjali and Bhar- 
trhari, because we find them quoting views which were handed down 
by tradition, if not through the Sarhgraha extant in their time. 


52. Prüyena saikseparucinalpavidyaparigrahám / 
Sammprapya vaiwikarandn saigrahestamupügate//  VP.II.476 (Rau. 481) 


THE ROLE OF SRÍ AND THE CONCEPT OF 
PURUSAKARA 


K. K. A. VENKATACHARI 


Imtroduction: 


THE Visistadvaita tradition recognises Bhakti as an instrument of 

worship for the glory of the realisation of the Ultimate. It ac- 
cords supreme significance to the role of the consort of the Lord. 
She is known as Sri, the very embodiment of the most magnificent 
and resplendent form. The Vedas describe Sri as possessing divine 
attributes, the foremost among them being mercy or benign compas- 
sion. Alavandar (Yamuna), the great Vaisnava savant of the 10th 
Century A.D. sings Her praise as, 


श्रीरित्येव च नाम ते भगवति (catusslokt) 


Alavandar had conceived of the vital role of Sri in granting 
salvation to parched souls, but had not elaborated on this theme. 
It was left to the Acaryas of the post-Ramanuja period, from about 
the 12th century A.D. onwards, to develop the concept of the suc- 
cour rendered by Sri, as one of the basic tenets of Visistadvaita Phi- 
losophy. This came to be recognised 25 "Purusakara" in Sri Vai- 
snava parlance; the word as such was not used then though the un- 
derlying principle of this concept could be traced in their many 
beautiful hymns. 


Role of Sri: 


Sri as the Universal Mother and the inseparable Consort of the 
Lord plays the unique role as the guardian angel of the soul. In 
the work entitled, “Laksmi-Tantra”, the origin of the word and the 
significance of Sri are described- It can be seen that Sri, besides 
being resplendent and possessing all-embracing powers, has that 
quality of propitiation and assuaging the anger of the Lord towards 
erring human souls. It may be appropriate to quote excerpts from 
an English translation,! which runs as follows: 


ठ 
1. Laksmi Tantra, A Pancarátra Text, tr. and notes by Sanjukta Gupta, E.J. 
Brill, Leiden. 1972, Chapter 50, verses 79b-82. 
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“I listen to ($rnomi) (my devotee’s) lamenting propitiation 
and I demolish (grnomi) the misfortunes of the honest. I cover 
(frnomi) the world with my gunas and I protect (Sarana) it eter- 
nally. I am Hari's body (Sarira) and the gods desire (ipsita) me 
with faith ($raddha). When in the state of Santa, the substratum, 
I rumble (ranti) as paśyā (sound) produced from the navel (i.e. 
the sound (om). (Then) as the initiative (prerani) I, madhya, 
urge the minds (to activity) and I occupy the mouth in the form of 
the creator of sounds (arnas-varna). Present, thus in four manners 
distinguished by santa, pasya ete., I take shelter in (Visnu), whereas 
I myself give shelter to the Saktis (such as Jaya etc.). I destroy 
(remi) (the sins of the protected) and at the same time fulfil their 
wishes (rami). I am the most resplendent and most beneficent rati 
(revelling capacity) of the Sakti, desired (by all). It is thus that 
the masters in meaning of the Vedanta recognize me directly as 
SRI. Nevertheless, the master, my universal power (vibhüti), the 
three worlds, together with the creator and the gods do not account 
for even a sixteenth part of my sound (body)." 


श्रुणोमि करुणां वाचं श्रुणोमि दुरितं सताम्‌ ॥ ७९॥ 

श्रुणोमि च गुणविश्वं शरणं चास्मि शाश्वतम्‌ । 

शरीरं च हरेरस्मि श्रद्धया चेप्सिता सुरैः n ८० n 

शान्ताधारपदस्थास्मि पश्या रन्तो च नाभिजा। 

प्रेरणी च धियां मध्या सृष्टिवक्त्र तथाणंसाम्‌ N ८१॥ 

चतुःस्यानस्थिता चेवं शान्तापश्यादि भेदिनी । 

श्रयामि श्रयणीयास्मि शक्तिभिः रेमि रामि च ॥ ८२॥ 
(लक्ष्मीतन्त्रे पञ्चाशोऽध्यायः) 


Purusakara: 


Purusakara, in the Sri-Vaisnava tradition, means the interces- 
sion of some one between the Soul and God. Sri is looked upon as 
the first Purusakara and plays the role of the mediator between the 
Soul and God. 


The origin of the word ‘Purusakara’ though obscure, may be 
taken as from the Sanskrit word ‘Puraskara’ — meaning keeping 
some one in between. 


The word ‘Purusakara’ has been. used for the first time in Arā- 
yirappati — the commentary on Tiruvdymoli by Pillan? In a later 
period, the Ácarya was acknowledged as the Mediator or Purusa- 
kara between the Soul and Sri to God. It is but natural that the 


2. Tiruvaymoli, 6-10, Avatarika. 
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later Acaryas built the concept of Purusakara around Sri, because 
Sri or Laksmi has been described as the mother in earlier litera- 
ture. These Acaryas also got an insight into and interpreted the 
Valmiki Ramayana from the angle of this envisaging concept, Hence 
some incidents from the Ramayana have been interpreted by the 
Acaryas as demonstrating Purusakira or the Intercession of Sri, 
with mother’s natural love for her children, on behalf of those erring 
ones. 


Rüma's kindness: 


Paragara Bhattar, in his Sri Gunaratna Kosa cites two inci- 
dents from the Ramayana as revealing the qualities of compassion 
and mother — Love of Sri, who is always ready to intercede with 
the Lord on behalf of the Soul. One such incident concerns Kākā- 
sura who began teasing Sita with a view to outrage her modesty. 
Rama, enraged at this behaviour of Kakasura, wanted to kill him 
but the latter escaped with his life only because Sita took pity on 
him and pleaded with Rama to spare him. Another incident took 
place in the ASokavana. After Ravana was killed, Hanuman who 
came looking for Sita, wanted to punish the demons for having given 
her trouble. But Sita prevented him from doing so, demonstrating 
that the demons were merely carrying out the behest of their chief 
Ravana. And surely. it was not a sin to carry out the orders of the 
ruler. 


Now, Purusakara is taken to describe the intercession of Sri 
with the Lord on behalf of the erring children, And only the for- 
mer incident concerning Kakasura fits in with this description. The 
latter incident concerning Hanuman and the demons can at best be 
taken as demonstrating the mother’s natural tenderness of heart 
and sympathy for the erring children and interceding on their be- 
half with not third persons but with the Lord Himself directly. It 
is not Pursakara in the accepted sense of the term. This only shows 
the eagerness of the later Acaryas to seek authority for the concept 
of Purusakara in early literature including Valmiki Ramayana. 


Lord Is Decision: 


Based on Bhattar’s description of these two incidents from 
Ramayana as illustrating the Purusakara, qualities of Sri and on the 
remarks made by other Acaryas, the later Acaryas developed fur- 
ther the concept of Purusakara. They quoted not only the above 


3. Srisüktam, 12. 
4. Sri-gunaratna kosam, 50. 
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two incidents but also profusely from the Hymns of the Alvars in 
support of the concept of Purusakara. 


Periyalvar says that even granting that the goddess Laksmi 
might point out certain negative traits of the devotees, the Lord, 
because He is independent (svatantra), would say: "My devotees 
cannot commit any sin. Even if they do so, it is not a sin. Virtue 
is what I like. So when I like what my devotees do, even if it is a 
sin, it becomes a virtue”. The Lord's independence of action is 
stressed here. From the expression "Even if Laksmi were to find 
fault", in which the subjunctive is used, it is clear that Alvar thinks 
that Laksmi will not point out the sins of the individual. Also Nam- 
malvar in his Tiruvaymoli says that he seeks refuge at the feet of 
the Lord Venkatam: “O Lord, you who have the Lady who came out 
of the lotus dwelling on Your chest, (the lady) who is there with 
the intention of never being separated from You even for a second.’ 
The commentators interpret this reference as seeking refuge first 
with Laksmi in an attempt to seek her intercession by associating 
Laksmi’s name with the Lord. This is the principle of Purusakara. 
In fact, the commentators say that this whole decade (6 : 10) des- 
cribes Saranagati (surrender) and Purusakara (intercession). In 
the same way, commentators feel that when Ramanuja first seeks 
refuge with Sri (Laksmi) in his Gadyatraya, his act is based on 
Purusakara principle.” 


The Lady Wins: 


It goes to the credit of Periyavaccin Pillai who first systema- 
tises Purusakara and describes it elaborately in his work Paranta 
Rahasyam. He visualises an imaginary conversation that takes 
place between the Lord and Sri, wherein the Lady emerges as a vic- 
tor of compassion. When the Lord is in angry and stern mood, 
Sri softens Him by Her argument and cools his temperament and 
thus Laksmi prepares ISvara to listen to Her plea for the welfare 
of the souls. Then She begins the campaign. 


Sri (Piratti): You please accept this cetana. 


Iévara (sternly): This individual has committed sins and insulted 
me: "All the scriptures are My commandments, but he has dis- 
obeyed them. 


Pirat: You take all these sins as an object for Your compassion 
(Ta. porai)". 


5. Periyaluar Tirumoli, 4.2. 
6. Tiruvüymoli, 6-10-10. 
7. Saranügati Gadya. 
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isvara: For the sake of porai do you want me to ignore the Sastric 
injunctions? 


Piratti: For the sake of Sastric injunctions do you want to ignore 
Your compassion? 


I$vara: Suggest a way in which Sastric injunctions together with 
compassion can be followed without any clash. 


Piratti: You make the vimukha (those against you) the object for 
Your Sastric injunctions and the abhimukha (those in favour of 
You) the object of Your compassion. 


I$vara accepted this compromise and thus evenstually the Lady 
emerges as a victor of compassion. 


By relating such an imaginary conversation beween Sri and 
Isvara, Periyavaccan Pillai illustrates the role of Sri as the intercessor. 
He further states that although the cetana has the same relation- 
ship with both the Lord and Piratti, the Lord happens to be the 
Supreme (Pursottama) and has the quality of harshness (Kathinya). 


In His role as the father He has power for the welfare of the 
cetana, while as the ruler (nirvahaka) of the entire creation He can 
also be severe and strict. To balance these qualities, Piratti, who 
is a lady, has the quality of softness. Because She is the mother 
of the entire creation, She has innate affection (vatsalya), and be- 
cause She does not have the direct responsibility of ruling the uni- 
verse, She is always pleasant. Consequently, Sho can be a Puru- 
sakára and balance the contrasting qualities of the Lord. 


Acarya Essential: 

In another work of his by name Mauikka Malai Periyavaccan 
Pillai discusses the need of two Purusakaras, wherein "SRI" func- 
tions between the Soul and the Lord and *Acarya" between the Soul 
and Sri. 

The Acarya as an intermediary between the Soul and Sri has 
an essential function. He introduces the cetana to Sri and briefs 
Her on the need to give succour to the hungry Soul, though it might 
have erred and countermanded the commandments of the Supreme. 
Being Omnipotent, and all powerful, the Lord takes cognisance of 
all that an individual does, including his defects. It is then that 
Piratti, with the prior recommendation of the Acarya, pleads with 
the Lord and influences Him to ignore the defects of the individual, 
who has sought protection at Her lotus feet. 
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Acarya as Purusakara helps the individual in giving him the 
assurance, not to be worried, by sins committed by him. He also 
gives the hope that Lord will forgive him. Sri (Piratti) will influ- 
ence the Lord to ignore the defects of the individual who has sought 
protection. Therefore two Purusakaras are essential The trans- 
lation of relevant passage of Manikka Malai is given under:— 


“When the attainment of God is the inseparable quality of the 
individual and vice versa, where is the need to accept mediation 
(Purusakára)? Mediation is essential because the individual when 
he enters this world and gets this body, they cause him to forget 
the essential qualities, namely that he is a subject of God alone, is 
dependent upon God, and the Soul is different from the body, and 
they cause him to lose his proper existence, and thus finally he be- 
comes full of defects. The intercessor approaches God, who is in- 
dependent, and omnipotent, to persuade Him not to punish the indi- 
vidual once his defects are seen." 


If the Lord and the Goddess (Sri) both should be objects of 
attainment how can the Goddess be an intercessor? Because, al- 
though God has both independence and accessibility, the Goddess 
has only the quality of accessibility. What is the need for accepting 
two intercessors, one the Goddess (Sri) and other the Acarya? 


Nanciyar answers, "We accept the (intercessors) in order to re- 
move the shortcomings of the protector (Lord) and the protected 
(we) enabling both of them to attain their essential nature (Sva- 
rüpa). "The defeat of the individual who takes refuge is removed 
when he approaches God remembering the lineage of his Guru. The 
protector's shortcomings are removed when that individual ap- 
proaches God through the Goddess. How can the protector (the 
Lord) have defects? The defect of the protector (the Lord) is, 
having the independence, by which, He can point out the defects of 
the individual who lives in this world. In so doing, He treats this 
inferior world as though it were on par with the heavenly world. 
But when he approaches the Goddess, this defect is removed. When 
the Lord takes the individual's soul (for protection) He takes it 
through the Acarya and the Goddess. When the individual soul 
approaches the Lord, he also approaches Him through the Acarya 
and the Goddess. This can be well seen in the cases of Sri Vibhi- 
sana Perumal, Guhapperumal, Tiruvati (Hanuman), Maharajar 
(Jatayu). The Lord should get His essential nature (Svaripa) 
only through protection (of individual). The Goddess gets Her 
essential nature only through causing individuals to be protected. 
Only by teaching these truths does the Acarya attain his essential 
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nature, by causing individuals to be protected. When it understands 
these truths, only then does the individual soul attain its essential 
nature. The Asrama duties will be fulfilled only when he follows 
them without any desire for pleasure and wealth. Vaisnava-ness 
will be obtained only when I-ness and Mine-ness are forgotten. These 
two are obstacles to attaining God. 


Conclusion: 


It can be observed from the foregoing that the Lord is Supreme 
and all powerful and has traits which are not tinged with mercy. 
In contrast, His Consort Sri is the very embodiment of kindness and 
compassion. She takes pity on the erring soul and by clever argu- 
ment wins over the Lord and makes Him grant pardon to the errant 
individual and ultimately render it acceptable to the Lord as worthy 
of salvation. In essence She is Purusakàra Prime. The Acarya. 
heing well acquainted with the disciple and having free access to 
Piratti, functions as an essential ingredient in introducing the indi- 
vidual to Sri and recommending him for compassionate considera- 
tion. It is thus that the Acarya is also a Purusakara, though only 
secondary to Sri. 


Thus the role of Sri and the concept of Purusakira in Sri- 
Vaisnava tradition has gained currency in granting salvation to the 
Soul, for the greater glory of the Lord Supreme. 


THE RASA THEORY—ITS ESSENCE 
P. N. VIRKAR 


ALL the details which the Rasa theory has been made up of as 

also the way in which the details happen to be presented to us 
may not be acceptable to each and every thinker. "Why take the 
case only of the modern scholars? The interpretation of Bharata's 
Rasa-sütra put forth by Bhatta Lollata was improved upon by Sri 
Sankuka. Bhatta-nàyaka criticised both his predecessors and Abhi- 
navagupta differed a good deal from Bhatta-nayaka also. It is in- 
teresting to note, by the way, that all these interpreters took 
Bharata's Rasa-sütra as a basis and attempted to interpret it as they 
thought fit. l 


Would these interpreters deny the debt they owed to Bharata? 
Even though Bhatta Lollata's interpretation might have been dis- 
carded by the later critics, was he not, in a sense, the pioneer who 
had been instrumental in inviting their attention to the Rasa-sūtra 
and in making them devote their thought to interpreting the Rasa- 
sūtra in the way they chose to? Even Abhinavagupta did accept, 
though partially, the concept of Sādhāraņīkaraņa first put forth by 
Bhatta-nayaka. 


Howsoevermuch, therefore, we may differ regarding the details 
of the Rasa theory, and whatever the extent to which we may not 
feel like accepting in toto the explanation offered by Sanskrit rheto- 
ricians in regard to terms such as Sadharanikarana and the like, we 
shall have to admit that the essence of the Rasa theory is all im- 
portant at all times. By ‘details’ I mean such matters as the num- 
ber of Rasas, whether Rasas, Bhadvas, etc. should be held to be of 
different kinds, whether the Sthayi Bhavas mentioned by Bharata 
are of the same nature or not (some Sthayi Bhàvas may, for ex- 
ample, be occurrents and some, mental dispositions) and so on. It 
may also be questioned whether both mental states and bodily states 
deserved to be classed as Vyabhichari Bhavas. The present article 
is an attempt to show what the core of the Rasa theory is and how 
that core is of vital importance at all times. 


Before proceeding to examine the nature of that 'core', it will 
be necessary to take into account what the main aim or at least one 


A.S.—13 
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of the main aims of producing great literary works is. To enable 
us to know this, the first question that will have to be answered is 
whether a great literary artist produces a literary work exclusively 
for himself or whether in his heart he cherishes a desire that Rasikas 
should appreciate it. Even Bhavabhüti who (though somewhat des- 
perately) says that his attempt is not for those who do not approve 
of it, तान्‌ प्रति aq यत्नः, is obliged to express a hope that someone 
who shares his views will be born one day or the other or may even 
be existing at that very time in some corner of the world. 


If, then, a fine piece of art is produced at least for some selected 
members of the society, it cannot be denied that at least those few 
Rastkas are expected to get delight from it. Delight has, therefore, 
to be admitted as one of the main aims of all artistic production. 
That is the view put forth by the great Bharata over two thousand 
years ago, when he said: 


दुःखार्तानां श्रमर्तानां शोकार्तानां तपस्विनाम्‌ । 


विश्रामजननं लोके नाटयमेतद्‌ भविष्यति n 
(Nàtyasastra 1.114-15) 


Visrémajananam means ‘giving peace of mind’. A little later, (ibid 
1.124), however, he uses the word ‘Vinodajananam’, i.e., ‘giving de- 
light. Abhinavagupta in his Locana says that of the aims of poetry, 
delight is of the greatest importance. Mammata calls delight as the 
‘crest-jewel of all the objectives of poetry. In the Sangita-Ratna- 
kara (1.1.25-30) we are told that music gives supreme delight to 
everyone, from God Siva down to non-human animals like the young- 
one of a deer. 


And if we think of a piece of literature or of any work of art 
from the point of view of a reader or a spectator or a listener in- 
stead of from that of an artist, what is it that he takes recourse to 
a work of art for? Does he not do so with a desire to entertain 
himself, i.e., to get some delight from it? I have heard so many 
people observe — ‘Well, I love to read the Sakuntala for enjoyment. 
The whole charm, however, is lost when I am forced to study it 
for an examination. This joy or delight, moreover, is certainly 
different from worldly joy. ‘“Sadyah paranirvrtaye” says Mam- 
mata (Kaévyaprakdsa, p. 8). This joy is described as ‘Brahmananda- 
sahodarah’ by many Sanskrit rhetoricians, including Jagannatha. 
It must be admitted that the joy rises to a much higher plane than 
lhat one experiences on hearing such communications as “I shall 


1. तथापि aa प्रीतिरेव प्रधानम्‌ । Dhvanyüloke (Locana), Kasi edition, p. 40. 
2. संकलप्रयोजनमौलिभूतम्‌ । Kavyapraküsa, Zalkikar's edition, p. 6. 
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give you money’ or ‘A son has been born to you.’ But in what res- 
pects is this joy of appreciation different from wordly joys? Why 
is it said to be resting on a higher plane? Obviously because 
thoughts about one’s own self, one’s daily life and surroundings are 
out of one’s mind when one is engaged in appreciating a work of 
art. One is ‘concentred all’ or ‘concentred a good deal’ at least in 
relishing the beauty of the work that one has before oneself. Abhi- 
navagupta tells us that one of the causes that bring about Sadharami- 
karana? is ‘anusandhana’, ie. repeatedly pondering over the 'ex- 
pressed sense' that the reader or spectator has understood on read- 
ing a poem or seeing a play that is being staged. This understand- 
ing is the same as a knowledge of the Vibhávas, Anubhavas, etc. 
that the poet or the dramatist might have described. Now, why 
does a rasika spectator feel like doing this ‘anusandhana’ or re- 
peated thinking of the expressed sense? Of course because the poet 
has arranged and described the Vibhivas, Anubhüvas, etc. beauti- 
fully. It is that beauty of description that attracts the reader's 
attention. Great works of literature produced by master-minds are 
so powerful that they draw the rasika's attention perforce towards 
them, as if that attention were ‘turned by reins.’ He cannot but 
think almost only of what has been presented before him by the 
poet. 


And Abhinavagupta further tells us that as a result of this 
anusandhána (and also because of the capacity to appreciate that 
a rasika may be gifted with), Sadharantkarana not only of the 
Vibhávas etc. but of the spectator himself? is also brought about. 
The idea of Sddha@rantkarana occurred for the first time to Bhatta- 
n&yaka. He, however, held that it is Vibhavas, Anubhavas, Vyabhi- 
char Bhivas and the Sthayi Bhüva that undergo Sddhdranikarana. 
I would not, here, deal with the different interpretations of the 
word Sadhüranikarana that have been offered or are likely to be 
offered. I should instead, like to explore what Sddharanikarana 
may mean, or, rather, what may actually be happening in the mind 
of the spectator at the Sddhirayitkarana stage. To me it.seems that 
the spectator, when he is absorbed in seeing a play (or reading a 
poem) must be setting aside all thoughts about the minor and hence 
quite secondary details regarding the Vibhavas etc. He must be 
thinking only of the reactions of the parties on the stage to the 


3. We need not at this stage be confused by the different interpretations of the 

oe sddhdranikarana. We shall see a little later the main idea underlying 
1t. 

4. CE Raghuvansa, IL 28:-- रश्मिष्विवादाय नगेन्ट्रसक्तां निवतयामास ager दृष्टिम । 


5. Vide the words प्रमुष्टपरिमितप्रमातृत्णदिनिजधरमेण प्रमात्रा Rasagangddhara (p. 25) 
Kavyamala edition ia : 
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situations arising and of the emotions, attitudes etc. that those re- 
actions may be suggestive of. He must also be aware, of course, 
of and hence enjoying the beauty with which the emotions etc. 
happen to be delineated. And this very experience must be being 
shared by the so many spectators who may be engaged in appre- 
ciating. So this, i.e., the sharing of similar experiences by all who 
happen to be witnessing and enjoying — is one meaning of the 
term Sddhéranikarana, or rather, ‘Sddharanibhavana’ and there 
should be no dispute regarding this state of affairs at least, To turn 
now to the second and more important implication of the term in 
question. We have seen that the spectator is aware only of the 
emotions etc. presented and of the beauty with which they may be 
presented. At that time such details as this is so and so, he flourish- 
ed so many years ago, he is wearing such and such a dress and so 
on, are forgotten, or at least fall into the background for the time 
being. This should be taken to be the simple implication of the 
term Saddharanikarana of Vibhavas etc. and that of the 867 Bhava. 
Concentration of the spectator on the main thing delineated, that 
is, the emotions, and on the exquisiteness with which they are be- 
ing depicted — this should be taken as the sum and substance of 
the concept of Sddharanikarana, so far as it concerns Vibhdvas, 
Anubhivas, etc. and the Sthayi Bháva that is depicted. It of course 
goes without saying that this happens in the case only of those 
Rasikas who happen to be engrossed in appreciating or enjoying 
the play and in the case only of those dramatic works or similar 
works of art in which an emotion is the principal thing manifested. 


But Abhinavagupta, while accepting Bhattanayaka's concept of 
Sddhdiranikarana, extends its field much further. Sddharanikarana, 
he tells us, does not stop with the Vibhavas etc. and the main emo- 
tion, but it influences the spectator or the reader himself. Now 
what are we to understand by the Sadharanikarana of the spectator 
being brought about? To understand that, we have to proceed on 
the same lines on which we proceeded a short while ago. The spec- 
tator, for some time, loses the awareness of his own limited world, 
ie. of his everyday surroundings and identifies himself with the 
world presented before his mind by the poet's genius. This identi- 
fication does not, of course, take place wholly. He does not so 
lose himself as to react to the situations as the original characters 
appear to do. Ahdryajidna, that is, the awareness that he is not 
actually one of them, is certainly there. But he does lose contact 
with his everyday affairs, for those moments at least. 


And do not the two worlds — the one consisting only of one's 
own selfish interests and the other wherein the thoughts of one's 
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limited self and concerns are out of one's consciousness stand on 
two different levels? I am tempted, in this context, to quote the 
following few lines written by J. A. Froude, a well-known English 
essayist: “The essence of true nobility is the neglect of self. Let 
the thought of self pass in, and the beauty of a great action is gone, 
like the bloom from a soiled flower.’ And it is exactly because 
while engrossed in appreciating a great work of art one forgets one’s 
small world and ‘enjoys’ what the author or the artist has erected 
before him that Abhinavagupta calls that joy as ‘ulaukika’. ‘Alau- 
kika’ means just ‘not Laukika', that is, one that is removed from 
selfish and hence narrow worldly joys which one experiences when 
one gets money or when a child happens to be born to one. 


The well-known Marathi novelist, Shri Hari Narayan Apte has 
said: ‘That is enlightened literature which serves to elevate man 
from beastliness to godliness.’ Such literature or such a great work 
of art raises us above our low, selfish plane by keeping us engross- 
ed, may it be for some moments only, in a fairly unselfish and hence 
a purer joy. Works of master-minds improve our taste and hence 
constant or frequent appreciation of such works of art is said to be 
a ladder helping to take us nearer Brahmananda. 


Life is pervaded by disappointment and misery, to a great ex- 
tent. ‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave’ says the English 
poet, Gray.© Even in modern times what do we find? Many of the 
people who indulge in drinking do so only because that for some- 
time makes them forget their daily worries. Many in western 
countries take to such undesirable and even harmful drugs such as 
L.S.D. Why? Even those suffering from physical pain or mental 
agony or sleeplessness are given sedatives by physicians or pychia- 
trists, with a view to relieving them of their pain or agony for 
some time. When we happen to be aggrieved by the loss of some- 
one dear and near to us, sight seeing or a change of climate is very 
often recommended. All such measures are intended solely to take 
out of our mind the thoughts that are ‘too much with us.’ 


Such being the case, the value of appreciating great works of 
art (and particularly when one is a rasika, fond of such works) can 
never be over-estimated. What a great consolation, what a healthy 
and invigorating influence is exercised by works of master-artists! 
We cannot even dream of comparing that influence with the one 


6. Cf. a similar idea in the Mahabharata, Striparva, H-3. 
सब क्षयान्ता faaan: पतनान्ताः aequo 
ddm विप्रयोगान्ताः सवमृत्पादि भझग्रम 1 
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exercised by sedative drugs and less still with that caused by such 
harmful habits as drinking. In his poem entitled. ‘The Scholar’, 
Robert Southey speaks thus about his favourite books: 


‘My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day. 


"*. .. ३६६५ t! | | as |] | À | | ०३००० +०+०++० ०० n 


With them I take delight in weal 
And seek relief in woe, 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks are often bedewed 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude.' 


It is in the light of this objective, viz., getting ‘alaukika’ joy, 
that we have to look at and estimate the value of the Rasa theory, 
propounded decades of centuries ago. We simply cannot do away 
with the main principle underlying it and choose to send that prin- 
ciple ‘to a museum’. Such impulses arise, it appears to me, either 
because one is lacking in the insight capable of going deep enough 
into all that is said about the theory or because one attaches an un- 
necessarily great importance to details of presentation with all of 
which we may not agree. Details or outward presentation put 
forth for the first time must not impress us so much as to lose sight 
of the core, the spirit. 


To turn now to what this ‘essence’ is made up of. Ananda- 
'vardhana brought it out clearly that our words sometimes 'suggest' 
a meaning that is quite distinct from the meaning they express. 
.His more noteworthy contribution is that the suggested sense con- 
veyed by the words of great poets? is highly beautiful, and the 
greater the poet, the greater is the charm of the suggested sense. 
Both the expressed sense and the suggested one have to be beauti- 
ful, if the poem or the work of art has to be recognised as great. 
The poem, says Anandavardhana, must be lalitocita sannivesgacéru 
(p. 45). He also insists that in a Dhvanikavya (ie.,in an Uttama 
Kavya) the suggested sense must be principal or more beautiful 
than the expressed sense: 


7. प्रतीयमानं पुनरन्यदेव वस्त्वस्ति वाणीषु महाकवीनाम्‌ । 
यत्तत्प्रसिद्धावयवातिखितं विभाति लावण्यमिवाइगनासु ।। è —Dhvanyüloka, 1-4 
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(3) तस्य हि ega: स्वरूपं सकलसतकविकाव्योपनिषदभूतमतिरमणीयम्‌ । 
(p. 35) 


(२) ward: शब्दों वा तमर्यम्‌पसर्जनीकृतस्वायो । 
व्यझक्तः, काव्यविशेषः स ध्वनिरिति सुरिभिः mfra: n (1-13) 


(3) चारुत्वोत्कर्षनिबन्धना हि वाच्यव्यडग्यथोः प्राधान्यव्विक्षा। (p. 114) 


Anandavardhana has, thus, laid emphasis on both the beauty 
of the expression and the beauty of that which is suggested. And 
although he has said thus about a poem or a play, his line of think- 
ing is applicable to any work of art. Beauty of form certainly has 
its place, but the whole of that beauty must serve only to enhance 
the beauty of the import. That is what is meant by Lüvamya 
Yojanam, i.e., investing a picture with beauty. The artist must 
direct all his efforts towards heightening the charm of what he 
wants to suggest mainly, of what he intends to impress upon the 
minds of the spectators or readers. 


And of the various kinds of the suggested sense, an emotion 
is the most powerful. It is a feeling that impresses the reader most. 
A work of art appears to be living, to be full of life if it manifests 
an emotion, of course, beautifully. 


Who, then, can deny even in modern times, that it is a feeling 
— whether we call it an. emotion or a sentiment is immaterial — 
that endows a poem or a work of art with livingness? Even those 
of the moderners, some of whom hold that western aestheticians 
alone have been true aestheticians, will do well to bring to mind 
Wordsworth's famous lines: 


"Poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings, re- 
collected in contemplation and worked upon by imagination.” So 
a poet (or dramatist or any artist) should compose a poem (or an 
artist should produce a work of art) with the main intention of 
depicting a feeling beautifully which is the essence of the Rasa 
theory. That is exactly the purpose which is served by saying that 
Bhiva Yojanam and Lüvanya Yojanam are the main añgas of a pic- 
ture. Wordsworth also has the same message to give to would-be 
poets when he speaks of an overflow of powerful feelings ‘worked up- 
on by imagination’. When this is done, the purpose of any work 
of art is more than achieved. 


What else does the Rasa-sütra of Bharata tell us? Vibhdvas, 
Anubhavas etc. may not be the causes or effects of an actual 


8. हपभेदा: प्रमाणानि भाव-लावण्ययोजनम्‌ । 
सादुश्यं वणिकाभङग इति fad sesen u 
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feeling, but they are certainly the means that an artist em- 
ploys to present a Sthayi Bhüva? beautifully. He must, of course, 
hit upon the proper Vibhavas etc. and must direct or exploit all 
his workmanship to lend splendour to the Sthéiyi Bhava. 


Anandavardhana has said that of the three kinds of the sug- 
gested sense, ‘Rasadis’ (that is, Rasas, Bhüvas etc.) are of supreme 
importance: 


प्रतीयमानस्य चान्यप्रभेवदर्शनेषपि रसभावमु्खेनेवोपलक्षणम्‌, 
प्राधान्यात्‌ 
He urges all poets to make every effort to see that they depict 
Rasüdis alone, as the principal thing, when composing poems. 
Then only will their composition be of the highest quality. I shall 
quote only a few sentences from the Dhyanyaloka: 


(अ) व्यछ्यव्यड्जकभावेषस्मिन्‌ विविधे संसवत्यपि। 
रसादिसय एकस्मिन्‌ mf स्पादवधानवान्‌ ॥ (19.5) 


(ब) कविना प्रबन्धमुपनिब्नता सर्वात्मना रसपरतन्त्रेणेव भवितव्यम्‌ | 
8 हि कवेरितिवृत्तमात्रनिवंहणेन किचित्‌ प्रयोजनम्‌, इतिहासादेब afters: 
(p. 336) 


(स) रसावयो हि दृयोरपि तथोर्जोबितभूताः। (p. 401) 
(द) परिपाकवतां कवीनां रसादितात्पर्यविरहे व्यापार एवं न शोभते। (P. 497) 
Hence it is that Abhinavagupta also says emphatically: 


तेन रस एव वस्तुत आत्मा, वस्त्वलद्ारध्वनी तु सर्वथा रसं प्रति पर्यस्यते । 
(Locana, p. 85) 


A word about the Karuna Rasa before I come to a close. Soka 
(grief) is said to be the Sthiy; Bhàva of the Karuna Rasa. The 
question that has been often raised is this: If aesthetic experience 
consists of joy, how can the experience of Soka serve to give joy? 
Is Soka something pleasurable? 


This question could thus be answered. If the appreciation of 
a tragedy were not pleasurable, people would not have witnessed 
‘tragedies at all, or, at least, would not have seen it a second time. 
Büt we hear of so many people reading or seeing the same tragedy 
more than once. So even tragedies must be giving people pleasure 
enough to make them read or witness tragedies. 


9. The word Sthayi Bháva may point to permanent feelings that are latently 
stationed in everyone's mind. In the field of art, however, the word स्थायी 
means aya स्यीयमानः ie. which lasts in the +asika's consciousness so long as 
he is appreciating a work of art. i 
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Well, but why should a tragedy be capable of giving pleasure? 
That is the question. The probable reasons may be these: When 
one loses a very dear person, one experiences a deep sorrow. When 
his plight is seen by a friend or relative, he also is affected. But 
is the sorrow of the friend or relative exactly the same as that of 
the person on whom a calamity has actually befallen? Obviously 
not. The sorrow of the observer is mixed with a feeling of sym- 
pathy, and it is not a sorrow on account of a loss to himself. The 
sorrow of the sage Valmiki when he saw one of the pair of Kraunca 
birds killed by a hunter could not be said to be exactly of the same 
kind as that of the surviving bird. Valmiki’s emotion contained a 
good deal of sympathy, in addition to an overflow of wrath for the 
cruelty of the hunter. 


It is this sympathy which not only distinguishes, but elevates 
and serves to purify the feeling which the observer experiences on 
seeing an aggrieved party. That is why Abhinavagupta says: 


न तु मुनेः शोकः इति मन्तव्यम्‌ । एवं हि सति तद्वुःखेन सोऽपि दुःखित इति 
कृत्वा रसस्यात्मतेति निरवकाशं भवेत्‌ । न च दृःखसन्तप्तस्यंषा दशेति । 
(p. 86) 


This discussion reminds me of the following verse from Bhasa's 
Svapna-Vasavadatta: 


दुःखं त्यक्तुं बद्भमूलोऽनुरागः । स्मृत्वा स्मृत्वा याति दुःखं नवरवम्‌ । 
यात्रा त्वेषा, यहिसुच्येह are? । प्राप्तानृण्या याति बुद्धिः प्रसावम्‌ ॥ 
(IV.6) 


If the memory of the bereaved person aggravates our grief, 
why don’t we do our best to forget him? Why do we remember 
him and shed tears? The reply is given in the last two lines quoted 
above. We cannot repay the debt of gratitude which we owe to 
the person who is no more, simply because that person is not living. 
So the only recourse left to us is to shed tears for him. That gives 
us some satisfaction that we have at least felt intensively for him, 
that we have at least tried to repay the debt to the best of the 
ability that we now have. This satisfaction makes the sorrow 
bearable to the observer. The sorrow, moreover, of the original 
character (or of the actor) is not actual. It is the semblance of 
sorrow, ‘recollected in contemplation’ by the poet. And even that 
semblance he paints with exquisite workmanship. It is the charm 
lent to the image of sorrow by the poet’s power of imagination, that 
serves to give the reader a joyous experience. 
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As the great English poet Shelley has said: 


“Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell us of the saddest thoughts.” 


. And the songs of even the ‘saddest’ thoughts are the ‘sweetest’ 
(that is, highly joyous) because they are ‘songs’ (that is, works of 
art). 


SANSKRIT WORKS ON THE GAME OF GANJIPHA 


SIDDHARTH Y. WAKANKAR 


IT is a matter of great surprise that Sanskrit scholars hardly pay 

due attention to the Sanskrit literature other than the Vedic and 
Classical. This has given rise to the general impression of the ab- 
sence of any material in Sanskrit literature which is connected with 
the everyday life and hence, more appealing to the general public. 
No wonder that Sanskrit is taken to be the language of the elite 
in the society and the general masses have nothing to get from. it, 
since, the Sanskrit language and literature have no social orienta- 
tion. The fact remains that the Sanskritists have not been much 
successful in projecting the social motivation of the literature 
couched in the Sacred Language of this Blessed Land of ours. 
There are very few Sanskrit scholars who can claim even a cursory 
acquaintance with the work known as Sanmukhakalpa — which 
deals with the Science of Stealing — (cauryasastra). Similar is 
the case with the games, some of which have acquired international 
acceptance. Moreover, many an educated and learned scholar 
might not be aware of the fact that India has the distinctive credit 
of the inventions of the games such as Chess (Caturanga), Gañ- 
jipha (Playing Cards), the concept of zero and Magic Squares,! etc. 
Here is an humble attempt to attract the attention of scholars as 
well as lovers of Sanskrit literature to Sanskrit literature dealing 
with games. This may prove the existence of such literature in 
Sanskrit that catered to the needs of the masses and the educated 
class as well. With this ambition in mind, I started collecting data, 
mainly manuscripts on the two very popular, interesting and ab- 
sorbing games, viz. Chess and Playing Cards. I succeeded in col- 
lecting 5-6 Mss. and some books in Sanskrit on Caturanga (Chess) 
Here, in this paper, I propose to acquaint the readers with the 
Sanskrit material that has come to my notice, on the game of Play- 
ing Cards, popularly known as Ganjipha., 


Gafijipha is a Persian word for the Playing Cards. It can be 
said that this word is derived from the Sanskrit verb Ganj (to make 


1. See: “Magic Squares of Sanskrit Origin", Siddharth Y. Wakankar and S. D. 
Khadilkar, Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol XXX. No. 3-4. 
March-June 1981, 
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noise, loud sound etc.), because, during the course of the game, 
the winner always shouts due to elation at his victory over the 
other players. This is just a plausible explanation. 


It is an interesting fact that though the game of cards is cur- 
rent in India for centuries and is referred to in many Sanskrit 
works, actual Sanskrit works describing this game are in minority. 
Hardly any attempt seems to have been made in India to prepare 
a bibliography of Sanskrit works on the game of Gafijipha, although 
a couple of articles were written on this game in Marathi, English 
ete. (in India). I could successfully collect some Sanskrit and 
Marathi works dealing with this game. Dr. Rudolf von Leyden* of 
Vienna, the greatest living authority on Playing Cards, is carrying 
out a thorough, systematic and critical study of the available lite- 
rature on this game, which enjoys a world-wide popularity? I give 
below a bibliographical account of the known Sanskrit works on 
this game. 


1. Gaüjaphakhelanakramah: This work is available in only 
one Ms. which is deposited at the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner 
(No. 3843). Maharaja Anup Singh (1638-1698 A.D.) was known 
for his patronage to learning and for his habit of collecting literary 
works from the places he visited. For many years, he was in the 
Deccan. He was posted at Aurangabad as a regent by Aurangzeb 
in 1677-78. This is why many Sanskrit works, composed in Maha- 
rashtra, like the present one, found their way to Bikaner and en- 
riched his personal library. 


The present work, containing only nine verses, was written at 
Jürnapura (ie. modern Junnar in Maharashtra) by one physician 
(bhisak) named Vire$vara, who was a son of Dattaji and a resi- 
dent of Ahmednagar in Maharashtra. "The work starts with a salu- 
tation to Lord Ganeéa. The second verse ascribes the invention 
of this game to the beautiful daughter of Shah Tamaj and aunt of 
Shah Baz. The next verse gives the eight names of the suits of the 
cards, such as Suphed, Samsher, Gulam, Taja, Suruk, Kumich, 
Sabarat and Chang. The first four of these suits are strong, (Besa- 
vara, ie. vesavara, varistha) and the last four are weak (Kambara- 
kamavara Kanistha). 


Afterwards the poet describes the manner the game is 
played, definitions of some technical terms etc. There are plenty 
of Persian words in the text, which is not written correctly. Asa 


* Dr. Leyden expired while this article was in the Press (Editor). 


2. I am extremely grateful to Dr. R. Leyden for fruitful discussions with him 
and the information he willingly supplied to me. 
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result, it is very corrupt and hence, not much clear. It is also very 
difficult to reconstruct the text in the absence of any other Ms. for 
collation. 1, however, give the text here for the benefit of those 
interested in it. The last two verses are very important from the 
historical point of view. It is a bit difficult to know whether 
Dattajisünu Vire$vara of verse 8th and Dattatreyasamudbhava 
Anant (who put these rules in verse — nispddita) were the same 
persons. In the last verse, the poet specifically mentions that he 
composed this set of Ganjipha rules at the instance of his master 
Sajawar Khan at Jarnapura, ie. modern Junnar, Students of his- 
tory know it very well that Sajawar Khan was the son of the well- 
known Mogul Nobleman Lashkar Khan Abul Hasan. Sajawar Khan 
was employed in various campaigns. He helped Azam Khan in his 
Deccan campaign of 1630 A.D. In 1636, he participated in the siege 
of Ausa, in the Osmanabad district in the Deccan. He was pro- 
rnoted to the Mansab of 3000. He was also employed in the cam- 
paign against Qandhar in the contingent of Dara Shukoh, the elder 
brother of Aurangzeb. In the seventeenth year of Shah Jahan's 
reign (ie. 1644 A.D.), Sipahdar Khan, the commander of the fort 
of Junnar (ie. Shivaneri) died and Sajawar Khan was appointed 
to that post. He must have been there for a long time. He also 
held the Deputy Governorship of Sultanpur and Nandurbar (Dhulia 
district of Maharashtra). He went to the court of Shah Jahan in 
about 1655 A.D. and was favoured with an increase in his Manasab 
and the Deputy Governorship of Sarkar (Dist.) of Tirhat (Tiru- 
bhakti) in Bihar. On reaching there, he died in the same year? 


The reference to Sajawar Khan clearly indicates that this 
poem must have been composed in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 


2. Ganjiphikhelanam*' of Giridhara, son of Sankara and 
grandson of Siva. 


This poem has 31 verses. The poet clearly says that this game 
of Ganjipha is to be played for entertainment (Sukhartham cittasya 
— v.3) by three or four persons (Caturbhir và Vidbhistribhiratha ca 
khelakramavidhih — v.3). There are twelve (Ravisaikhya) cards 
(Patrani) with design (Adhyacitráni) in each suit, which are eight 
in number (Tajjatyastakam — v.2). In all there are 96 cards. 


In suits Chang, Mohar, Kumach and Barat, the cards from 1-10 
are successively strong, while, in the remaining four suits, i.e. Taj, 


3. I am very grateful for this information to Shri Setu Madhavrao Pagadi, a 
well-known authority on Maratha and Moghul history. i 


4. Printed in Kavyamala Series, Part XIII, pp. 81-84, Bombay, 1916. 
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Rupa, Samsher and Gulam, cards from 10-1 are successively strong 
(Jayakartryah-winning cards). First, the king is played, then the 
minister etc. The person on the left hand side is stronger and the 
one on the right hand side is weaker (Uttamah and Hinabalah). 
Then the author describes the rules and the manner of playing the 
game. In the last verse he says that this game removes the lazi- 
ness of mind (Chittalasyaniváranüya) and is also liked (literally ask- 
ed for) by children ( Balairapi prürthitam). Alertness in watching 
keenly the cards played necessarily removes one's mental laziness 
and helps him in winning the game. Catholicity of mind, generally 
difficult to be found in traditional Sanskrit scholars, is evinced by 
the poet Giridhara, when he declares in v. 30 that there is no de- 
merit (dosa) in a thing that gives pleasure in the end. (Na dosah 
sakale vükye yenainte sukhamedhate). Hence, it is perfectly all 
right to play games, especially if pleasure or happiness is derived 
from it, just as we respect a lotus, even if it is born out of mud 
(Garhitatpankato jatam pankajam kathamüdrtam — v.28). 


3. Sritattvanidhi by Krishnaraja Wodeyar IH the King of 
Mysore (1794-1868 A.D.). 


This work has nine chapters, known as Nidhis (Treasures). 
The last chapter is termed as Kautukanidhi and is commented on 
in Kannada (the script is Devanagari) by the author himself. Here 
in this book, the cards (Ganjipha) are known by the name Chada, 
possibly because, the cards are to be concealed from other players. 
The author describes 13 varieties of these as under, along with the 
No. of cards required for each variety: 


(1) Caémundesvarichuda: This pack consists of 16 suits of 18 
cards each, plus 25 Cakravarti (ie. trump) cards + 7 


stray — 320. 
(2) Jaganmohanachada: Cards — 18 X 18 + 27 trumps + 9 
stray — 360. 


(3) Navinadasavatirachada: Cards — 12 x 18 + 17 trumps 
J- 7 stray = 240. 


(4) Navagrahachada: Cards — 12 x 18 = 216. 
(5) Paftcapaydavachada: Cards — 12 x 18 = 216. 
(6) Devidasavatarachada: Cards — 10 > 18 = 180. 
(7) Dikpilachada: Cards — 10 X 16 = 160. 


(8) Manoharachada: Cards — 9 > 16 + 9 trumps + 7 stray 
= 160. 
5. Printed at Venkateshvar Press, Bombay, Sam. 1958. Saka. 1823. 
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($) Sarvamangalachada: Cards — 8X 18 + 16 trumps = 160. 


(10) Navaratnachada: Cards — 9 x 16 + 9 trumps + 7 stray 
= 160. j 


(11) Krsnarajachada: Cards — 4 X 18 = 72, 
(12) Sadyojatüdichada: Cards — 6 x 12 = 72. 
(13) Navinaramachada: Cards — 4 x 9 — 36. 


In the Sanskrit text and the Kannada commentary, the author 
describes the different colours of the suits, such as golden, reddish, 
moss-green, silver, yellowish etc. In the com. on the first verse 
itself, the author specifically mentions that this game is to be play- 
ed on the pattern of the Mogul Garijipha. (Mogaliyi Gaiijiphina- 
merige etc.). The fact that the author composed a com. only on 
this chapter clearly suggests that at his time also the game needed 
to be explained due to its not being much in vogue. In the forth- 
coming article of the present author, a detailed treatment of these 
varieties will be found. 


4. Kridékausalyam,* Twentieth chapter of the Misraskandha of 
Brhajjyotisirnava-composed in Salivahana Saka 1793 by Hari- 
krishna, son of Venkataram. He was an Audicya Brahmin and a 
resident of Aurangabad in Maharashtra. 


This is the only book in Sanskrit which describes different 
games, such as Ganjipha, Chess, Snakes and Ladders, dice and many 
others that are current in Maharashtra and Gujarat. The specia- 
lity of this book is that the only Sanskrit description of the Dasa- 
vatari Gañjipha, so popular in Maharashtra is to be found here only. 
The book describes the game of Playing Cards (Patrakrida) in 
verses 186-240. 


The author gives three varieties of this game: 


(1) Cang or Caügkaican (verses 186-216) — Mogul Gaüjiphà. 
There are 8 suits of 12 cards each. Names of the suits 
are Chang, Barat, Taj etc. Only three persons can play 
this game. 


(2) Humadesaja (vs. 217-224) Foreign, that is European. Total 
cards 52 divided into 4 suits of 13 cards each. "The game 


is to be played like the Chang (Khelanam Cangvat karyam 
— v. 224). 


(3) Dasdvatari Gañjiphā (vs. 225-240). The pack in this con- 
sists of 120 cards, divided into 10 suits (corresponding to 


6. Printed at the Jagadishvara Printing Press, Bombay, 1885. 
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the 10 Avatüras of Visnu) of 12 cards each. Only three 
persons can play this game. It is played like the Cang- 
kancan (Cangaküncanavat sarvam  khelanam citra — v. 
.237). While playing during day-time, Rama is the King, 
i.e. trump and Balarama or according to some Krsna will 
be the king when the game is played at night. According 
to some other local tradition, Narasimha is the king when 
the game is played in the evening. Towards the end 
(v. 692) the author just mentions the Rasiganjipha and 
says that it is played like the Dasavatari Ganjipha. A sepa- 
rate article on this also is under preparation. 


5. There is a work named Kridéinidhi on Playing Cards by 
Itaghunatha, surnamed Deva. Nothing except its name is known. 
It is mentioned on p. 141 of Vol. V of the New Catalogus Catalogo- 
rum, University of Madras, 1969. 


6. The Sarasvati Bhavan Library, Varanasi, has a work call- 
ed the Gafijiphakhelanaprakarah, No. 45470, mentioned on p. 148, 
Vol. 12 of A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss. deposited 
in the S.B. Library, Varanasi. It is an incomplete work, written 
in Devanagari script on paper and has only two folios. 


From the available sources (e.g. the Gafjaphikhelanakrama, 
composed at the instance of the master and Sritattvanidhi, written 
by a King himself), it appears that this game enjoyed royal patro- 
nage and consequently, was played mainly by members of the royal 
families and their close acquaintances, Hence, it can be termed as 
a Class-game, since, very few signs of its currency in the common 
folk are visible. As there was not much demand, the cards were 
produced on a smaller scale and the rulers, i.e. patrons must have 
introduced some variations in the complicated rules as well as the 
designs on the cards. As the production was not on a mass-scale, 
it seems that in those days also the cards were naturally costly, and 
could hardly be afforded by the ordinary persons. The heavy price, 
possibly due to the fact that the cards were hand-made, must have 
been one of the reasons that prevented the general publie from own- 
ing the Ganjipha sets. One more reason for the gradual disappear- 
ance of this game, particularly the Dasavatiri Ganjiphé, from the land 
of its birth, appears to be the big number of cards, say 96, 120, 160, 
360 etc., which were definitely not handy. This probably is the 
reason why the game lost its charm and appeal, though it was a 
good memory exercise to play the game successfully. In course 
of time, the game lost its currency in the royal families also and 
thus became almost obsolete. This is possibly the reason why 
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Viregvara says in the last verse of his Gaüjaphakhelanakrama that 
this game is inaccessible. (durlabha) even to the experts. This 
same circumstance must have made Harikrsna to compose his 
Kridikausalya probably to keep the game alive. Again, it is just 
possible that in order to revive the game, Krishnaraja Wodeyar, a 
King, composed the Kautukanidhi and wrote a commentary on this 
portion only. It is very unfortunate that with the disappearance 
of the different royal States in India, this game has almost fallen 
into oblivion and the persons, knowing this game, but, who are 
generally above 70 years of age, say that they have forgotten the 
rules of this game, especially the Dašavatari Gafijipha, because they 
have not played the game for the last 30-40 years. "There is only 
one Parsi lady named Miss Piroja Narielwalla of Bombay (she is 
also above 70) and her two relatives who still play the game — 
the Mogul Ganjipha. 

The future of this Indian game seems very bleak as the Euro. 
pean cards have already won wide popularity with the masses, of 
course, due to change in the taste of the masses. 


॥ श्रीगणेशाय नमः ॥। 


'स्रष्दुं जगद्वारितःवोद्भबेन sisi? बलि यो हरिणापि tam: । 
महेश्वरेण fagi विजेतुं ध्यातः स दद्यात्‌ गणराट्‌ शुभानि uu 


कन्या स्वाहतमाजस्य Taare erat | 

अतिलावण्यरूपदया तया खेलोऽस्ति निमितः॥। २॥ 
सुफेदसमशेरगुलामताजाः सुरुक्कुमाचो संबरातचंगो । 

ते TAIN: खलु कंबराशच क्रमाच्चतलस्त्बिह गञ्जिफायाम्‌ ua 


हीनो बर्कस्त्याजनीयो हि पूर्व बकत्पशचावाफताब्‌ त्याजनोयः। 

हो at चर्कावाफत।१ विप्र देयो राजन्‌ gram खेलभारभ्यां स खर्चः॥। ४.॥। 
अय सखालक्षणम्‌ I 

हुकुम्‌ यदा AA सखा तव। स्यत्‌ FHT qar नंब बहुम्‌ तवास्थात्‌ | 
किञ्चित्तु तस्मादधिकेन राजन्‌ वर्केण वर्क: खलु ताडनीयः ॥ ५ t 


चेहक्षिणाय्याति स gak: स बामभागारबधिकेन ग्राह्यः 1 ६॥ 
अय बीजबहुम्‌ लक्षणम्‌ । 

एकत्र वर्क: सह मेलनं यत्‌ बाजोबहुम्‌ खेलकरेस्तदुक्तम्‌ । 

अथ WACHAAATA | 

दस्तो भवेव्दर्कचतुष्टयेन FHA तया स्यात्‌ त्रिभिरेव वकंः ।। ७।॥। 
यावद्धस्ते सर्ववर्का नव स्वुस्तावत्‌ सर्वा न्यूनवकंबंहुमूस्यात्‌ i 
अह्यवानगरस्थेन श्रीमद्दत्ताजिसुनुना à 


बीर श्वरेण भिषजा कुतोऽयं गञ्जिफाकतमः u ¿u 
A.S.—14 
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श्रोमज्ज्णंपुरे सजावरविभोराज़ाप्रदानात्मया 
वत्तात्रयसमुद्भवेन फविनानन्तेन निष्पादितः। 

ये ये खेलकरेष्बतीव निपुणास्तेषामयं दुलेभः 
श्श्रुद्धाबद्धनिमित्ततस्तु विबुधाः कोपं a pifi ॥। ९ u 


॥ इति गञ्जफाखेलनत्रमः ॥ 


1 It should be wu 5 It should be पितृ; 

2-45 015. 25» वारितः उदूभवेन; 6 , ५ » आफताब 

35 ” » जतु; 7 , ss वीरेशवरेण ; 

4 ,, » » an", 8 ,, ” n” श्रद्धा 
ADDENDA 


FURTHER LIGHT ON THE SANSKRIT WORKS ON 
THE GAME OF GANJIPHA 


I am happy that further research has brought one more work 
to light — namely Cetovinodanakavya — wherein also occurs a de- 
tailed description of Ganjipha-Dasavatari as well as Chang-kanchan. 
In fact, my senior colleague and a Research Officer in the Oriental 
Institute, M. S. University, Baroda — Shri P. H. Joshi — kindly 
brought this Ms. to my notice, for which I am extremely grateful to 
him. The sudden discovery of this. work has made me amend my 
earlier statements. 


The Work: The present work, known as the Cetovinodana- 
ka@vya, is primarily devoted to the descriptions of the places of 
pilgrimage that are scattered through the length and breadth of 
India. Surprisingly, the author, one Daji Jyotirvid, describes from 
verses 173 to 409, the different indoor games, such as Chess, Dyüta, 
Playing Cards, etc. This portion of the work is definitely 'Ceto- 
vinodana — entertaining to the mind.” In this paper, only the des- 
cription of the Garijijha will be brought to light for the first 
time. Incidentally this is the longest — and possibly the best and 
most systematic — description of the Dasdvatari Ganjipha (from 
verses 357-399), available to this day. From verse 400-409(2) is 
described the Mogul Ganjipha, popularly known as the Chang- 
kanchan. The comparison of this portion with the one found in 
the Krida-kausalya will be done in a separate paper in due course. 


The New Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. VII, p. 73, gives only 
one place — RASB. IV. 3095 — where the Ms. of this very rare 
work is deposited. But, the Oriental Institute, Baroda, also has in 
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its very rich and varied collection, a copy of this work. The pre- 
sent paper is based on the description of this Ms. only. I give 
below in brief the contents of this description: 


The verse No. 357 describes the two varieties of this game, viz. 
the one beginning with the Matsya (incarnation of Visnu, that is 
Da$üvatári Gañjipha) and the other beginning with the Chang (that 
is Chang-kaüchan or the Mogul Ganjipha). Then the next verse 
describes the ten suits of the D.G. corresponding to the ten in- 
carnations of Visnu. Then are described the emblems, the colours 
of the suits, the shape of the cards, the number and strength of the 
cards. From verse 367 are given the details regarding the beginning 
of the game, the kings, the trumps, that is the manner of its play, 
the rules governing the game, the technical terms etc. at a greater 
length, till verse No. 399. For this information, the interested scho- 
lars are requested to refer to my article “Playing Cards and Sanskrit 
Tradition” from the Acharya Baladeva Upadhyaya Felicitation 


Volume being published by the Ganga Nath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeeth, Allahabad. 


From verse 400 to 409(2) is described the Mogul Gaiüjipha, 
popularly known as the Chang-kafichan. Here also the names of 8 
suits of 12 cards each, their colour, their emblems, the total number of 
playing cards and their relative strength etc. are described. In this 
variety, the Svarna, the King during day time, and Raupya, the 
King at night, will commence the game. 


The Author: The author of this work, viz. Daji Jyotirvid, 
gives very clearly on folios 48 and 49 of this work, the details re- 
garding the genealogy of his patron! as well as some details con- 


1. The Geneology of the Patron of our Author. 


छत्रपति शिवाजी 
| 


| 
Sm राजाराम 


mg | | 
शिवाजी सम्ब।जी — ruling over करवीर 
i.c. modern कोल्हापुर 
शिवाजी 


| | 
सम्ब।जी mañ 


This शाहाजी ascended the throne in 1822 A.D. and died on 29-11-1838, He was 


the Patron of our author who composed this poem in Saka 1745, Vikrama 
Samvat 1879, which corresponds to 1822-23 A.D. 


Cf. सम्बाजिसंने प्रथमात्मजेऽस्य तु प्राप्ते धुलोकं सहस। तत्तोडवरे । 
ण।हाजिसंने धरणी प्रशासति ग्रन्योद्यमोऽयं तू तदाश्रितस्य सन्‌ 11 66 11 f. 48b 
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cerning his family, the place and date of the composition and com- 
pletion of this work, which can be summarised as under: He was 
a protege of Shivaji, the King of Kolhapur and the great great grand- 
son of Chhatrapati Shivaji, who started his own era. The author 
gives the names of his four brothers as follows: (1) Ramacandra, 
a great scholar and a donor; (2) Narayana; (3) Jiva, a great scho- 
lar of Jyotisa; (4) Raghava, an expert in the Vaisesika school and 
(5) the author himself — Daji. Further the author states that he 
composed this poem, viz. Cetovinodanakavya, while he was on 
his journey from Kolhapur to Varanasi undertaken in order to per- 
form the Tirthasriddha of his father. Then the author gives the 
very important detail of the place and exact date when the poem 
was composed and completed. He says that this poem was com- 
posed on the bank of the river Ganga, in the City of the Lord Siva, 
that is Kasi, in Saka 1745 and Vikrama Sarnvat 1879." 


The Language: The language of this poem is very simple and 
elegant. The most striking point in this particular description is 
the word Jina used instead of the regularly accepted word Buddha 
for denoting the ninth incarnation of Lord Visnu. It may, how- 
ever, be said in defence of this that the primary meaning attached 
to the word Jina is “a monk of either the Jain sect or the Bauddha 
sect”. Another peculiarity is the word Talpa or Talya used to in- 
dicate an ordinary card to be played with the King in the Dasiva- 
tari Ganjipha. The significance of this “lower card” is: it is con- 
sidered to be the Asana for the King. In this sense the word Talpa 
— bed, couch — can be said to be correct. The case of the word 
Talya also can be explained as follows: Tala is the surface and 
Talya is a card which is played as an Asana for the King, because 
the King should not be made to sit on the floor. He must have 
his (Sirhha) dsana in the form of a card. The different metres em- 
ployed by the author exhibit his command over them. The special 
quality of the author is his minute observation, mixed with his 
skill in giving appropriate examples from different Sdstras such as 
Dharma, (v. 384), Jyotisa (v. 408) etc. The author indicates a 
difference of opinion either by mentioning the name of the autho- 


2. दाजिसमभिधानेन गतेन famen | 
+रबी रात्कापीं प्रतिं रचितं चेतोविनोदनं को व्यम्‌ ।। 75 11 1. 49b 


BUT TEMAS, . . काव्यमेतरसमाप्तम्‌ I 7611 f. 499 

श्लोणालिवाहनशक अम्वुधिवेदसुप्तगोत्रमिते (1744) पशुपतेः पुरि. . . । 

. - इदं सुकाव्यं. . .विरति प्रयातम्‌ 11 77 U f. 490 

णके 1745 सुभानौ मार्गशीर्षवद्यदशम्यां समाष्तिमगमत्‌ ॥ 80 11 £. 49b 

The references to folio verse numbers are from the चेतोतिनोदनवाव्यम्‌ Ms. 
available at the Oriental Institute, M.S. University, Baroda, Acc. No. 8209. 
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rity (e.g. Raghunatha in v. 396) or the scholar, or by using the 
words Kecit (v. 82), Kepi (v. 83), Kati (v. 396) etc. The clear 
reference to the name of Raghunatha is very significant, as there 
is a work — Kridénidhi — going under his name mentioned ear- 
lier. This proves that though the work of Raghunatha is lost to 
us, our author knew it and possibly used it also. Another important 
name referred to in this description is Padamañjari (v. 409), It is 
very difficult at the present state of our knowledge to definitely say 
who is the author of this Padamaiijar:i and what exactly is its sub- 
ject-matter. But one thing is certain that this work also was in 
existence at the time of our author and he did draw on it. 'The 
mention of the Yāvanī terms in the verse No. 408 shows the upto- 
date knowledge of the author in his field of interest and specializa- 
tion in Jyotisa, wherein many foreign-Greek-technical terms have 
been assimilated in course of time. 


अथ TAMET 


waster तु द्विधा स्यात्प्रथमा सहिअ waa | 

मत्स्यादिभि (र्‌) द्वितोया तु asà: सहिता मता ॥ ५७॥ 
मत्त्यकछपव्राहनुसिहा वासनः परशुराम इति St 
रामकृष्णजिनकल्किन एतेऽस्मिन्दशेव किल नायका मताः ॥ ५८॥ 
मत्स्यः कूर्मो वराहश्च सिंहकुमौ (म्भौ) परश्वधः । 

धनुश्चक्र शङबखड्गौ दश तल्लॉछनान्यपि॥ ५९ u 

प्रत्यबतार राजा तत्तच्चिह्वासनातपत्राढ्यः । 

मन्त्री तु हयारूढः तत्तल्लक्षणयुतो बिधातव्यः॥। ६०॥ 

कार्याः प्रत्यद॑तार तु द्वादश द्वादश छदाः । 

वृत्ता(:) eae रक्तपृष्ठास्तत्त (च्‌) चिह्नयुतां: शुभाः a ६१॥ 
औत्तरास्तु चंतुष्कोणा: दाक्षिणात्यास्तु वर्तुलाः | 

छदास्तेषां दाक्षिणात्याः सुचाल्य (रु) त्वादिहोत्तमाः ॥ ६२॥ 

रकता मत्स्वकपठयोः, पीताः किटिरामयो,जिनासिमृतोः। 

नोला, हरिवागनंथो हरिताः, कलुषाइच कृष्णमार्गदयोः॥। ६३ ॥ ` 
एवं विशत्यृत्तरशतवंल्याकाश्छद। भवन्तीह | 
इतरतरछदान!नबलोकयन्तस्त्रपोऽत्र खेलन्ति ॥ ६४॥ 

एकस्मि नुप एकस्मिन्सचिवोऽपि' च॑ तया वशान्तानि। : 
एक g त्रीणीति च तत्तल्‍लक्ष्माणि '५रिलिखेत्यत्रे ॥ quu š 


1. इतरेतरछदान्‌ + अनवलोकथन्तः । 
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सत्स्पाविषु नृपसचिवेकद्व्याय्ास्तृत्तरोत्तरं न्यूनाः | 

तद्बच्च भार्गवाविषु पञ्चसु नपसचिवदशनवाद्या (:) ea: t ६६॥। 
श्रोरामोऽहनि, रात्रौ श्रीकृष्णो जात इत्यहं मन्ये । 

क्रीडारम्सस्तु दिने रामाद्रात्रौ तु जायते FONT n ६७ ॥। 

दिवा रामो, निशायां तु कृष्णो यन्निकटे भवेत्‌ । 

तल्यं ब ड्दलसभ्प्राप्तेनियमान्न पराज॑यः॥। ६८॥ 

न्युब्जानि पत्राण्यखिलानि भूतले त्यक्त्वा बिमिश्राणि विधाय राशिम्‌ à 
gar ततोऽर्धं निदधीत को नरस्तहृक्षगः शेषमिहापयेत्यरः॥ ६९ N 
न्युन्जां-छदांस्तु चंतुरश्चतुरश्चतुरो ददातु ना Fara: । 
निजदक्षगमारभ्योत्ताग्नानादौ करोतु चान्तेऽपि u ७०॥ 

रामं दिवा निशायां तु कृष्णं नादौ wed । 

गतावपि गृहोत्वान्यमृजपृष्ठदलं त्यजेत्‌ u oq u 

एवं प्रविभज्यान्यं पुञ्जमपि समर्पयेत्‌ छदांस्तावत्‌ | 
चत्वारिशतप्रत्येकं जायन्ते तु यावत्ते es 

आदायधिकं, तस्मा (न्‌) न्यूनं तत्पृष्ठतस्ततो “TAT | 

तत्पृष्ठ, इति क्रमतो necaifaq लापयेदुलानीह u ७३॥ 

रात्रौ कृष्णं दिया रामं ससहायं त्यनेद्‌भृवि i 

अन्याभ्याँ प्रतिषत्रं तु पत्रं देयं न चाधिकम्‌ u ७४॥ 
दविविधोऽपजयो याबत्‌ पत्राभावस्तु तृणशलाक्राख्यः । 

HAM मुख्यश्चत्वाररिशन्यूनछदत्वमूनोऽन्यः 11 ७५॥ 

ara जाते सतिं तं मत्त्वा वा ऋौडनस्पृह। तु पुनः । 

चेत्स्यात्तहिं प्रयमक्रीडारम्भववसौ कार्यः u ७६॥ 
अन्यस्मिन्तति चत्वारिशतः इह यस्य॑ यानि पत्राणि। 

न्यूनानि तेन तावन्त्यधिकदलाय प्रदेयानि॥ ७७॥ 
उत्तमर्णेनाधमर्णात्‌ तेनाग्राह्माः छदास्तु da 
चस्कारिशत्तोधिका ये क्रीडाया fact a ७८॥ 

तावन्ति निजपत्राणि देयानि च निजेच्छया । 

उत्तमर्णयुगे त्वादौ वामसंस्थस्ततोपरः ॥ ७९॥। 

gaai चेत्स्तोऽग्रे दक्षणगात्ततस्तु वामगतात्‌ | 

meat संमिश्नितनिजपत्राणि AT देयानि Wo t 
निष्कास्य पृष्ठतंस्थान्‌ मुखसंस्यान्‌ वामुकान्‌ छदान्‌ War: | 
अमुके छदा मदीया इति रीत्या ग्राह्ममृणमिह स्वीयम्‌ ॥ ¿q u 


2. faata + उत्तानान + आदौ 
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मुखगाः पृष्ठगता दाष्पुभयस्था व( निजेच्छया ग्राहाः । 
केचिद्वदन्ति qai qoni वलनयाचनीयमिति॥ ¿q u 
आयुर्घृतमितिवदिहापि शलाकाभडगहेतुभूतत्वात्‌ | 

ऋणमपि भङगोऽत्रैतत्‌ धनदानात्‌ केऽपि वारयन्त्यबुधाः n ८३॥ 
न्यूनस्याधिक्याधिकाय तल्याख्यपत्रदानं स्यात्‌ i 

अधिक गते स मुख्यः पितरि मृते सति यया सुतो भबति u ev u 
एकेनेवाधिकेनेतत्‌ पत्रं प्राह्ममयापि दा । 

तत्पत्राधिकपत्रादधेन seq निजेच्छया ¿w u 


अव्यवहिताधिकस्पैव तल्पदानं न यावदखिलानाम्‌। 
पत्रप्राप्तिस्तावत्ततर एकव्यवहितस्यापि॥ ८६॥ 

यस्में तल्यं वेयं तत्तच्चिह्‌ न।ङिकतछवेनेव i 

कति तदभावे न्युब्जेनापि दलेनाव्यबहितस्पेव ú co n 
असहायेन मुख्येन नप्तुतत्पं तु Tu 

सर्वेषु सबलेष्वेव न्युब्जतल्पं विधीयते n ccu 

तल्पं नामुख्यायं प्रवयमथवदाखिलेषु सदलेष । 

उत्तीर्य मुख्यमापितमुख्यत्बाव्यबहिताय TRU ॥। ¿< u 
तल्पभ्रदातुरबलो दक्षणगो वामगस्तु सबल (:) स्यात्‌ । 
सबलेन दलथुतेन स्वीकृतमपि नाबलस्तु गृहात u ९० ॥ 
अबलोऽन्यदलयुतेनाधिकेन Telit तल्पदलमिह Wa 
सबलः सहायथत्रं Tera ततोधिकेन चेदिच्छा॥। ९१॥ 
तस्मादबलः सबलो यथा न + menta तावृशदलेन। 
गृह्हात्विच्छा स्याद्यदि दश चेक चात्र बन्धसंज्ञाः T ९२ u 
तल्पं यो गृह्हाति स ददातु तल्पं करोतु बोत्तरणम्‌ । 

अन्येन सहायदलं गृहि (ही) तमिह चेत्स एव तत्कुर्यात्‌ ú ९३॥ 
यरं तूत्तरणीयानि qme तेन di 

आवो तल्पगृहीत्रंब पश्चादन्यस्तु खेलतु ॥। ९४॥ 
अव्यवहिताच्छदा इह बुकूलसंज्ञास्तदादिमो मुस्पः। 
चदुतीर्याशचरमावधि नो चेत्तदवधिप्रदग्धाः स्यः u ९५॥ 
राजनि सत्येव भबति खलस्तत्तल्पदानमावश्यम्‌ | 

इति कति वदन्ति, रघुनायवेदिकाद्यास्तु तश्च मन्यन्ते t ९६॥ 


कथमपि तल्पवितरणायोग्यत्वे सति निजेच्छया वा स्यात्‌ । 
उत्तरणं ततु भवेद्यावन्म्‌ख्यछदत्यागः॥। ९७॥। 
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सस्मिन्‌ यो न त्यक्तो दग्घोऽसो स्थात्तदन्तत्णददिह । 

देयं दलं पुनशचेत्खेल।प्तिरसो न कार्य इति केचित्‌ ॥ ९८॥ 

मुख्ये सत्यूनः स्थाज्चोर: सोऽन्तेन OTT इह चेत्स्यात्‌ । 

स ऋणबंता ter धृतः स निखिलात्‌ं ऋणात्‌ विमुक्तः स्थात्‌ ।। ९९ 1! 
n इति दशावतारपत्रक्रीडनवर्णनन्‌ ॥। 
॥ अथ चङगादिपत्रक्रीडनम्‌ | 

द्वितीयायां क्रोडयितृखेलनादिं च पुर्ववत्‌ i 

परन्तु यो विशेषोऽस्ति तत्र सं प्रवदाम्यहम्‌ ॥ qoo n 

wi स्वरणं बरातं च खुमासं ताज॑मेवं च । ` 

गुल।मो रौष्यखड्गौ चेत्य'टौ सन्त्यत्र नायकाः ।। १॥ 

कलुषाः प्रथमस्य, ततो युगस्य हरितस्ततो युगस्य।पि । 

पीतास्ततस्त्रथाणां रकता नीला विलोहिताः ऋमशः ।। Q u 

तच्चिह्वानि शङ्खश्चक्रं पुस्तकमयोपबर्हसुमे । 

नासितचक्रमसिरिति ota Sem fr qiafemfa n ३॥ 

नुष आयः स्त्रीभानु्वितोय इह हरिग इभगतः षष्ठः । 

सप्तम इन्दुस्तत्र fug नश्छत्रादिशालिनऽन्येपि॥ ४ u 

क्रोडा रम्भो विवसे भानो, रात्रौ बिधो मवत्यतो i 

welt त्याज्याबेतौ यस्यापजयी स नो दिवारात्रौ ॥ ५ n 

चंगाद्या नुपसचिविकद्वित्रीति wp लाप्या (:) स्युः। 

ताजादथो नृपम!त्यदशनवेति क्रमेणेह ab ६॥ ` 

सर्वे छदाः षण्णबतिनियताः प्रतिनायक । 

द्वादश द्वादश प्राग्वत्‌ सचिवाद्यखिलं भवेत्‌ ॥ ७॥ 

चंगताजादर्यः संज्ञा य।दन्योऽपौह सम्मताः । 

ईसराफेक्कवालाद्याः संज्ञा ज्योतिषिके यया। u 

पदमञ्जरोबदेतत्‌ समेवखेलत्रयस्यं HERZ | 

कथितं न्यूनाधिकताव्यवहारादत्र सज्जनः Sub <a 

कुरवा संत्यक्तचित्रप्रकरदलततेस्तुत्यसंश्याकपत्रान्‌ । ` 

न्युब्ज+न्युब्जान्मुखस्थछदनपरिगताङकोघसंपुरणसंस्य(न्‌ । 

ग्लोपुञ्नरथछदघ्न,न्सति तु दलचये शिष्ट एतद्युतांस्या- 

$पुब्जाढयान्सवपर्णेरपिं च विरहितान्यस्ठु शेषोऽघ एषः ।। < u २ n 


u इति चंगादियत्रलेखनम्‌ ।। 


THE MULTIPLE AUTHORSHIP OF 
MAHABHARATA: A STATISTICAL APPROACH 
PAPER II 


M. R. YARDI 


IN paper I* we made the simple assumption that since the great 

war between the Kauravas and Pandavas is the kernel of Maha- 
bharata, the ‘war’ books of Bhisma, Drow, Karna, Salya and Saup- 
tika parvas must contain portions of the original Vaisampayana 
text. A study of the linguistic style of the three parvas, Bhisma- 
parva, Karnaparva and Sauptikaparva showed that they exhibit two 
distinct styles. The 64 adhyayas of Bhismaparva (41-60, 71-94, 
95-117), all the 58 adhydyas of Karnaparva and 9 adhydyas of the 
Sauptikaparva (1 to 10 excluding 7) exhibited a homogeneous style 
(named the A-style) with a variance due to variation within 
adhyiyas of 269.38 with 1179 degrees of freedom. The remaining 
50 adhyayas of Bhismaparva and 9 adhyüyas of Sauptikaparva ex- 
hibited a significantly different style (named B-style) with vari- 
ance due to variation within adhydyas of 83.50 with 531 degrees 
of freedom. On the basis of this stylistic evidence, it was postu- 
lated that, subject to assumption made therein, the A-style repre- 
sented the style of the Vaisampayana text and the B-style was the 
style of a later addition, which included the 18 chapters of the 
Bhagavadgità. In this paper we take up the study of the linguistic 
styles of Drona, Salya and Stri parvas. 


The Dronaparva is divided into eight sub-parvas, (1) Droņā- 
bhiseka, (2) Sarmsaptaka, (3) Abhimanyuparva, (4) Pratijna. 
(5) Jayadrathavadha, (6) Ghatotkacavadha, (7) Dronavadha and 
(8) Naráyanüstramoksa. As interpolations have taken place over- 
lapping the first four sub-parvas of the Dronaparva, it will be best 
to consider the groups of adhyayas, which do not exhibit the A- 
style and then consider whether the remaining adhyüyas are in the 
A-style. The first twelve adhyayas of Dronaparva, omitting adh- 
yaya 2, which consists mainly of long metre stanzas, have 9467.4 
as the sum of squares due to variation within the adhyáyas with 


* Published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, The MM. Dr. P. V. 
Kane Memorial Volume, 1977-78, pp. 342-54, 
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the variance of 95.6303 (d.f. 99). For the next group 26-49, the 
sum of squares is 18530.7 with variance 85.7903 (d.f. 216). The 
next group of adhyäyas 52-63 has the sum of squares with variance 
117.4981 (d.f. 108). The following Table summarises this infor- 
mation: 


TADE A 
a Ca NR I LT IE ES CM E TE 
Group Adhyayas Sumofsqua- Variance d.f. F n n, 
of res due to varin 
Dronaparva ‘ton within 
adhytyas 
l 1-12. (11) 9407. + 95.0303 0n 
omitting 2* 
3 26-19 (21) 18530, 7 H5.7003 216 l.1147 99 216 
3 52-63 (12) 12080 . 8 117.4981 108 1.2304 108 09 
(47) 40087.0 06.1889 423 


*as it consists mainly of long metre stanzas. 


In order to test the homogeneity of these three groups of 
adhyàáyas, we take the ratio F > 1 of variances of groups 2 and 3 with 
the variance of group 1 of adhyayas. The values of F with their de- 
grees of freedom are shown in the Table A. The values of F are 
clearly not significant. All the 47 adhyáyas, therefore, form a 
homogeneous group with a variance of 96.1889 due to variation 
within adhyayas with 423 degrees of freedom. Comparing this with 
the 59 adhyiyas having B-style of Bhisma, Karna and Sauptika par- 
vas 83.50 with 531 degrees of freedom, we get f= 1.1520, n, = 423, 
n, = 531. This value too is not significant, as the value of F de- 
rived from the approximate formula given by Boukef and Lieber- 
man (p. 563) comes to 1.1971. Hence all these 47 adhydyas are 
written in B-style. 


The remaining adhyáyas of the first four sub-parvas of the 
Dronaparva, namely 13-25 and 50 and 51 have the sum of squares 
30630.4 due to variation within adhyayas, with variance 226.8919 
(d.f. 135). The Dronaparva would then start with adhyaya 13 ab- 
ruptly without any mention that Drona was made the general after 
Bhisma. In order to avoid this, adhyaya 6 has been added to this 
group, which brings the variance to 220.2222 for d.f. 144. 


If we take the 11 adhyayas 64-74 of Jayadratha-parva, we find 
that the variance due to variation within adhydyas is 216.1242 with 
d.f. 99. For the next group of adhyáyas 81-102, omitting 94 which 
consists wholly or mainly of long metre stanzas, the variance due 
to variation within adhyayas is 272.9698 with df. 189. The next 
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group of ten adhyáyas 112-122 has 275.0645 as the variance due to 
variation within adhyi&yas, with 90 degrees of freedom. In the 
Ghatotkacavadhaparva, for the group of adhyayas 131-154 omitting 
138 and 154 which consist mainly of long metre stanzas, the sum 
of squares within adhyüyas is 53432.8, with variance 269.8626 (d.f. 
198), In Dronavadhaparva and the Naréyanistramoksaparva, for the 
group of adhyfiyas 155-173, the sum of squares within adhydyas is 
50840.8 with variance 297.3146, with d.f. 171. The above informa- 
tion is tabulated below: 


TADLE B 
S. No. Adhyüyas of Sum of Vurinnee d.f. T. ni No 
squares due to 
variation 
within 
Dronaparva adhyayas 
1. 6, 13-25 (16) 31712 220.2223 Jtt 1.2254 198 14.1. 
50, 51 
2. 04-74 (11) 21390.3 210.1242 Ut 1,2486 INN n) 
n. 81-102 (21) 51591.3 272 MONN 189 1.0115 180 198 
(omitting 0745) 
+. 112-122 ix (10) 2755.8 275.005 po 1.01028 90 198 
(omitting 115*) 
5. 131-154 (22)  595432.8 200.8026 19४3 
(omitting 138 & 
154") 
6. 155-173 (19) 508.40.8 297.3146 171 1.1017 171 198 


(09) 239729 202.3221 891 


*as containing wholly ar mainly long metre stanzas. 


Again we test the homogeneity of these groups of adhyayas, by 
calculating F > 1, the ratio of the variance of the groups of adhya- 
yas with the variance of the group 5 of the adhyayas. The values 
of F > 1 with their degrees of freedom are shown in the Table B. 
The values of F are clearly not significant. All the 99 adhyayas 
are, therefore, homogeneous with 262.3221 with 891 degrees of 
freedom. Comparing this with variance 269.38 (d.f. 1179) of the 
131 adhyayas of Bhisma, Karna and Sauptika parvas written in A- 
style, we find that the value of F — 1.0269 with degrees of free- 
dom n, = 1179, n. = 891. This value is not significant, showing 
that all these 99 adhydyas of the Dronaparva are written in the A- 
style and form part of the Vaisampayana text. 


As regards the other adhyiyas of the last four sub-parvas the 
group of 75-80 adhyüyas has 5761.2 as the sum of squares due to 
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variation within adhyayas with variance 106.6889 (d.f. 54). In the 
next group 103-111, the sum of squares due to variation within 
adhyayas is 8937.9 with a variance of 110.3444 (d.f. 81). For the 
adhyayas 123-130, the sum of squares due to variation within adhyi- 
yas is 5630.2 with variance 78.1972 (d.f. 72). The following Table 
C gives the relevant information: 


TABLE C 


Group Adhydyas of Sum of Variance a.f. r. n, n, 
Squares due 
to vnriation 
within 


Dronaparva adhyayas 
l. 75—80 (0) 5701.2 100.0849 ET! 
2, 103—111 (0) 8007.9 110.2-tH4 81 1.011423 81 ET! 
3. 123—130 (8) 56380, 2 78.1972 72 1.3044 5t 72 
(23) 208329.3 08.2092 207 


Comparing the values of variance with the variance of group 1, 
we get the values of F > 1 as shown in the above Table. These 
two values of F are not significant for the degrees of freedom shown 
against them. The variance for all the 23 adhyāyas comes to 
98.2092 with 207 degrees of freedom, If we compare this with the 
variance of 59 adhyāyas in B-style of Bhisma, Karna and Sauptika- 
parvas i.e. 83.50 with 531 degrees of freedom, we get F = 1.1762. 
This value of F is not significant for degrees of freedom n, = 207, 
nə = 531, which go to show that these 23 adhydyas are in B-style. 
It we take all the 69 adhyāyas in B-style, the variance comes to 
96.5146 with 630 d.f., giving the value of F = 1.1559, nı = 630, 
n: = 531. The calculated value of F from the formula given by 
Boukef and Lieberman (p. 563) is 1.1782, and so the above value 
of F is not significant. 


As regards Salyaparva, it consists of four sub-parvas, (1) Salya- 
vadha, (2) Hradapravesa, (3) Tirthayátrü and Gadayuddha. The 
Salyavadhaparva consists of first 16 adhyãyas, which has 29628.5 as 
its sum of squares due to variation within adhyàyas with variance 
205.7535 (d.f. 144). The next sub-parva consist of ten adhyüyas 
17-27, omitting adhyaya 19 which consists mainly of long metre 
stanzas. This group of adhyiyas has 23427.6 as its sum of squares, 
with 260.3067 (df. 90) as its variance. Adhyayas 28-37 of the 
Tirthaydtriparva has the sum of squares 248.5856 due to variation 
within adhyáyas, with 90.1051 as variance (d.f. 90). The remain- 
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ing adhyayas of this parva seem to contain some adhyüyas in B- 
style. The five adhydyas 38-42 has the sum of squares due to varia- 
tion within adhydyas 3926.2 with variance 87.2489 (d.f. 45). Simi- 
larly the group of adhyayas 49-54 has the sum of squares 5588.7 
with variance 103.4944 (df. 54). Both together form a sizeable 
number 11 of adhyiyas with 9514.9 as the sum of squares with 
variance 96.1101 (d.f. 99). If we compare this with 59 adhyáyas in 
B-style of Bhisma, Karna and Sauptika-parvas, we get F = 1.1510. 
n; = 99, ne = 531, which is not significant. These adhydyas, there- 
fore, belong to the B-style group. 


If we now take the remaining adhyiiyas 43-48 and 55-64 the 
sum of squares due to variation within the adhya&yas comes to 
34050.2 with a variance of 236.4597 (d.f. 144). The information 
about the A-style groups of adhyayas of Salyaparva is summarised 
below: 


TABLE D 


LM n ———— rn as 
5S. No. No. of Adhyàyas Sumof Variance d.f. F. n n; 
squares due 
to vuriation 


within 
adhyàgyas 
1, 1 —16 (101 20628.6 205.7585 LE 1.1.192 1551 Lh 
2. 17—27* (10) 28427.6 260.3067 0) 1.1008 90 lH 
(omitting 19 ) 
n. 23—37 (10) 22312.7 248.5836 po 1.0513 My Lt 
4. 43—48 
535—804 (10) 434050.2 230.4597 141 


(52) 100470 288.0205 408 


*us il consists mainly of long metre stunzas. 


Again we test the homogeneity of these four groups of adhya- 
yas by calculating F > 1 as the quotient of the variances with the 
variance of the last group. The values of F so calculated are shown 
in Table D and are clearly not significant. If we take all the 52 
adhyáyas and compare the variance 233.9295 (d.f. 468) with the 
variance 269.38 (d.f. 1179) of 131 adhydyas of Bhisma, Drona and 
Sauptika parvas, the value of F comes to 1.1515, n; — 1179, n. — 
468, against the calculated value 1.1685 using the formula given 
by Boukef and Lieberman. The value of F is, therefore, not signi- 
ficent and so all these 52 adhyiyas belong to the A-style group. 
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The Striparva has three sub-parvas (1) the Visokaparva, adh- 
yayas 1-8, (2) Striparva, adhyáyas 9-25 and (3) Jalapradānika- 
parva and Sraddhaparva, adhyayas 26 and 27. However, according 
to the stylistic evidence, the first fifteen adhyayas form a distinct 
group and have 5575.8 as the sum of squares due to variation with- 
in adhydyas, with a variance 41.3022 (d.f. 135), which is signi- 
ficant from the other two A and B-style groups. We, therefore, call 
this the < -style group. 


For the remaining 12 adhyáyas, the sum of squares is 7968.9 
with a variance of 73.7398 (d.f. 108). Comparing this with the 
variance 83.50 (d.f. 531) of the 59 B-style group of adhydyas of 
Bhisma, Karna and Sauptika parvas, we get F — 1.1323 which is 
not significant for n, = 531 and n. = 108. Thus these adhyayas too 
belong to the B-style group and were written after the adhyayas of 
« -style group. 


To summarise, we notice three distinct styles in the Drona. 
Salya and Stri parvas. 99 adhyayas of the Dronaparva and 52 adh- 
yayas of the Salyaparva (Table 1) are written in the A-style and 
these include all the principal events of the war, namely the death 
of Abhimanyu, Jayadratha, Ghatotkaca and Drona in the Drona- 
parva and the deaths of Salya, Sakuni and Duryodhana in the 
Salyaparva. These adhyayas must have formed part of the Vai- 
sampayana text. It may also be noticed that the Striparva contains 
no adhydéyas written in the A-style. 


We next come across a new style in the first 15 adhyayas of 
the Striparva, which have a variance of 41.3002 (d.f. 135) due to 
variation within adhydyas. This style is entirely different from the 
A-style and the B-style. I have named this the « -style. In these 
adhyayas, Dhrtarastra and Gandhàri mourn over the death of Duryo- 
dhana and are consoled by Vidura and Vyasa. Srikrsna, anticipat- 
ing that Dhrtarastra may cause harm to Bhima in his anger against 
him over the death of Duryodhana, produces an iron statue of 
Bhima. Blind Dhrtarastra embraces this statue and crushes it 
(adhyaya 11). Ultimately Dhrtarastra and Gaàndhari are pacified 
and become reconciled to the inevitable. (adhyayas 12, 14). Kunti 
meets her sons, the Pandavas. The relevant information has been 
shown in Table 2. 


The remaining 69 adhydyas of the Dronaparva, 11 adhyáyas of 
the Salyaparva, and 12 adhyayas of the Striparva (Table 3) in all 
92 adhyiyas, exhibit the B-style, with a variance of 93.1406 due 
to variation within adhydyas (d.f. 729). 
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The first twelve adhyáyas of the Dronaparva relate to the in- 
vestiture of Drona as the second general of the Kauravas' army with 
the consent of Karna. Then the death of Drona is announced to 
Dhrtarastra, whereupon he mourns over his death and extols the 
deeds of Lord Krsna, saying that both he and Arjuna are the in- 
carnations of Nara and Narayana. The next 14 adhyayas of the B- 
style relate to the fight between Bhagadatta and Arjuna and the 
exploits of Abhimanyu before his death at the hands of Kaurava 
warriors. With the omission of these adhyüyas from the Vai- 
sSampayana text, Abhimanyu's death comes to be announced to Arjuna 
on his return from the war with SainSaptakas with a more telling 
and dramatic effect. The next group of adhyáyas 52-63 and 75-80 do 
not add any significant events to the war, except that in adhyaya 56 
Krsna tells his charioteer Dàruka to keep his chariot ready in case 
of need. The adhyayas 103-111 describe the exploits of Bhima in 
his fight with Karna and seem to have been added to boost up the 
exploits of Bhima, They are, however, inconsistent with his igno- 
minious defeat later at the hands of Karna in adhyáya 114. The only 
significant part of adhyüyas 128-130 are felicitations offered by 
Krsna to Arjuna and Yudhisthira's panegyric of Krsna. 


As regards the Salyaparva we find that all the adhydyas, 
entitled sárasvatopakhyana (adhyttyas 38-42, 50 and 53), the story 
of Jaigisavya, (adhyaya 49), the story of the old maid (adhyaya 
51), the importance of Kuruksetra (adhyáya 52) and the arrival of 
Balarama at Syamantapajicaka (adhyaya 54) belong to the B-style 
group and were added later on, With these also were added the 
adhyayas 16-27 of the Striparva, which depict Gandhari’s divine 
vision of the battle-field, her lament over the death of her sons, 
Duryodhana, Duhšasana and Vikarna, her son-in-law Jayadratha, 
Bhisma, Drona, Karna and Bhirisravya, son of Somadatta, and 
Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu. Adhyayas 25-27 describe her excessive 
grief which resulted in her cursing $rikrsna, the performance of the 
obsequies of the dead heroes and the secret of Karna’s birth as the 
virgin son of Kunti. 


The results of this study are summarised in Table 4. 
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Taste 1 


A-Style : Count of Long Syllables 


Sum of Sum of Sum of Vari- 
No. Sum squares products squares d.f.. ance 
ot duc to due to 
Parva  Adhyayas slokar- 1 2 3 4 8 9 10 n 12 16 variation varialion 
dhas within within 
adhyayas adhyà - 
gas. 
Drona 

6, 13—25, 

50, 51 (16) 1612 981 1034 1104 908 1219 970 885 1378 THE 1391 10716 8392178 1204495 31712 111 220 2222 
04—74(11) 1103 617 775 796 720 885 721 667 05 573 990 7751 GIASTO 388207 21206.3 H9 216.1249 
81—102 (21) 2309 13448 1410 1627 1300 1757 1413 1130 2010 1256 19536 15909 1332777 1928818 SHIM. 180 279.9698 
exeluding 94* 

111—122 (10 
excluding115* 1141 626 672 sus 700 S05 712 586 975 565 960 7132 673878 DANS 2755.S ND 275.004€ 
131—154 (22) 
excluding 
138, 154° 2425 1290 1514 1677 1484 1760 1514 1279 2112 1233 1975 15335 1459428 2155056 5182.8 198 260 S626 
155—173 (10) 2400 1383 1551 1726 1630 17753 1334 1476 2133 1303 2056 16572 1964436 27495857 50840, 8 171 297.3146 

(99) 11140 $6194 6986 7760 6805 3201 06573 6023 0636 5724 9817 73612 0797276 0920941 283729 801 262.3221 
Salya 1—16 (16) 1662 923 995 1151 1030 1185 1020 859 1452 389 1402 10015 800859 1176811 29628.5 144 203,7533 


17—27 (10) 

excluding 19* 1128 621 713 803 669 802 65+ 565 1008s 615 948 7398 614112 808628 23427.6 90 260.3067 
28-- (10) 1257 733 814 895 785 808 742 705 1099 661 991 3323 770241 1148647 22372.7 90 248.5836 
49—48 
55—64 


I 1788 1000 1175 1236 11538 1202 1024 996 1518 888 1-428 11620 1035094 1545700 34030.2 144 936 4507 


(82) 5845 3277 3697 4055 3637 4037 3449 35125 5077 3058 4769 38256 3229306 4764286 109479 40S 233.9295 


Total ., 1339 252.5445 


+ us containing wholly or mainly long metre stanzas. 


vc 
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TABI 2 


x —Style : Count of Long Syllables 


No. Sum of Sumof Sum of Vari- 
of Sum squares products squares d.f. ance 
Pama Adhyayas  slokar- due to due to 
dhas 1 2 3 + 8 9 10 11 12 16 variation variation 
within within 
= adhyayas adhyàjgas 
Strt 1—15 (15) 708 405 437 507 450 510 442 403 605 J7Z+ 551 4689 174124 256055 5575.3 185 41.3022 


VLVUYHEVHVW 40 dIHSHOHLNV FIdILINW AHL 
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TABIE 3 


B— Style : Count of Long Syllables 
“ट ड रारा क EE 


No. Sum of Sum of Sum of Vari- 

of Sum squares products squares d.f. ance 
Parva Adhuayas šlokar- 1 2 3 4 8 9 10 n 12 16 due to due to 

dhas variation variation 


within within 
adhyayas adhyayas 


Drona 1—12 (10) 
excluding 2,0 764 454. 179 538 461 564 HiT 4 66t- 425 GIT 5115 2326882 468362 5385.8 NO 93.1756 
26—.19 (24) 504 S47 951 1029 961 1183 905 87th 1284 778 1286 10101 197617 712670 18330.7 216 35.7003 
52—63 (12) 956 549 610 O72 655 696 50 545 826 500 795 GHG 121004 605212 12689.8 108 117.4981 

75— 80 
(15) 1207 607 761 817 736 890 Tot 637 1056 673 1028 8049 456001 662225 14699,1 135 108.8822 

103—111 
123—130 (3) 573 338 375 883 351 106 354 32 491 296 150 357568 18493S 2792026 5630.2 72 78.1972 


(60) 3004 2885 SITE BIRD 3107 3739 3049 2810 4318 29681 4176 RERO 1886862 2721305 509835.6 621 965146 


Salya 38—12 (5) 309 195 241 268 २४2 292 222 216 333 210 305 2488 1920479 183535 2026,2 43 87.2489 
49—34 (6) 401 284 230 338 204 158 280 322 ıs 202 405 328) "156019 312311 5588.7 54 103.4944 


800 479 571 001 526 020 02 588 751 481 708 5777 AISI 497846 9514.0 900 — 96:1101 


Stri 16—237 (12) 715 459 471 520 426 246 H2 439 689 IT GI 4029 214033 


871607 7063.9 108 73.7308 


(92) 77414... 828 93.4956 


9८८ 
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Tass -b 
List A (A-Style) 
Vaisampayana "Fest. 


A LS 


Long metre Total 
Parva Adiyayas slokas stunzas No. ol verses 
Drona 0,13—35 ` 800 10 810 
50,51 (16) 
04--7+ (11) 351.5 1 382.0 
$1—102 
(exeluding 04) 154, 2 1150.5 
(21) 
94 — 18 18 
111—122 210.5 13 383.5 
(excluding 115) 
(10) 
115 8 HU 24 
131—154 
(exeluding 138 " 
and 154) (22) [212 5 32 1244.0 
138 10.5 24 34.3 
15: 10 En] 68 
155—173 (19) 1245 2T 1272 
Total (103) 5508.5 196 5704.5 
Salya 1—16 (16) 831 47 978 
17 —27 (10) 304 1? 577 
(excluding 10) 
10 2 24.5 20.5 
23—87 (10) 028.3 6 084 5 
43—18, 3 E 
a5—g4f (10) 39+ 1 907 
‘Total (33) 2010.5 108.5 3023 
Drona und 
Salya Totul (130) 8518 200.5 8817.5 
IEE TR TER TEETER ETHIER 
List & ( < Style) 
Stri 1—15 (15) 354 35+ 
RO RS AoQONE I — iss 
List B (B-Style) 
Drona 1—12 (10) 382 7 380 
excluding 2,6 
2 87 37 
20—49 (24) 732 27 779 
52—08 (12) 478 2 480 
ich i} (15) 603.5 23 008.5 
128—130 (8) 280.5 5 201.35 
(70) 2502 78 2580 
Salya 38—42 (5) 184.5 D 188.5 
10--84 (6) 245.5 7 252.5 
(11) 480 11 +H 
Stri 16—27 (12) 387.5 4 301.5 


‘Total for 
Drona, Satya, 
Siri (03) 3819.5 . 93 3412.5 
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THE ASIATIC SOCIETY’S ARANYAKA PARVAN* 
(Review article) 
SHRIDHAR ANDHARE 


THE controversy of the origin and development of Pre-Mughal 

painting and its influence on the development of early Rajasthani 
painting has been a constant source of inspiration to scholars of 
Indian painting since a long time. New developments were duly 
recorded in journals and books from time to time, as and when 
new material came to light. Shri Khandalavala and Dr. Moti 
Chandra have never been slow in putting their views on this sub- 
ject relating to establish a correct and logical view point of the Pre- 
Mughal painting. I should say, their main subject of research has 
been the Pre-Mughal painting since the last two decades, which 
has assumed the form of Sultanate painting now. The credit of 
bringing Sultanate painting on to the international map of Indian 
miniature painting goes to them. 


With the advance of knowledge and discovery of fresh mate- 
rial to study in recent years, this subject had become more and 
more complicated until such time a monumental volume entitled 
New Documents of Indian Painting — A Reappraisal, was publish- 
ed by the team in 1969. This enormous study eschews all valid 
suggestions and possibilities offered by the material and scholars 
from time to time. 


The monograph on the Asiatic Society’s Aranyaka Parvan is 
in my opinion a gist of their view-points on the dating and probable 
provenance of certain illustrated MSS. This is strengthened by 
the discovery of the two dated MSS namely the Palam Mahapurana 
of A.D. 1540! and the Aranyaka Parvan, painted at the river fort 
of Kachhauva near Delhi in A.D. 15162 The latter forms the sub- 
ject of the present monograph. 


The authors have dealt with all the problems very methodi- 
cally dividing the book in four parts. Beginning with the contro- 
versial dating of the Hamza Nima, Emperor Akbar's first major 


* Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, An Illustrated Aranyaka Parvan in the 
Asiatic Society of Bombay, The Asiatic Society of Bombay, 1974, Price: Rs. 100. 
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undertaking from A.D. 1567-82, the authors proceed with the pro- 
blems connected with the styles and dating of the group of paintings 
known as Laur-Candü-Caurapafcüsika series, such as the Tübingen 
Hamzü-Nüáma, Sikandar Nama, Prince of Wales Gitta Govinda,‘ 
Suri Régamali? and others, and then give a brief historical account 
of the stories mentioned in the different MSS, with comparative 


plates at the end. 


However, on going through the monograph, a constant note is 
struck emphasising that almost all the MSS, whether complete or 
incomplete, should have been painted in Northern India and the 
probable region should be the Delhi-Jaunpur belt of Uttar Pradesh, 
with great emphasis and reasoning on which there are two opinions 
between groups of scholars in India and abroad. They believe that 
the Bombay Gita Govinda, the two Bhàágavatas! in Caurapancasika 
style, the Caurapaücüsikü and other sets may have been painted 
at a place somewhere in Rajasthan, perhaps in Mewar. The authors 
further argue that the entire painting activity was restricted to 
Delhi-Jaunpur belt only, though there have been literary and actual 
evidences of paintings in Mewar since very early period. One of 
the known MSS. is that of Supásanahacariyum painted at Delwada 
in A.D. 1422-23. The others namely the Caurapaücasiki and the 
Bombay Gita Govinda were obtained from Rajasthan, Madhya Pra- 
desh border and Mewar respectively. Taking into account the wide 
popularity of a subject in a particular area for years together, it 
stands to reason that the Vaisnavite themes like the Bala Gopila 
Stuti, Gita Govinda and the Bhigavata Purüpas may have been 
painted in Rajasthan and Gujarat rather than the Muslim courts 
of the Lodi Sultans of Delhi. 


Stylistically, the common cliché of flowers, leaves, lines and 
rosettes observed at the bottom margin of the Gita Govinda and 
Caurapadücüsikü series are common to Mewar painting which can 
be observed in the paintings of the seventeenth century and later. 
The cliché of flowers and leaves is perhaps associated with love 
and romance as well as certain other occasions, In one of the 
folios of the dated Bala Kanda of Ramayana" of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, the same cliché is observed. Similarly the flowering 
meanders, curling cloud patterns, dark skys and the prominent 
feature of depicting incidents against dark patches of colour and 
marked compartmentalization is more akin to Mewar painting than 
any other school. Therefore it is possible that some of the above 
MSS. may have been painted in Rajasthan (Mewar) or North Guja- 
rat which is borne out by many scholars working in this field. 
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With regard to the hypothesis of the Bhāgavata!! of Sa Nana 
and Sá Mitharam, I wish to put forward my views. Firstly, we are 
not aware of a single instance wherein the artists or the owners 
have put their names on the body of the painting or on the top 
margin of a folio in any MS. or set. As a rule such information is 
generally written at the end of the MS. in the colophon or in case 
of paintings of later dates, on the reverse or on top margin. Only 
in Mewari paintings of certain sets the artist’s name appears on the 
bottom margin. Secondly, there appears a great difference in the 
calligraphy of the text on the folios and the subsequent writings 
of the names of Nana and Mitharam. Thirdly, even if the theory 
of division of folios between the two owners is accepted, we observe 
that there are some folios which do not have any writings at all." 
How do we account for these folios? There is yet one more name 
which appears as Hirbai'+ on certain folios. Was she also a clai- 
ment at the time of the division of property? If so how is it that 
the names of Hirbai and 86 Nānā appear on the same folio?! To 
us these names still remain a mystery. 


There is an evidence in Mewar area of the name Nan being 
popular and it clearly indicates that Sa Nana means Sresthi Nana, 
the Sahs in Mewar and Rajasthan have been money lenders and 
merchants. In a stone inscription of Shantinatha temple at Jawar 
(Mewar) dated A.D. 1421' there is a reference to Sa Nīnī’s family. 
Apparently the name Nini was prevalent in Mewar. 

It is interesting to note that some of the foremost scholars from 
USA have even gone to the extent of calling Nama and Mithiiram as 
the painters of these folios.!7 


With regard to the Laur-Canda series on the whole it again 
stands to reason that it was an Avadhi romance popular in Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh which showed all prominent features of the Kulàh- 
dür group. What about the newly discovered Laur-Canda MS. of 
the Berlin Library? To me it is closer to the Laur-Canda folios of 
ihe Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, but there appears a strong affilia- 
tion to the Orissan pata painting in colouring, line and to certain 
extent the costume and alarmingly elongated and stylized figures. 


However, in spite of strong arguments and evidences put for- 
ward by the authors of the Aranyaka Parvan, the provenance of 
Delhi-Jaunpur belt for all the Sultanate material does not seem to 
solve the problem completely. We have perhaps to look to Gujarat, 
Rajasthan and Central India! also for proper and careful solution. 


The publication is very fruitful and complete in all respects. 
It is an excellant repository of cultural and social life of the people 
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displayed in its illustrations. There is a unique mixture of indoor 
and outdoor scenes which the plates illustrate in black and white 
in the monograph. The plates given at the end are very important 
for comparison. Special attention has been paid to exact render- 
ing of the colour plates. which is generally not observed in any such 
publications. 


This monograph therefore is an excellent example of research, 
printing and production which will go a long way in putting an ex- 
ample of scholarship before the younger scholars. 
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SILOPADESAMALA BALAVABODHA OF MERUSUNDARAGANI: 
Ed. by H. C. BHAYANI, R. M. SHAH AND GITABAHEN 
RAIJI, L.D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, pp. 30 + 192 
Price: Rs. 10/-. 


It was generally believed that prose was conspicuous by its 
absence in Old Gujarati literature, but recent researches have shown 
that hundreds of prose-works are written in Gujarati from the 13th 
to the 18th century. The majority of these works are translations 
of Jaina Canonical or religious works or of Brahmanica) works like 
the Bhagavadgita, Bhagavata, Gitagovinda, Cánakya Nitisastra, etc. 
or of popular story-books like the Paficatantra, V etdlapaficavinhsati, 
Simhüsanadvatrimika, etc. It was only in exceptional cases that 
prose was cultivated from the artistic and aesthetic point of view, as 
in the case of the Prthvicandracarita (1422 A.D.) of Manikya- 
sundarasuri and in various Varnakas or set descriptions of which 
a collection (Varnakasamuccaya, Vols. I-II, Baroda, 1956-1959) has 
been published by the present reviewer. 


Old Gujarati prose-translations of mainly Jaina religious works 
are known as Balavabodhas (‘Works meant for the guidance of the 
Bala or beginner’). They are the Gujarati counterparts of Sanskrit 
commentaries and some of them are so detailed and extensive that 
the reader can acquire a good knowledge of the subject-matter with- 
out any acquaintance with Sanskrit or Prakrit. Not infrequently. 
we find that one and the same text has been translated and com- 
mented upon by more than one author. 


The Silopadesamàlà is one of such popular texts. It is a didactic 
work and was composed in 114 Prakrit Gathas by Jayakirti (circa 
tenth century A.D.). At least nine Balavabodhas on it by different 
authors (some of them anonymous) are known so far (vide Intro- 
duction, p. 3 and one by Merusundara is composed in V.S. 1525 
(1469 A.D.). This is a critical edition of Merusundara's Balüva- 
bodha: 


Merusundara is a prolific writer and his Balavabodhas on Sasti- 
śataka Prakarana, a Prākrit work on Theology, and Vaghebhatilan- 
kara, a Sanskrit treatise on Poetics, are published earlier (in 1953 
and 1975, respectively) by the present reviewer. 
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This edition of the Silopadesamala Balaoabodha is based on six 
manuscripts. The text of the Prakrit gathas and the Gujarati Balava- 
bodha has been prepared very carefully and the Introduction presents 
a grammatical and linguistic analysis of the Gujarati text. The 
Balivabodha contains a number of well-narrated parables and tales 
which deserve a study from the view-point of comparative folk- 
lore and story-motifs. Of course, the Editors have not attempted 
that, as it is not, strictly speaking, the part of the Critical Edition 
and deserves an entirely separate treatment. 


An Index of important Old Gujarati words with modern Guja- 
rati meanings has been given at the end of the book. But it is 
curious that nowhere except in a few cases where the Editors have 
some doubt about meaning — the reference of the text is given 
and the reader has no opportunity to see actual context in which 
the word is employed. Do the Editors assume that the meanings 
given by them should be accepted as final? There would not have 
been any additional work on the part of the Editors if they had 
given the references in the Index. In a number of places the mean- 
ings given appear to be doubtful or tentative, but I should not dis- 
cuss here interpretation or elucidation of individual vocables for 
want of space. 


On the whole, the Edition of Silopadesaméld Balivabodha is an 
important addition to the corpus of Old Gujarati prose-literature 
published so far; and the editors deserve congratulations for their 
commendable work. The entire prose-literature in Gujarati com- 
posed at least before the 16th century A.D. should be critically 
edited and published, as it is of great importance not only for the 
history of Gujarati language and literature, but also for the study 
of Older forms of various other Indo-Aryan languages. 


—B. J. Sandesara 


KRTYAKALPATARU OF BHATTA LAKSMIDHARA: Vol. IX, 151 
Edn, PRATISTHA KANDA Ed. by K. V. RANGASWAMY 
AIYANGAR, Oriental Institute, 1979, pp. viii + 240, Rs. 53/-. 


Bhatta Laksmidhara's Krtyakalpataru is easily the most im- 
portant as well as the most complete digest ( Nibandha) of Dharma- 
Sastra that has come down to us. It is also the earliest now extant. 
It must have been written between 1100 and 1150 A.D., and pro- 
bably in the second quarter of the twelfth century A.D. It is 
sometimes described as simply Kalpataru and sometimes it is para- 
phrased into Kalpadruma or Kalpavrksa. 
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Bhatta Laksmidhara devotes different sections to different 
topics like the duties of a Brahmacarin, of a Grhastha — the first 
two Ašramas — the daily routine of the Dvija, and especially of a 
Brahmana, Sraddha, Dana, Vrata, Tirtha, Pratisthg (installation and 
dedication of places) Püjà (objects of worship, as representing 
divinities, and the manner in which each such divinity should be 
worshipped), Suddhi, Rajadharma, Vyavahara, and Moksa. 


More than half of this work Krtyakalpataru has survived in 
solitary manuscripts. It has made the task of editing the work one 
of exceptional difficulty. Bhatta Laksmidhara’s successors in the 
field of Dharmaéastra show great deference to the readings of an- 
cient texts that he adopts. A work whose integrity and accuracy 
have commanded such respect demands the most scrupulous care 
in editing it. Late K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, the editor, has 
executed his task in an admirable and excellent manner, 


—V. M. Kulkarni 


PRASNAVIDYA OF BADARAYANA, WITH A COMMENTARY OF 
BHATTOTPALA: Ed. by J. S. PADE. Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
1972, pp. 2 + 26; Rs. 2.50/-. 


Every human being, whether educated and cultured or other- 
wise, is anxious about knowing his future. This tendency underlines 
the science of Jyotisa. The science of Jyotisa is divided into two: 
(1) Grahajyotisa and (2) Phalajyotisa. The latter also is further 
divided in two: (1) Jataka and (2) Prasnajütaka. Generally, the 
Prasnajiitaka is made more use of since many persons are interested 
in knowing the future events of their life by going to a fore-teller 
with questions of every-day life. They are very keen on getting 
quick answers to their problems. Though the Prasnajataka is more 
pepular with the masses, it is a matter of great surprise that there 
are only a few works on Prasnavidya, such as the Daivajiavallabha 
of Varahamihira, Satpaficüsika of Prthuyasas, the son of Varaha- 
mihira, Pragnavaisnava based on Tajika Nilakanthi by Siddha Nara- 
yanadasa, while books on Jataka galore. Hence, the present work 
under review is a welcome addition to the meagre or paltry number 
of books on Prasnavidya. 


The Badarayana Prasnavidyd is a very rare and important work 
on Prasnajataka, dilating on the possible fruits of different kinds of 
Pragnas, The importance of this work is that in only 75 verses, it 
deals with almost all sorts of querries generally asked by the ordi- 
nary folk. Itis definitely helpful to a layman as well as to a student 
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and a scholar alike. Hence, it is welcomed by all the persons in- 
terested in Jyotisa. 


A few words may be said about some important points: 


(1) The respected editor has said in the preface that the “Mss. 
of this work are available in the libraries of Indian institutes”. 
But, some more information of such institutes as well as the Mss. 
would have definitely proved very helpful for future scholars and 
researchers, (2) Secondly, it is said in the very preface that the 
“works of earliest known authors are known only in name.” Here 
also a mention of some such works as Prasnanaradi, Prasnakaumudi, 
Prasnavidya of Gangacarya, Prasnasangraha of Haribhatta as also 
other works with their authors and possible dates would have prov- 
ed conducive to the further study of this very fascinating and en- 
grossing subject of perennial interest almost to all. (3) Despite 
very careful and meticulous proof-reading, many printing mistakes 
have crept in, particularly, pp. 19, 20, 22, are full of mistakes. 
(4) At a few places, one feels that a recognised scholar of the re- 
pute of Padeshastriji should have given the benefit of his erudition 
to the interested persons by giving explanatory notes. For example, 
the verse No. 4. Here in this verse, the words Janmasamayasyah. 
(yah syat) Bhavatiti read a bit awkward and require clarification. 
Shri Shastriji is acknowledged as one of the best scholars of Baroda 
and his deep and sound study of Süstras such as Ayurveda, Dharma, 
Vedanta, Jyotisa, Vyákarana (in which he has secured the coveted 
Bhandarkar Prize of the Bombay University) has proved very fruit- 
ful to almost all the scholars of Baroda and elsewhere in their in- 
tellectual pursuits. But, it may be said that the scholars are depriv- 
ed of his subtle and deep scholarship in this particular book, since, 
he has not given any notes. 


I conclude the review of this book by congratulating the re- 
vered Shastriji on his bringing this rare work to light. 


—S. Y. Wakankar 


VAIDIKA VANGMAYATIL PRASNOTTARE by M. A. MEHEN- 
DALE, (in Marathi), University of Poona, Poona, 1980, pp. 1- 
114, Rs. 11/-. 


The book under review comprises five lectures delivered by 
Dr. M. A. Mehendale under the late Shri Bhau Vishnu Ashtekar 
Vedic Lectures at the Poona University, Pune. Dr. Mehendale has 
collected a number of ‘Questions and Answers’ from the Vedic lite- 
rature and arranged them chronologically, starting from the Rgveda, 
to which he devotes two chapters. He devotes the third chapter 
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to the Brahmanas, the fourth to the Upanisads and the fifth to the 
Nirukta. The fifth chapter dealing with the Nirukta is added with 
a view to point out the ‘questions-answers’ in a Vedanga, an an- 
cillary of the Veda, though, strictly, it is not expected to be in- 
cluded in a discussion dealing mainly with the Veda. Actually the 
questions and answers from the Nirukta are on a different footing 
than those of the first four chapters. They deal with etymology 
and such controversial topics as whether the mantras have any 
meaning, though such minor topics as ‘who is Vrtra’, ‘how many are 
gods’, etc. are touched by the Nirul:ta. 


Speaking about the nature of the questions and answers of the 
Rgveda, Mehendale divides them into three topics, namely: (i) Ques- 
tions regarding the various gods, including the doubt whether a 
particular god would come to the help of the seer-sacrificer; (ii) Ques- 
tions regarding creation, which mark the last phase of Rgvedic 
mantra-creation; and (iii) Dialogues. 


Starting his actual elaboration on these types of questions, the 
learned scholar refers to certain riddles in the Rgveda. He says 
that in certain cases, the seer has himself given the answers for 
the questions, while in the case of certain others the answers are 
difficult. One such riddle is where the seer mentions a bird, from 
whose head his ‘Cows’ take the milk (RV I.164.35). He refers to 
Lüders in this connection who, according to him, has tried to plau- 
sibly explain the image, and rightly so, as the imagery of rain. The 
bird is the sun, in whose orb watery vapours from the earth are 
collected after evaporation. He refers to other riddles or, images 
involving riddles, based on the concept of the cow. But, except for 
a reference to Lüders as noted above, he does not think it neces- 
sary to explain the images. Obviously, he had planned to only 
collect such images, as is the case with other accounts he has col- 
lected, never trying to explain anywhere. He refers to the riddle 
of the child that wanders in his chariot (RV X.135), calling it a 
riddle-hymn; and referring to some other accounts of a similar nature 
states that, as the seers have not tried to give any explanation, they 
wanted to indicate that the riddles are very difficult to explain 
(p. 69)! Whether we should accept the author's suggestion is itself 
a ‘question’ that need not be ‘answered’!! It should, however, be 
noted that fresh efforts have been made to explain many of these 
riddles. Why the author did not even mention them is a riddle! 
And this riddle is to be solved with the answer that the author's 
intention was only of collection and never elaboration or explana- 
tion. Questions and answers about various gods such as Agni, Indra, 
Varuna, Surya, are thus collected. Writing about the questions- 
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answers regarding creation, he simply gives a summary o£ the hymns 
of the Purusa (X.90) or of the Nasadiya (X.129). The discussion 
on the creation of the universe from a human body would be ex- 
pected to touch if similar ideas are found elsewhere, say, for ex- 
ample, in the Assyrio-Babylonian mythology or (near home) in the 
Chinese mythology in the legend of Chin-pu-a-Ku. And it would be 
expected to know in what category the Purusa-myth fits in the world- 
wide motif of such creation. Again, in the discussion of the crea- 
tion from ‘Sat’ or ‘A-sat’ or something beyond these two — the total 
darkness waters — one would expect to know how far this ancient 
Indian concept compares, and in what categories, with other an- 
cient accounts, say for example with the Egyptian concept of the 
Nun, the Abyss that creates the first ray, often symbolized by a 
flawer. Writing about the Dialogue-hymns he takes a general sur- 
vey of prominent work done on this type; but in the case of the 
actual hymns of dialogue, he does not go beyond giving a summary 
(X.108 Sarama-Pani; 1.165, 170, 171 Indra-Maruts-Agastya) and so 
on. Even about Purüravas-Urvasi, he does the same and does not 
refer to important literature trying to explain the dialogue and its 
background. The same is the case with the important hymn (RV 
X.86) about Vrsakapi and Indrani, and about that of Yama and 
Yami. 


The questions and answers from the Brahmanas, deal with 
ritual details and, as is the style of the Brahmana texts, they are 
explained. Thus Mehendale has rightly classified the questions and 
answers as those based on Etymology, those based on numerical 
figures, those relating to expiation and so on. In this chapter the 
tales of Manu, Videgha, Madhava, Cyavana and others are recorded. 
We have also the legend of Suparna, explaining the letters in cer- 
tain metres. An important type of the question-answer method is 
the 'Brahmodya', wherein questions and answers relating to certain 
cosmic activities and also regarding common daily usages are noted. 
The learned scholar admits that he is unable to explain the exact 
purpose of these Brahmodyas (p. 85). The questions-answers in 
the Upanisads touch certain philosophical discussions, and the 
author says that these questions-answers indicate how the thinkers 
of that period wanted to know if there was something beyond the 
sacrifice. The last chapter deals with certain questions-answers in 
the Vedanga, the Nirukta. Here he touches such points as the four 
types of speech, whether word is temporary or everlasting. Actual- 
ly here we have a short summary of the main topics in the Nirukta. 
While discussing the question — “Who is Vrtra", he tries to ex- 
plain the Vedie concept about Vrtra and also the imagery about the 
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holding of the waters by Vrtra. He also cites the opinions oí some 
scholars like Lüders and R. N. Dandekar. While concluding the 
lecture series, Mehendale says that a question indicates the first step 
tor the gain of knowledge or exploration, and that this method is 
to be found in India, as also in other countries. He accepts that 
his purpose for this series was only to point out, and that too in a 
representative manner, how the question could be of various types. 


One can say that this limited purpose is fully served by these 
lectures. But one feels that Prof. Mehendale, with his vast experi- 
ence in and contribution to the field of Vedic research, could have 
had a broader base for the purpose of the lectures. The thought 
cannot leave one's mind that these lectures are rather of an intro- 
ductory nature and that a lay audience is being introduced to cer- 
tain topics in the Vedic question-answer methodology. The types 
of questions, again, are not numerous; nor have they been so de- 
lineated. What face us more prominently in these lectures are the 
accounts of rituals and legends in the Vedic literature. And fresh 
interpretation, at least, in important cases is expected. Such con- 
cepts, for example, as sipivista (p. 26) should have been examined 
afresh. When the question is put to Visnu, “what is censurable in 
your name-Sipivista?", the point of censurability has to be probed. 
Sipivista is equated with the dwarf (Mai Sam. 12.2.13). Actual- 
ly here we have a world-wide belief regarding the potentiality of 
the dwarf; and when the Sat-Br. (V.2.5.4) says that “a dwarf is 
sacred io Visnu", one has to explore a social belief rather than 
simply identify Visnu with the dwarf (Vamana). The identification 
Dwarf — Visnu is exterior to the belief in the Dwarf as such. The 
point marks a contrast between the earlier stage when a dwarf was 
acclaimed as auspicious and the later when he was considered cen- 
surable. Why Visnu is now so called is the question; and more so 
when $ipivista becomes the gods’ epithet. The Taiti. Sam. (1.11.9) 
connects this epithet with the cattle and fertility. "This point has 
to be supported by the concept of Visnu being the one directly asso- 
ciated with the conception of the new life. (cf. RV. X.184.1). The 
answer to the question lies in connecting $ipi with sepa (the male 
organ), here associated with Visnu. The question that is asked in 
RV.X.129 (p. 32) regarding the First Principle, that gets heated and 
then expressed, could be better answered by comparing this Vedic 
concept with that of Nun and Atum in the ancient Egyptian imagery. 
Instead of saying that the sixth verse in the Vrsakapi hymn (RV. 
X.86) is vulgar (aslila, p. 49) the better way to explain it is in con- 
nection with a ritual well embedded in the tradition, and mentioned 
by the Rgvidhàna (III.119ff), which leaves no doubt about this and 
other verses in the hymn being a charm for fertility. 
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‘True, the purpose of the series was only to point out the ques- 
tions and answers and their types; but that, in itself, would not 
satisfy an eager reader, who would like to get help to know the im- 
plication of these answers. And what about the questions that occur 
in the Aitasapralapah (Atharva V.20.129-132 etc.) and the Prah- 
valikah (Ibid 133 and other texts)? What is their type and real 
source? The point has not be touched in the ‘Lectures’. 


—S, A. Dange 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN INDIA by T. K. MANN, Con- 
cept Publishing House, New Delhi, 1979, pp. 206, Rs. 60/-. 


The book is an interesting study of the growth and expansion 
of British judicial system in the Punjab. 


The first chapter outlines the establishment and working of 
courts in presidency towns of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras by the 
East India Company around the middle of 17th century and traces 
the growth and history of these courts, and their replacement by 
subordinate Civil and Criminal Courts and the High Courts in 
India after Queen’s proclamation of 1858. Besides pointed remarks 
on the administration of justice since 1947, the author, Dr. Trilochan- 
kaur Mann, maintains that, “Trained as they (Indian judges) are, 
they conduct themselves in a manner very much resembling the Bri- 
tish. Indian judges are much more British than even the English 
could afford." The author regrets, that even the Law Commission 
established after Independence has not made any headway at all 
and “no radical measures have been attempted, to overhaul the 
system, to bring it in tune with the Indian genius and culture.” 
Recent amendments made in the Codes of Civil and Criminal pro- 
cedure have not improved the matter. We are still under the evil 
spell of the outdated theory of “innocence of the accused.” This 
was bitterly criticised and attacked by Mr. Cursetjee, Judge of the 
Small Causes Court, Bombay as far back as 1855. 


With this background in the first chapter of her book, the 
author, as was her aim and object, traces the evolution of judicial 
institutions in the Punjab right from the time of Ranjitsingh who 
came to power after the downfall of the Mughal empire. Seven 
chapters are devoted to detailed information and sources of the 
working of the Adalats, ie, Courts of Justice, from Independence 
lo the present day. 


Important parts of the book are Chapters 9 and 10 which deal 
with defects in our judicial system, suggested remedies and re- 
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forms. The author's contention is that much litigation could be 
avoided if more care and diligence is exercised in preparing and 
filing the cases in courts. She also refers to the dilatory processes 
of law, an evil inherent in the prevalent system; the dogmas of 
precepts and precedents laid down in the Evidence Act and Codes 
of Civil Procedure and Criminal Procedure. Judges and lawyers. 
guided by their personal outlook and views, play no small role in 
the matter of courts’ delays. The author also refers to the adverse 
working conditions of the staff, including the judges, which con- 
stitute the view through which the justice is processed. 


The author deserves rich compliments for her deep study and 
outspoken views and radical suggestions made for stamping out the 
injustice felt by us all in the working of administration of justice. 
Would the powers that be wake up before it is too late? 


—L. V. Deshpande 


UMARASATAKAM: A SANSKRIT VERSION OF THE RUBAI- 
YATS OF OMAR KHAYYAM by N. G. SURU, Madhu Malati 
Suru, Pune, 1981, pp. 13 + 34, Rs. 15--. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever, so said poet Keats. Omar 
Khayyam's Rubaiyat is such a beautiful thing. And Edward Fitz 
Gerald who rendered the original Persian into English made the 
poem a world classic, a bright diamond in world’s literature! 


It has taken nearly cight centuries for the Rubaiyat to be 
rendered in an evergreen and graceful Sanskrit. The author is the 
well-known Professor N. G. Suru; the publication is posthumous. 


One has to be adept and expert in both languages while render- 
ing the original into another language. The effective test is: The 
soul of the original must be reflected and must shine as brilliantly 
as the original. 


The Rubaiyat in English has itself become the original, for the 
English-speaking people. Professor Suru's rendition into Sanskrit 
from the English version has all the features of an elegant transla- 
tion. 


He has chosen an appropriate metre, Mandakranta for his com- 
position. It is rapturous with its sweet melodious, slow movement, 
It reminds one of Kalidasa’s Meghaditam. 


The late Professor Pangu, Marathi and English scholar, once 
aptly remarked that a beautiful literary piece shines out with equal 
splendour when transposed into another language. It is like “an 
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eternal soul migrating from one body to another for pleasure's 
sake". 


An eloquent example is the following: 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness, 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


वृभच्छायं ललितललित: पद्यबन्धोऽथ भोज्यं 
हाल!पूर्णो रचिरकलशो वल्लभे त्वं च पाश्वे । 


उदूगायन्तो गहनविपिने मञ्जुलेन स्वरेण 
हन्तेदं स्याद्‌ गहनविपिनं नन्दनं विव्य भोगम्‌ u 


This is the philosophy of Omar Khayyam. It is not a philo- 
sophy of despair or dejection; it is a living philosophy of Paradise, 
even in the Wilderness. The bough, wine, loaf, verse and sweet- 
heart are symbolic terms. Life here and now is all Bliss. Arise 
and live in Paradise. This is the message. It is mystic, but to be 
deeply felt and experienced in transcendental supra-consciousness. 


The bough is God’s grace, wine is vigour, loaf sustenance, verse 
intuning music and sweetheart, a joy of creation. Omar echoes 
eternal truths proclaimed by seers, sages and saints all over the 
world in all ages. 


Another instance: 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible 

Some Letter of that After life to spell 

And by and by my Soul returned to me 

And answered “I myself am Heaven and Hell." 


आत्मा मेऽक्षाबुपरि समनुप्रेषितो ऽव्यक्तवेशे 
ज्ञात्‌ साक्षाललबमपि परत्रायुषो बगकस्य। 


कालेनायं पुनरथ परावृत्य मां प्रत्यबोचत्‌ 
“योऽसौ स्वर्गो थ उत निरयः सोऽहमात्मा तव 


Towards the end the Poet sings out: 


Ah Love! Could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp This sorry Scheme of Things entire 
Would not we Shatter it to bits and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart's Desire! 


aami हे हृदयवयिते सार्घमस्मद्‌ विधात्रा 
afacant नियतिरचनां दुःखदुःखानुबन्धाम्‌ | 


आच्छेत्स्याचस्तदनु नहिं कि खण्डशस्तां प्रमृद्य 


हुत्सकल्पानुसरणनबा। संविधास्याच एनाम्‌ ॥। 
A.S.—16 
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Omar Khayyam's undaunted spirit inspires us to conspire with 
the Creator to destroy this world of woes and worries, and to 
endeavour to remould it to our heart's content. 


What better message can there ever be! 


It is no exaggeration to say that the Sanskrit version उमरशतकम्‌ 
is a jewel. Many thanks to Mrs. Suru and friends for bringing out 
the book. It shows once again that Sanskrit is a living language. 


—L. V. Deshpande 


THE SDOK KAK THOM INSCRIPTION: Part II: Text, Translation 
and Commentary by ADHIR CHAKRAVARTI, Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Calcutta, 1980, pp. lxvii + 255, Rs. 100/-. 


The inscription on the four faces of the Sdok Kak Thom stele 
consists of 194 lines in Sanskrit and 146 in Khmer; its characters 
vary in size from four to ten millimetres. Three estampages of the 
inscription are in existence in Paris. The stele was severely damag- 
ed in 1958 when a fire broke out in the National Museum of Bangkok, 
where it was on display. Four earlier translations of the inscrip- 
lion were made, three in French by French scholars, and one, near- 
ly 30 years ago, by the late Dr. R. C. Majumdar, in English. 


Briefly, the inscription records the installation of a liiga in the 
Sdok Kak Thom temple in Saka 974 (A.D. 1052), the genealogy of 
king Udayadityavarman II and king Sadasiva, the introduction of the 
cult of Devaraja, details of attendant priests and their families, en- 
dowments to them and to the temple, and so on. The inscription 
is not bilingual; the Sanskrit version is of a general nature, details 
of which are supplied in Khmer in the third and fourth face of the 
stele. Points of difference and correspondence, in the texts have 
been summarised in a table, which no doubt would be valuable to 


students. 


The book is a monument to the erudition of Professor Chakra- 
varti, his mastery of Sanskrit, and his fluency in Khmer. He has 
not hesitated to question nor to show the inaccuracies of Majumdar, 
Dupont, Coedes, Finot, Barth and Aymonier, his predecessors in the 
field. 


The translation, especially of the Sanskrit text, could have been 
made more effective and comprehensible if it was rendered in Stan- 
dard English. In places it is excessively literal; elsewhere ambi- 
guous and abstruse; and not infrequently, elusive and discordant. A 
few instances are cited: The translation of X, XI, XVI, LXVIII, 
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LXXIII and CXXVI verses and several others could be refined. 
Some English equivalents have been chosen at random, such as 
"under the pretext of reciting prayers” (IX); "genuine town” 
(XXXII); “constant receptacle of all that was good” (LXII); “he 
affected to the supreme god" (LXXXV). 


Inconsistencies and ambiguities in general are noticeable, viz. 
Camka is a place, not high ground (LXXXIII); the abrupt use of the 
first person singular in verse LXV besides being confusing, is not 
commented on; botanical terms are used in CV and CVI, but com- 
mon names in CIV, CVII and CVIII; “He was the warehouse of 
wealth ... the faraway source of the jewel, cat’s eye” (LXVI), 
(cat’s eye is not the same as lapis lazuli); “he erected a linga on 
the Mount Yashodhara which was as beautiful as the king of the 
mountains” (XLIII). 


There are some fanciful expressions such as: '"cowpen full of 
cows” (LXXXI) and "Odoriferous onyx" (CVIII). 


The translation of the Khmer text is more fluent and not as 
literal as the Sanskrit. An interesting innovation is the use of ‘His 
Majesty’ as an equivalent for vrah, vrah pada, vrah dhuli pada, 
which is also applied to Kamraten An (p. 198, 77-85), and the 
rendering of stem as ‘monsigneur’ (p. 110, 10-14). 


Fanciful expressions continue to occur in the Khmer transla- 
tion, as well as in the commentary, such as “little hope of receiv- 
ing anything more than shambles” (note 4, p. 92, line 12); "went 
to exercise lordship over (the city of Mahendraparvata...)" (p. 94, 
69-71); travan — an "artificial piece of water", trapan — a “natural 
piece of water" (note 15, p. 157, 3-5); "cowpen" used in LXXXI, is 
repeated on p. 157, 48-50; “was solicited to and received as a free 
gift" (p. 165, 54-57). 


Inconsistencies and protracted discussions are noticeable: camka 
which was annotated as 'highland lying beyond the reach of flood- 
water (LXXXIII) is now confirmed to be a place in Amoghapura 
(p. 159, 50-52); "expert (or surplus) slaves" (p. 168, 57-61) should 
read “well-disciplined slaves." A reference to this interpretation is 
made to a study entitled "L'economie sociale du Cambodge d'apres 
l'epigraphie" which has NOT yet been published (p. 171, note 13) 
and hence cannot be referred to. 


The ingenious explanation of verse CXXIII (p. 66) particularly 
the date of installation as well as the age of the moon on that day, 
signified by "fishes and female breasts (12 X 2 = 24)" and “seas 
and female breasts (7 x 2 = 14)" respectively, may need reassess- 
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ment since the author has second thoughts on it when he says “their 
exact import is obscure" (p. 202, note 14). 


The discussion and comments on the identity of Sten An Sikha 
(p. 122, note 2) extends to over 1000 words without the problem be- 
ing solved and the interpretation of “karmadharma” (p. 172, 61-63) 
in note 5 on page 173 is a masterpiece of the same length, replete 
with eight quotations. 


There are many grammatical and orthographical errors in the 
book and three sets of ‘errata’ on pages xi, 233 and 235 to 237; the 
diacritical marks are unique; and the five photographs, four of which 
are perforated at the top, lack detail and are difficult to decipher. 
The binding and general get-up of the book priced at Rs. 100 leaves 
much to be desired, and gives the impression that both the literary 
and the mechanical effort was done in a hurry. 


—O. C. Kail 


INDIA — THE TURBULENT HALF DECADE by K. N. SUBRAH- 
MANYA, Southern Economist Pvt. Ltd. Bangalore, 1981, 
pp. vi + 200, Rs. 65/-. 


Though the book is a collection of 35 editorials written by the 
author for the Southern Economist, it is not, to use his own words, a 
recycled product, Taken as a whole, it is an interesting and balan- 
ced analysis of the political situation in India from 1975 to 1981; 
besides, an important contribution to contemporary history and a 
source of reference for students of political science long after the 
events of the “turbulent half-decade" are forgotten. 


Mr. Subrahmanya traces the causes of the unrest which follow- 
ed the Bangladesh campaign; the total revolution advocated by the 
late J. P. Narayan which led to the declaration of the emergency 
in mid-1975; gives an appraisal of the emergency; the ballot re- 
volution, and the advent of the Janata government; its collapse, and 
the return of Mrs. Gandhi. 


The chapters or pieces entitled “Return to Gandhian values” 
and "Can't we live without corruption" could have been excluded 
as, then and now, they have no relevance. Particularly interesting 
is "A shameful chapter" and his description of Mr. Charan Singh, 
who “had accomplished the rare feat of defeating his own govern- 
ment," "who permitted himself to sign a list of supporters which 
contained the names of many who were in the other camp .... 
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fraud is too strong a word,” “the coup stage-managed ... by master- 
minding defections from his own party,” “where does a political 
leader who in his lust for power, make peace with his own tor- 
mentor, who had kept him in prison for over 17 months,” “the 
sordid drama of back-stabbing ..." “demonstrated a degree of con- 
sistency even in an act of treachery,” and “on being appointed the 
Prime Minister exclaimed ‘I have realised my life’s ambition’.” 

His assessment of Mr. Morarji Desai’s personality and his fads 
is less scathing and he is rather more sympathetic towards Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram whom he thought could have put together a stable 
government. 


"Presidential Indiscretions" is an academic exercise; it has the 
flavour of wishful thinking and is better forgotten. “The reckless 
action of the President may have set the nation on the wrong 
course ... Had Mr. Reddy given a chance to the Janata party, he 
would not only have enabled a Harijan leader to become the Prime 
Minister ... but would have reduced the chances of authoritarian 
forces getting back to power." 


Mr. Subrahmanya has made two predictions: that the ultimate 
stage in the process of political disintegration would be the take 
over either by a fascist demagogue of the right or of the left. This 
remains to be seen. The second prediction of an India-Pakistan 
war in 1981 based on the theory that India has witnessed a war on 
ihe completion of almost every decade, has fortunately not come 
to pass. 


The book is studded with a number of touching expressions and 
quotations, such as, "a real tiger or a paper tiger"; "political car- 
pentry — cabinet making is nothing but that" and “it was said of 
Cleopatra that her nose caused the launching of a thousand ships"; 
besides the allusion to Gresham's Law. 


It is seldom one comes across a book free from printer's errors 
and this is no exception, for example: “Her another propaganda 
point"; “for being left intact"; "befatedly"; "snake and ladders'; 
“Zig saw puzzle"; 'skeptism" and “Mr. Sharad Joshi." 


The index is useful but appears to be hurriedly prepared by 
an amateur. Entries such as Rolls Royce, Buddhism etc. need not 
have been included if Hindustani Andolan had to be omitted; ‘Popu- 
lism' occurs twice; and words are not listed alphabetically, under 
each letter of the alphabet. 


—O, C. Kail 
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TRISANKUH by D. D. BAHULIKAR, Rendered into English and 
Marathi by ARVIND MANGRULKAR, Introductions by D. D. 
BAHULIKAR, ARVIND MANGRULKAR and N. G. SURU (in 
Sanskrit, Marathi and English respectively), K. S. Arjunwadkar. 
Pune, 1980, pp. 27 + 188, Rs. 40/-. 


Trigankuk, an anthology of new original Sanskrit stanzas, is 
divided into three parts: the first deals with Nature, the second with 
mythology and the third is miscellaneous. These three parts con- 
tain 114, 105 and 192 muktakas respectively. The original Sanskrit 
Stanzas are accompanied by their renderings in Marathi and English 
by Prof. Mangrulkar. The anthology itself is prefaced with three 
introductions in three languages ('Kimcit Prastavikam’, in Sanskrit, 
by the author; ‘Trisankucya Akasata’, in Marathi, by Prof. Mangrul- 
kar and ‘Foreword’ by Prof. N. G. Suru). The author justly lays 
claim to his creative imagination striding over new tracks leaving 
the beaten paths. Both Prof. Mangrulkar and Prof. Suru highly 
praise the poet for his unorthodox, novel and original approach 
to the themes of depiction — although the themes themselves 
are, in most of the muktakas, conventional. The two professors 
rightly and justly praise the author for his sustained allegory 
Rethya ‘the Highway or Road’ running over fifty-one verses and in 
which the author “projects his life’s Philosophy, based on an agnos- 
tic’s cynicism, a contempt for idols, installed to represent godhead. 
which itself is man-made and, therefore, may not exist thus doubt- 
ing the efficacy of Faith and Devotion, not believing in a life after 
death, which is the last punctuation mark of a full point, indicat- 
ing the end of the life’s journey on this everlasting highway”. In 
their Introductions the two professors also draw out attention to 
some of the exquisite stanzas from the anthology. In fact, these 
introductions and renderings in Marathi and English greatly help 
the reader in fully understanding and appreciating the import and 
significance of the rather difficult original Sanskrit verses. Prof. 
Mangrulkar and Prof. Suru, who bestow high praise on the author, 
do not fail to lay their finger on this demerit. The difficulty of his 
writing is equally due to the author’s novelty of thought and fan- 
cies as well as his kinship with Magha and Bhavabhüti. Naturally 
we miss in his stanzas the charming simplicity, the grace, the sweet- 
ness and the lucidity of the style of Kalidasa, Bhartrhari or Amaru. 
Even a well-informed and well-read student of Sanskrit language 
and literature will have to seek the help of a Sanskrit lexicon to 
understand the meaning of many out-of-the way or uncommon 
words. This demerit apart, the author deserves to be warmly con- 
gratulated for his splendid contribution to modern Sanskrit poetry 
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and the publisher, Prof. K.S. Arjunwadkar, for making available 
this ‘Anthology of New Original Sanskrit Verses’ to the lovers of 
Sanskrit in a book-form. 


—V. M. Kulkarni 


EARLY HINDI DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE IN CURRENT RE- 
SEARCH: Ed. by WINAND M. CALLEWAERT, Department 
Oriéntalistiek Katholieke Universiteit Leuven, Belgium, 1980, 
pp. 242, Rs. 60/-. 


The University of Leuven founded in 1425 in Europe has a 
rich tradition in Oriental Studies. It is well known that the Catho- 
lie University of Leuven was divided into two independant univer- 
sities i.e. the Universite Catholique de Louvain and the Katholieke 
Universiteit Leuven in 1968. Each of these has its own Oriental 
Institute which has brought out studies in the field of Indology. 
Scholars academically engaged in the study of Modern Hindi in 
Europe rightly felt a lack of communication in the field of research 
on the Bhakti Literature in North India between the 12th and the 
17th century A. D. In view of the need of such communication a 
conference was organized in the Department Orientalistiek of the 
Katholieke Universiteit Louvin in 1979. The present volume contains 
papers contributed by various scholars in this colloquium covering 
Middle Hindi Bhakti Literature which is accepted to be important, 
not only for its religious content but also from the linguistic and 
philological point of view. 


The colloquium begins with the welcoming address delivered by 
A. Schoors, Dean of the Faculty of Letters and list of publications 
given by R. K. Barz of the Australian University. Among the 
papers contributed to this volume the one viz. "Toward a Critical 
Edition of Surasagar" gives an idea of the project which K. E. 
Bryant undertook in collaboration with Dr. John Hawley, Univer- 
sity of Washington. Not only does this paper solicit the advice 
of scholars on textual studies but takes care to indicate the dis- 
cussion that the author had with other scholars working in the 
field. “Secret Vocabularies of the “Great Renounces’ of the Rama- 
nandi Sect" by R. Burghart puts forward an interesting study on 
the theme of language used by Raminandi ascetics. A. Entwistle's 
study of Manuscripts of the Eight Gaddi of the Vallabha Sampra- 
daya throws light on the works of poets like Shri Lalaji, Keval 
Ram and opens up the possibilities of further study. "Materials 
for the study of Hit Caurás?" by R. Snell brings together interesting 
information about the collection of Padas attributed to Hit Hari- 
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varnša Gosvami taken to be the founder of Radhavallabh Sampra- 
daya. C. Vaudeville’s account of “Recent Publications and Informa- 
tion of Further Research” is bound to prove extremely useful to 
researchers in the field. His contention that there is a close con- 
nection between the Krsna-Gopala and the Devi-cult’ has found 
general acceptance, Research in Braj speaks of the ambitious pro- 
ject undertaken by F. Delvoye of France. Mysticism of Mirabai and 
Mechtild von Magdeburg by S. Eveland points to the problems 
facing the woman as an artist in a generally hostile society. Re- 
port of Researches collected in this volume have enhanced the im- 
portance of this colloquium in the eyes of scholars interested in 
Bhakti literature in Hindi during the 12th and 17th century A.D. 
The Institute deserves congratulations. Contributions of Mahanu- 
bhavas to Hindi literature by Y.M. Pathan of Marathwada Uni- 
versity adds an important dimension to the researches in Bhakti 
Literature. Usefulness of this interesting volume is considerably 
enhanced due to the Indexes prepared by G. Van Damme and Biblio- 
graphy running over 12 pages. The present volume is therefore a 
valuable addition to Middle Hindi Bhakti Literature and the Editor 
as well G. A. Zograph, the Head of the S. and S. E. Asia Section, 
Institute of Oriental Studies, appropriately throw light on 'Recent 
Soviet Publications' on the Middle Hindi Bhakti. 


—M. D. Paradkar 


BHARATANU NATYASASTRA (Sixth Adhyaya) with ABHI- 
NAVABHARATI: Sanskrit text and Gujarati translation, with 
Introduction and Commentary by DR. TAPASVI NANDI, 
Gujarat University, Ahmedabad, 1979, pp. 46 + 308, Rs. 16/-. 


Bharata's theory of Rasa, expounded in the sixth chapter of 
the Natuašastra, has been an important basis for drama, poetics, 
aesthetics, etc. No serious student of Indian arts and aesthetics 
ean afford to leave out its study. Dr. Tapasvi Nandi has translated 
this chapter on Rasa into Gujarati along with Abhinavagupta's 
valuable commentary on it. The Sanskrit text of the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series (second edition) has mainly been followed for the 
translation, along with some other readings from V. Raghavan, J. 
Masson and M. V. Patavardhan, particularly in the context of Santa 
Rasa. However, in one of the titles, viz. “भरतने मते शान्त रस. (Santa 
Rasa according to Bharata), the name Bharata could have been 
avoided in view of the unsettled controversy whether Bharata had 
recognized Santa as the ninth Rasa. 
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Dr. Nandi, who has to his credit, The Origin and Development 
of the Theory of Rasa and Dhvani in Sanskrit Poetics and other 
woks, has given a long and erudite introduction discussnig the 
views of theoreticians such as Lollata, Sankuka, Bhatta Tauta, 
Bhatta Nayaka and Abhinavagupta on the subject of Rasa. He pro- 
vides a commentary, entitled Hursavati, at the end of the book 
with critical notes to the translation and text. There are three 
appendices consisting of the text and Gujarati translation of (1) the 
Abhinavabharati on the Naruašastra I, 107; (2) the Locana on the 
Dhvanyáloka, I, 18, on Rasa; (3) the Locana on the Dhvanydloka, 
{I, 4, on Bhatta Nayaka. 


This is the first systematic Gujarati translation of the important 
chapter of the Nafyasistra and the Abhinavabharati which is pub- 
lished along with the Sanskrit text. It is highly creditable on the 
part of the Gujarat University to publish this book at the sub- 
sidized price which will be of use not only to students and teachers 
of Alarhnkarasistra and Literature but also to general readers in- 
terested in the subject. 


—Devangana Desai 
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OBITUARIES 


DR. T.G. MAINKAR (1915-1981). 


The Society received with a great sense of sorrow the news of 
the sad demise of Dr. T. G. Mainkar on 17-8-1981. Dr. Mainkar 
was a member of the Society and came in close contact with it 
when he was working as the R.G. Bhandarkar Professor of San- 
skrit, at the University of Bombay from 1969 to 1978. He was a 
profound scholar in different branches of Indology and had occu- 
pied various honourable posts before coming to Bombay. 


He was Professor of Sanskrit at Willingdon College, Sangli, 
Principal of Fergusson College, Poona, and Professor of Sanskrit at 
Delhi University. After his retirement from the University of 
Bombay he was appointed Director of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, where he worked till he breathed his 
last. 


He was appointed as the National Lecturer in Sanskrit by the 
U.G.C. for two years from 1970 to 1972 


Dr. Mainkar was associated with several Indological Institutions. 
He delivered instructive and interesting lectures under the auspices 
of different renowned lecture-series. 


His publications include more than 12 books and numerous re- 
search-papers. 


Our Society honoured him with its Silver Medal in 1974, and 
with M.M. Dr. P. V. Kane Gold Medal in 1977. The University 
of Bombay had honoured him with the highest degree of Doctor of 
Letters. In 1977 the Akhila Bharatiya Pandita Parisad conferred 
upon him the covetable title of ‘Mahamahopadhyaya’. 


In Dr. Mainkar’s demise Sanskrit studies have been deprived 
of a well-known scholar, a reputed teacher and a popular orator. 
In his death his students have lost an affectionate guide and his 
friends have lost a great friend, a fascinating conversationalist and 
a hospitable host. 


—G. V. Davane 
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DR. B. N. SHARMA (1936-1981): 


Dr. B. N. Sharma, popularly known as ‘B.N.’ among scholars 
and friends of Indian Museums and Indological circles suddenly left 
us on the 9th of February 1981. To all readers of Indian art, espe- 
cially in the field of iconography of sculpture, he was a familiar 
name. Born in 1936, he obtained his Master’s degree in Ancient’ 
Indian History and Archaeology from Lucknow University; Ph.D. 
from Delhi, and then the D.Litt. from Magadha University, Bodh 
Gaya. 


Before joining the National Museum as a Keeper,- Archaeology. 
he was a sub-editor of “Rajasthan through the Ages" — a project 
offered to him by the Government of Rajasthan. B.N.’s contribu- 
tion in the form of books is well-known. He was the author of 
Social and. Cultural History of Northern India, Iconography of 
Sadasiva, Festivals of India, Iconography of Vainüyaki, and Jaina 
Pratimüyen (Hindi). His work is not only praiseworthy but com- 
mendable, looking to the short span of time in which he could 
accomplish this work. At the same time he was one of the regular 
contributors to various foreign and Indian periodicals and journals 
of repute, including the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay. 
Over the years he made a substantial contribution to the study of 
Indian art especially in the realm of iconography of sculpture. 


Dr. Sharma travelled extensively in India and abroad. He had 
organized an exhibition entitled "Indian Art through the Ages" in 
1971 in the “Man and his World' exposition held at Montreal. In 
1973, he was invited by the U.S. Department of State and the Ame- 
rican Museum's Association to represent India at the International 
Conference of Museologists, Washington, and also to attend a meet- 
ing of the American Association of Museums of Milwaukee. He 
was also awarded the Fellowship by the JDR 3rd fund, New York, 
to study Indian art collections in the U.S.A., U.K., Europe and 
Asia. 


Dr. Sharma was an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain, Ireland and London, and was associated 
with various academic bodies and Universities, 


B.N. as I knew him, not through his subject of study, which 
was different from mine, was a cheerful and everfresh personality, 
always eager to help and exchange views with others, fond of writ- 
ing and getting it published. A profound lover of Sanskrit and 
textual material, he was a continuous source of inspiration to 
youhger scholars and friends from all faculties of art. 
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Few months before his demise he was dining with us in Bom- 
bay when he was on way to Goa, and had expressed a desire to 
come back, but alas!! The news of his sad demise on the 9th of 
February 1981 was a blow from the blue which could never be 
sustained by us. Words are but poor substitutes to express our 
feelings for him. 


—Shridhar Andhare 


DR. V. P. DWIVEDI (1936-1981): 


Dr. Vinod Prakash Dwivedi was born in 1936 and educated at 
Lucknow University from where he completed his Master’s degree 
in 1958 and soon joined the National Museum, Delhi in 1959. His 
hard work and understanding of the subjects brought him a golden 
opportunity to work at the Cleveland Museum of Art, USA, as 
Assistant Curator of Oriental Art in 1966-67. Subsequently, he was 
awarded the much coveted ‘Homi Bhabha Fellowship’ to work on 
a project of “Studies in Rajasthani drawings and paintings”. It was 
during this period again that he studied the Cleveland collection 
and my association with him grew up. Soon he became the Deputy 
Keeper of the Pre-Columbian. and Western Art Section of the 
National Museum. Thereafter he became the Keeper, Public 
Relations and Special Exhibitions, of the National Museum, New 
Delhi, a post which he rightly deserved. 


Vinod was byfar the most extensively travelled scholar among 
our contempararies. He was twice appointed Curator of Indian Art 
Exhibitions which toured USA and France. Exhibitions, catalo- 
guing, transportation and other matters had become his daily 
routine. Due to his ability and amiable nature he became a popular 
museum curator in India and abroad. 


He put up an example of hardwork and discipline in research 
and produced his book Indian Ivories (1976) which was the subject 
of his Doctoral thesis. Thereafter he was engaged in several major 
and minor publications, viz. A Brief Guide to Maharaja Banaras 
Vidya Mandir Museum, Les Bronzes Indiens, 1978, Museums and 
Museology — New Horizons (Co-authorship with Smt. S. Baxi). 
His last publication on Bürahmásá came out just few months before 
his departure. 


Vinod was the Hon. Secretary of the Museums Association of 
India from 1976-78 but looked after the Association as his own duty 
till the end. He was the most beloved of the entire museum world 
and enjoyed everybody's favour. His hospitality and eagerness to 
help others knew no bounds. He was modest yet firm in his deal. 
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ings. Generosity and cordiality were writ large on his face. His 
end came as unexpectedly as the rains in the month of Sévan. Had 
he lived he would have climbed the top of the ladder in his career. 


—Shridhar Andhare 


AMALANANDA GHOSH (1910-1981): 


With the death of Shri Amalananda Ghosh on 25th August, 1981 
a void has been created in Indian archaeological scene. The Arch- 
aeological Survey of India, of which he was the Director General 
from 1953 to 1968, has lost a most able guide. 


Amalananda Ghosh joined the Archaeological Survey of India 
in 1937. During his thirty-one years in the Survey he made sub- 
stantial contribution to different branches of archaeology. Under his 
stewardship, the Archaeological Survey of India in particular and 
archaeology in India made all round progress which led Sir Morti- 
mer Wheeler to remark: ‘Today, no part of the world is better 
served in archaeological matters than is the Republic of India. 
This is no exaggeration since, as Director General of the Survey, 
A. Ghosh was responsible for conservation of monuments in diffe- 
rent parts of the country; starting a new journal Indian Archaeology 
— A Review; enactment of the Ancient Monuments and Archaeo- 
logical Sites and Remains Act, 1958; establishment of the Temple 
Survey Projects; launching of the Village to Village Survey of Anti- 
quarian Remains; organization of the Centenary celebrations of the 
Archaeological Survey of India and the First International Confer- 
ence of Asian Archaeology in 1961; establishment of the School of 
Archaeology in 1959; excavating and salvaging the ancient monu- 
ments at Nagarjunakonda, besides regularly bringing out publica- 
tions of the Survey which attained highest international standards. 
At the same time, he gave active support and encouragement to 
various universities and research institutions in carrying out arch- 
aeological work. 


Apart from his organizational and administrative skill, Shri 
Ghosh was a scholar par excellence; his writings are marked by 
remarkable brevity and objectivity. An ardent lover of Sanskrit 
literature, he was one of those scholars who combined in them- 
selves the traditional knowledge of epigraphy and numismatics with 
modern methods of scientific archaeology. He took part in many 
excavations at important sites like Taxila, Sirkap, Rajgir, Ahich- 
chhatra, etc.; his explorations of the Ghaggar valley between 1951 
and 1953 extended the horizon of the Indus Civilization eastwards 
into the present day boundary of India and resulted in the discovery 
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of a number oí Harappan, Painted Grey Ware and Rangmahal sites 
along the dry beds of the Saraswati and the Drishadvati. In re- 
cognition of his scholarly attainments and organizational capacity 
he was awarded the Padma-Shri by the Government of India in 
January 1962. He was also associated with various academic bodies 
in India and abroad and was the Honorary Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, London, and the German Archaeological Institute, 
Berlin-Dahlem; Vice-President of the Royal India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon Society; Member of the Permanent Council of the Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences; the 
International Committee on Monuments, Artistic and Historic Sites 
and Archaeological Excavations, UNESCO; the International Com- 
mittee of Museums, UNESCO; and several learned societies. In 
India he presided over various conferences and seminars including 
those of the Indian Archaeological Society, Numismatic Society of 
India, All India Oriental Conference, Indian History Congress, 
International Conference on Asian Archaeology, etc. 


After his retirement from the Survey, of which he was ap- 
pointed as the Honorary Correspondent, Shri Ghosh joined the 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, and wrote The City in 
Early Historic India. He also edited the Jaina Art and Architec- 
ture, in three volumes, published by the Bharatiya Jnanapitha. Hc 
also taught for sometimes in the Jakartà University as Professor 
of Indology and was in Qatar, Bahrain and Saudi Arabia as the 
UNESCO Advisor on Archaeology. 


Shri Ghosh was a man of few words and an indefatigable 
worker. Just before his death he had submitted to the Indian Coun- 
cil of Historical Research, the manuscript of the Dictionary of 
Indian Archaeology which he had edited. 


Shri Ghosh's sad demise is mourned by everyone and in parti- 
cular by those who had come in his contact. 
—B. M. Pande 


PROF. NIHARRANJAN RAY (Jan. 14, 1903-Aug. 30, 1981): 


With the death of Prof. Niharranjan Ray on August 30, 1981, 
the world of scholarship in the fields of History, Art, Literature and 
Education has lost an eminent intellectual, a many-faceted and 
scintillating personality and a humanist. He was actively asso- 
ciated with numerous institutions in the country, including the 
Asiatic Society of Bombay. Prof. Ray was the Chairman of the 
Indian Council of Historical Research, Professor Emeritus of Cal- 
cutta University, Director of the Bennett Coleman and Company 
(“Times of India" and allied publications). 
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Niharranjan Ray took M.A. degree (with first class first) in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture from Calcutta University in 
1926 and later had his doctorates from the Universities of Leyden 
(Holland) and London. He was appointed the Bageswari Professor 
of Calcutta University from 1945 to 1965. From 1953-54 he was a 
Visiting Professor to a number of universities in the U.S.A. and a 
UNESCO consultant. From 1954 to 1956 he was appointed cul- 
tural adviser to the Government of Burma. After his return to 
India he was nominated a member of the Rajya Sabha and occu- 
pied this seat until 1965. He was appointed the Founder-Director 
of the Indian Institute of Advanced Study in Simla in 1965, where 
he spent about ten years. Later he was appointed a member of 
the Pay Commission. He was a Visiting Professor to a number of 
universities, including those at Baroda, Chandigarh, Waltair and 
Tirupati. He was Chairman of the National Library, Calcutta, for 
three years. 


Prof. Ray has to his credit a large number of books, articles 
and presidential addresses. He wrote several books on art and 
religion of Burma. His Maurya and Sunga Art, first published in 
1945, emphasizes the social historical approach in the study of 
Indian Art. His Banglar Itihas (in Bengali), published in 1949, 
was acclaimed for initiating a new approach to Indian historio- 
gtaphy. Instead of the history of kings and politics, it deals with 
the people. The book was written when Dr. Ray was in jail in 
connection with the 1942 Movement. He was an active member of 
the Congress Socialist Party. His book, An Artist in Life, on 
Rabindranath Tagore published in 1967, won the Sahitya Akademi 
award. His Idea and. Image in Indian Art (1973) and An Approach 
to Indian Art (1974) are significant contributions toward the under- 
standing of Indian art in terms of changing social process and evolv- 
ing aesthetic values. 


Dr. Ray was the first to deliver the Coomaraswamy Memorial 
Lecture of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, in 1979. He pre- 
sided over the 30th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference at 
Shantiniketan in November 1980. In early 1981, some months be- 
fore his death he led a movement and courted arrest in protest 
against West Bengal ruling left front’s education policy. 


Despite high positions and offices he held, he always kept free 
time to meet students and younger scholars. Prof. Ray will be re- 
membered by all those who came in close contact with him for his 
inspiration and guidance as well as broad vision in work and life. 


—Devangana Desai 
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